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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


After 26 years of ex- 
perience, I tell you a: ar 
for the average road 
ought to be built like 
this. 


Overcapacity 


The builder must know the 
needed strength. Then he must 
add at least 50 per cent, as we do 
in this Reo the Fifth. 

He must know his steel—have it 
made to his formula. Then 
analyze it twice to make sure of it. 

He can’t test gears with a ham- 
me! He must, as we do, use a 
crushing machine of 50 ton’s ca- 


pacity 


Not Enough 


Tires are expensive. But over- 
size tires are essential to low up- 
keep. We use 34x4. 

Roller bearings cost five times 
is much as common ball bearings 
cost But the right car must have 
them. In Reo the Fifth we use 
15, eleven of which are Timkens. 


Drop forgings are costly, but we 


R. M. OWEN & CO. ° 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 laches 
Tires 
34 «x 4 Inches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 
arings 
Demountable 
ims 


Three Electric 
Lights 


Top and windshield not included in price. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


eneral Sales 
Agents for 


use 190 to avoid the risk of flaws. 
We use a $75 magneto, big brakes 
and springs, a double heated car- 
buretor, a centrifugal pump. And 
not an engine goes out until 48 
hours have been spent in five rad- 


ical tests. 


Reo the Fifth, without these ex- 
tremes, would cost in the building 
$200 less But in the next five 
years repairs and upkeep would 
cost you several times that much. 


These are things I know. { 
have learned them from tens of 
thousands of cars in my 26 years 


of car building 


These extra precautions cost 
this concern two million dollars 
per year. We are not spending 
that without knowing the need of 


them. 


We save by efficiency—by build- 
ing all our own parts. We save 
20 per cent by building only one 
model. Then we spend all those 
savings on hidden parts. To give 
you a car which, year after year, 
will serve you as well as when 


new. 


Look below the frills when you 
All modern cars are 


buy a car. 
Find out what the 


attractive 
maker hides. 

A one-summer car is built very 
differently from a car that is built 
for keeps. If you want an honest 
car—a car that endures—watch 
these inner features. 


New Control 


Reo the Fifth has our new con- 
trol. All the gear shifting is done 
with one center rod, entirely out 
of the way. It is done by moving 
this rod only three inches in each 
of four dire: tions. 

There are no levers to clog the 
way of the driver. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. And 
this car, like all the leading cars, 
has the left side drive. 


A 17-coated body, nickel trim- 
mings, electric lights, genuine 
leather—all the luxury you want. 


——_—_— 


Write for catalog and we 
will direct you to the nearest 
Reo showroom. They are every- 


where. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO0., Lansing, Mich. 








We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra: list price $170) 


(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted 
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FOR THE BUSY, 


-? SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


= 
XY = 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


ADVERTISING INDEX, 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser Into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your Bank and yo his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guaran- 
tee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


guarantee. Page 
Agents or Help Wanted... a0, 7 79, 76, ni 40, 38, 19 
Automobiles and Tires 57, 54, ot, 3 25, , 15, 13, 2 
Automobile Speedometers. . 4 
Auto Schools . .66, 24 
Awls. 
Barn Ec uipment 54, 50 
Bees and Supplies 16 
Bicycles.......- 22 
Binder Engines... .. i9 
Boister Springs . ee 15 
Books : 62, 60, 54, 38, 30, 15 
Boots and Shoes. . ae 71, 69, 19 
Building Material. ) ® 61, 52, 43 42, 21, 14, 13, i ll 
Carriages and Buggies $4, 63, 62, 49, 47, 45, 19, 15 
Calf Feeds... 5A 
Carpets and Rugs........ 60.6. sc ees newness 78 
Cameras. Ginter secevas+e+ + +b eho >> eimnaaES G 
bh Out ts. EWoerwecevercesvadese oUeES eee 
Chur — anebebe< G00) ee ccnccedbetesecbeus 76, 52 
Cc lippers—iiorse and Sheep oe 
Gs pi eaceacoesrocvececcosecccest 0029 60Rnem 19 
Cc lothing——Men’ 3 , &, 22 
Clothing—Women's 73, %, 6 4 
Coaster Brake ona vances 25 
Cream Separators......! 53, 52, 50, 49, 43, "35, 12 
Cultivators .. hecnescnenkae 47, 34 
Dynamite ~See Powder eas | 
Engines, Gasolene. 71, 56, 39, 19 
Engines, Gasolene or Kerosene 53, 32, 11 
Elevators.... 47,19 
Farm Levels » cends ee os Ce 
Fencing Materials 51, 43, 42, 39, 35 
| a a Mills PO 
Fishing Tackle. . .79, 76, 56, 15 
Foods and Provisions : 86, 68, 18, 16 
OS PP Prrrrerrrrerrrerit ty 19 
PNUD Ms 6 6.0.0 doassccccccdeseceocsesssonse 34 
D GONE 6 wc cocccucvcesccetues ...-12 
Garden Too Se in shasta ite ale a Oca caraye.o'® wien 37, 34 
GE wah os 60 665 66 0 0nd ewepd bevci ert 66s uaun 51, 39 
GlOVES « «oo eee eee ene n eee cnnes . 56 
Juns and Ammunition 49, 41 
Grindstones..... . 23 
air Goods....... Ht 
Harrows — ° 
HMarness.........- é6« 55, 49 
Harvesters and Binders... . <5 deme 
| ay Ee Machinery... 4 owe 
Hay Pr .54, 19 
Hen Nests eats and ‘Coops. oe oo Oe 


Horse Training 
Horse Collars . 
Incubators and Brooders 
Kalsomine. 


64, 61, 


65, 


Lawn Mowers... . , os 2Ote 
Land and Real Estate. 63, 59, 54, 48, 36, 34, 18, 
Lighting Systems and Burners............. 
Lightning Rods and Arresters ee 
Livestock. ....... 62, 57, 38, 


Litter Carriers. .. 
Lifting Devices. . 


ee 


a weave ete 71, 43, 42, 21, 14, 
Spreaders. . 57, 
Mest Choppers ; 
Merry-Go-Rounds. 
Motor Cycles 58, 49, 
Moving Picture Machine 
Mowers. ; . 
Musical Instruments 77, 64, 54, 
Music and Music Schools 6 
Novelties. . 76, 61, 28 
Nurseries—See Trees 61, 34, 7 29 
N itrogin........ .35 
Paints 64, 53, 28, 27, 18 
Patent ‘Attorneys 1 18, 49, 14 
Patterns . :.76, 74, 67 
Plow: 47, 34 
Powder and Dynamite ad 
Poultry, Pigeons, e ‘oS 
Poultry a | ey Remedies. 64, af a 
Pulmentans. fo” 3 
Shahn 64, 62, 61, 36, a 343° a1, i6, 12 
Pumps......... 
Rat Poison. ..... / : 60 
Roo ¥ . 61, 52, 43, 42, 14, i3, 12 
feos Maki ie -~ arg ..22 
é .48 
8. SE. she F6 bobCs ods segevedeceouces ues 78, 76 
Saw Mill | Machinery odobee .23 
Seed Drills......... .34 
Seeds, Field...... 34, 30. 38. 20 
Seeds’ and Bubs, Fiowers ' oy 4, 8 20 
Seeds, Garden 2, sa 20 
— Machines. A. svi ppmoshoamned 78 
ania © Gees 0.24 76, 67, 60, 36, 28, 16, 15 
Shade Rollers JocgDonn 
GT IOS 6 os 6. c'n bint deena ce ceodeus 71, 69, 19 
Raney ee HR Re pape deapy in b= | ; > 
Stock ‘Foods and Conditioners. .......... 39, 21 
Stoves and Ranges..............sse00. 68, 65, 64 
SORR JTS 6. 0.6 te cecsccrcccesascewens . 54 
Stump Pullers... . 2 ccc esccccccecccccccesvces 41 
PE EE eacesne vagoccesscectantan eee 77 
yl ll DSS rar are 81 


Tires—See Automobiles we OM lf pS i 


Tool Sharpeners 


Tooth Paste. . "73 
Tractors, Gasolene and Kerosene .55, 27, 24 
Trees and aanate 61, 34, 30, 29, 28 
Twine . . 47, 32 
Ty pewriters . dé 80, 54 
Varnishes. . oan0 6m 
Veterinary Remedies ..40, 39, 38, 21, 15 
Washing Powders.............. ... 78, 68 
Watches —- cowery Seer es: at eae 63 
Wi Snes Ji. 5s ope 6ebednieseces 54, 23, 15 
Well Ms Dok6-0.0 $00 6d cacnoshenConsecnceasel 
anita ot ehenonentionne hi 15 
w Wagon and Buggy... ...... 6600s ees0% 5 





JAILED FOR FRAUD. 
How Successful Farming Protects its Readers 

Most advertisers are honest. Success- 
ful Farming does not knowingly carry 
any dishonest advertising, any more than 
a reputable bank knowingly cashes forged 
checks. Once in a while the banks are de- 
ceived, and once in a great while Successful 
Farming is deceived. 

The banks make it a practice to prose- 
cute forgery. Successful Farming takes 
the same stand with dishonest advertisers. 
Here is an example: E. E. Beyerle, ad- 
vertising over the name of the Bedford 
Silk Mills, Bedford, Ohio, sent us anorder 
and copy for November, 1911, for a one- 
inch advertisement, offering to send sam- 
p= of silk for 25 cents. He could 

ave kept his promises and filled his or- 
ders; but he chose to be dishonest rather 
than honest. He kept the money and did 
not send the silk. 

After a thorough investigation we 
returned 25 cents to each subscriber who 
had reported the matter to us. 


In our efforts to bring this man to jus- 
tice, we have had the close ae ration of 
the oop office department the office 
of the district attorney of the Northern 
District of Ohio. We were finally able 
to get this case before the United States 


Grand 7 of the Northern District of 
Ohio in February of this year. The ad- 
vertisin 


oe of Successful Farming 
| sing a total of 1,430 miles on a trip 
from Des Moines to Cleveland and back 
to present his evidence to the United 
States Grand Jury. As a result the man 
was indicted under Section 215 of the 
Federal Criminal Code, on a charge of us- 
ing the mails in a scheme to defraud. 

On March 6th, the defendant pleaded 

ilty and was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment in the Stark County Work- 
house, Canton, Ohio, and to pay the costs 
in the case. 

The advertisers in Successful Farming 
are honest. They will give you a square 
deal. They will deliver what they say they 
will deliver. Successful Farming guaran- 
tees every one of them. They are each 
entitled to protection against dishonest 
competition and each of our readers is 
entitled to > owen against any pos- 
sibilit ishonest advertising. uc- 
cessi Ad Fer Farming proposes to protect both 
the honest advertiser and the honest pur- 
chaser who patronizes our columns. 

The bill against dishonest advertising, 
which was printed on page 3 of our Feb- 
ruary issue has passed the Legislature of 
the state of Ohio, and has been signed by 
the Governor. It has also passed the 
Legislature of the state of Minnesota and 
has been signed by the Governor. Other 
states will undoubtedly enact the same 
law during this session of i Legislature. 
After this law is passed it will easier 
to convict men who deliberately attempt 
to swindle our readers; but, in the mean- 
time Successful Farming’s work against 
dishonest advertising gives a greater pro- 
tection to our readers than any law pro- 
to be enacted by the state or the 
the United States Government would give 
= if it was enacted. 

ati see an advertisement any place 
not feel quite sure about the Lt 
ro or reliability of the advertiser, loo 

it up in Successful Farming and tell tend 
vertiser that even though you do not know 


ro ou feel certain of getting a square 
rom him because Successful Farm- 
deal guarantee is back of him. If he 


isn’t in Successful Farming, write to us 
and we shall be glad to give you/any in- 











INDEX TO READING MATTER. 


Editorials. 
Blue Sky Law Saves State Money 
Credit Unions in Massachusetts 
Direct Election of United States Sen 
International Peace . 
New Secretary oe Agriculture . 
Railroad Wisd 
Rural Telephone. Right. 
Shall We Outlaw Pooling?’ eps 
State Tax Commission or Local Option? 
The Nation's Insult to Women 
Webb Bill Passed Over Taft's Veto 


Miscellaneous. 


= 


ators 


aNN 


ABA 


A Practical Rural School . 8 
oy Se Ns » 6 66 »éhace 15 
Auto Trouble Department. 13 
Building the Farm Home.. .26 
Care of the Farm Hac , 15 
Dishonest Landowners and Tricky Tenants. 9 
Farm Revenues (Poem) aaaed 13 
Have You Moved? 46 
Lincoln on Educated Farmers. .27 
Our Bulletin (Letters and Comments)............. 66 
Believes in O lence. 
Clean Advertising. 
For Humane Treatment. 
Free Seeds Don't Grow Anyway. 
300d Over. 
Graft in Michigan, Too. 
Has Noble Purpose. 
Lives Under Single Tax. 
Mr. Weldon Again 
National Museum. Ww mate Help. 
Pleased With the S 
Plucky Mother. 
Reaching Through the Fence. 
gover H row 7 ee You? 
in Voting. 
The Valine of Reading 
Write Letters to Congressmen 
Preserv ing Correspondence oe 
Recent Court Decisions........ . . 55 
Removable Panels for Garden Fence.....___....: 30 
Some Notions Apout iS Sulnting De eime .18 
Steel vs. Wood Fences........... 19 
Your Tax Moner— ts. it Squandered‘ 4 owe 
Your Tax Money Squandered . . ..380 
General Agriculture. 
eed-bed Requirement. ‘ 17 
A daing Value to Farm rm Papers ..12 
Cutting a, L, apeegee 24 
Forage Crops fo V2 ee 20 
How and Why ot Crop MLN. , oa e'v-vcananaen 10 
—— LF ng Fertility aE the Slee pana aness** 16 
mpro - b ertilit, th t anure Spreader. 22 
Operation Pure Beed Le Gedo vcvécscaneean 59 
Our Junior 1 Sacnn 
Preparing Seed Corn for planting ..58 
Prize Winners Announced............... . 65 
Pasture Land "ts. .-21 
Prairie’ Hills and Holiows.. 18 
Spring or Fall Seeding of Alfaifa? . . .27 
Sauibe From a Farmer’s Note Book . 14 
oe ke Pe __. SO eeerreererrs: 45 
The Book of Vetch Now Ready............. .13 
w =. Milo as a Drought-resistant Forage and Grain . 
Re ih dean dahethalnd %6% 0 f 
Who’ Should Keep Bees........... 16 


Garden and Orchard. 
Big Fre ay =! in om Fee Corn 


Culture ar Endive 

Culture of Kale. 

Evergreens and How to Raise Them. 
Fighting ee Peach Borer. 


Fee Brains tate GomhasGnes. 


asp es 
Salt the Asparagus ° ‘ 
Strawberries . 
The Economy of Y early Presing 
The Himalaya Berry 
Tomato Pointers... 
Transplanting Melons 
Witloof Brussels Chickory 












Livestock. 
Answers to Yoterinesy Questions. .... 41 
Care of the Beef Bull............ 45 
For Wormy Colts... ........0.5:: 39 
ES vo ono bd peas cnneest’ aceae 40 
table Pork Production ................ 38 
Spring Management =f Mares in Foal............. 40 
Summer Pasture for H: ogs Evdbecus oe 45 
When Sheep are out of Condition................ 42 
Py SE ES 0 doc cpecneee ccctcces 43 
Dairy. 
EE SS SE a ee 49 
Ft he as a Profitable Business................- 48 
Gartget—Cause and Cure....... caéstenscuse ste 
Increase Butter Prott by Proper Packing. bi iisee ee 
Is Color a +, AEE nities chuvcess ochsd barnes ¢es 51 
One Woman's Succegs..... . 2... cece een cenees 46 
Our pesenee ot ot the B Ye Miike Sic sins ve kkeliaxdersed 54 
Raising Cal by AA SR gs 08 blewi vc veeondbes oss 50 
The Weaned Calf (Poem)............seseeeeees: 50 
Itry. 
Breaking up Broody Hens...............+++++++- 63 
Farm Poultry Made A, os 6.63 06 evbebberees 60 
ene Bag 3 Good i. s + <ca¢ceshs swenes +4 
How to Fumigate ED a o's 6d 0ctcneterases 63 
Poultry Picki CREME ES6666bc06 000560000 65 
i ainda ne 06 500006 00 006-00 % 64 
Shipping Eggs to City Markets ............. .62 
Pe PT nEbtinktes cpccdcocaceed 61 
Home ee. 
About Your House in Spring................ 









pa (Poem) 
From the Farm Wife's Note Book. . 





formation we can. 
E. T. Meredith, 
Pub 
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K accurate | 
track of your tire Always indicates | 
mileage; saves 
you considerable 
money in tire ad- 
justments alon>, 
as all tire adjust- 
ments are 

on odometer 
readings; dives 
you each :eason's 
total mileage. 







The only speedo- 
meter made with } 
a grade indicator. 
The Stewart has Ff 
more exclusive, 
practicel and f 
economical feat- 
ures then eny 
other Speedo- 
meter made, 





ee 58 get to 
4 the gallon of gas- 

oline and the gal- 
lon of oil; from 




















4 regulate ur 


entire upkeep 
expenses. 


Stowatl Speedomeler 


Enables You to Accurately Check, Regulate and 
Control all of Your Automobile Expenses 
















automobile operating expenses must be figured 
from the readings of the speedometer on your 
car. 

All automobile costs are reckoned by the speed- 
ometer mile or the speedometer trip. 

In order to correctly calculate how many miles you 
you get to a gallon of gasoline or oil or how many miles 
you get from a set of new tires you must depend on what 
your speedometer indicates. 

Therefore the more accurate your speedometer is— 
the more accurate your expense account will be. An 
inaccurate speedometer is more useless than a poor 
watch—-and much more costly for it wastes what a 
Stewart Speedometer always saves. 

The Stewart Speedometer is the most accurate, re- 
liable and economical speed and mileage indicator 


Precrsss every important item of your 


made. 

You can always, and under every condition, ab- 
solutely bank on its readings. If you are driving 30 
miles an hour it indicates exactly that—and not some- 
where near that. It even indicates fractions of a mile. 
It will check up correctly with any reliable road map or 
guide book published. 

Day in and day out you can tell precisely how many 
miles you are getting to the gallon of gasoline or oil— 
and you will know to a fraction. 

The Stewart Speedometer keeps you posted on the 
efficiency of your motor. Its unfailing ‘“‘miles per 
hour’’ shows the slightest increase or decrease in speed. 

And on tires alone it will quickly pay for itself. All 
of the big tire companies base their tire adjustments on 
the reading of the odometer (which is a part of the speed 
speedometer) from the minute a new tire goes into use. 

A Stewart Speedometer gives you an exact mileage 


record of every tire you use and when you claim only 
2,000 miles per tire the Stewart Speedometer backs you 
up to the satisfaction of the tire manufacturer. 

A Stewart Speedometer gives you the definite mile- 
age of your car, year in and year out. 

The Stewart Speedometer is built like a high priced 
watch. We'employ the very best and most skilled watch 
makers in the business. We have the largest exclusive 
speedometer factories in the world. We know more 
about speedometers than anybody else in the business. 

It is also important for you to know that the Stewart 
is built on the famous magnetic principle. This prin- 
ciple came on the market about five years ago and to- 
day practically every speedometer manufactured is 
built on this principle. 

Over 400,000 of this year’s cars will be equipped with 
magnetic speedometers. 

It is a scientific fact that the magnetic speedometer 
is the only accurate speed and mileage indicator made. 
We are the sole makers of the magnetic type. 

If you are buying a new car see that it is equipped 
with a Stewart Speedometer. Insist on it. It will 
save you money. If you have no Stewart on the car 
you now own exchange your present speedometer for 
a new Stewart. You'll notice the difference on your 
first trip, and, what is more important, you will be 
able to depend and figure costs right down to a penny. 


Send for our Speedometer Book--Free 


This Speedometer book is the first one of its kind ever 
published. It tells you all about the famous magnetic 
rinciple. It tells you how a speedometer works— 
we it is made—and how to get the most out of it. 
This book illustrates our big factories, the largest in 
the business. You will find this book very interesting 
and very instructive. We send it absolutely free. 


Write for a copy today. 





The Stewart Speedometer Factory 
1914 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, U. S. A. 


We maintain the largest chain of Service 
Stations in the World 
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YOUR TAX MONEY & 
IS IT SQANDERED 


By ALSON SECOR, Editor 
A SURPRISING REVELATION OF FACTS 

























| This bridge was finished 
in Riley County, 

in A eli, 3 1911, at a cost 
ofa t $3000. In May, 
1912, this eight-ton en- 
gine went ough, in- 
stantly killing the engi- 
neer. It is strange that 





ITHOUT _hesita- 
W ics, premeditation, 

or malice afore- 
thought, I would answer, 
yes, with a big “Y” and a 
vig “E” and a capital “S” 
—especially since I spent a 
short time nosing around 
into bridge matters down 
in Kansas. And I want to 
say that you readers from 
Nebraska, or Iowa, or Mis- 
souri, or any other state 



















they cross. 

SE, 
—orr only a 

care—all - 













can’t point the finger of traction onfely. 
‘ ¢ 36 , ot. awsu resu 
scorn at Kansas. You bet tron bane pgs we 






ter chuck your own dirty 
linen in the wash before you 
gay, “Shame!” 

The squandering of tax 
money and the crookedness 
in connection with bridge 
building is about as uni- 
versal as weeds. When you find a state rid of either, let us know. out of a total of $7,293 spent in ’09 and’11. Finney County 


the county more 
= a good safe bridge. 
A es 
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Is There a Bridge Trust? belongs to this comy pany 80, for it got $6,555.81 out of a total 
Maybe not in the legal, or even economic sense. So far we . Ren 828.46 spent in the three years. And Graham County is 
have no evidence that there is a real bridge trust. It seems more also, for the Midland gobbled the whole of $18,776.92 


likely to be a bridge pool. But call it what you will, there are of t the ridge money. And in Mitchell County where “approxi- 
some things that look rather queer to one investigating this | ™ately” $65,000 was spent on bridges, the company got the 
thing. whole thing. In Ness County they must have needed some 

State Engineer Gearhart of Kansas wanted to know how mat- Tepairs for the company only got $12,500 out of its $15,596.36 
ters stood, wanted to see the trust if there was one, sohesent bridge fund. Pottawatomie County had $57,775 to spend on 


a list of quest ions to every County Clerk in Kansas and one bridges and the ee got $36,635 of it. To all appearances 
d . , 7 the ae out” worked a charm sow the Midl: apie 83.8 


id her rid 7 ae ms } rT y and that means 
sof ae “airoh it, forth AS what bor veadins 
t Tieky / Anctha Pejsape 1 ‘ 


beCanton Bridge Go. of : 


















r- 


Wices in Kansas 



















- ene g City, Mo., dyes‘a_jobbing b principally in 

Nin pees ans ae Wake followin unties. ’ \ 
counti a fod tibthe-oF eet ae and thirteen cortion \ In\Allen Couhty it got in ’@9 and ’11-$6 dat of $10,945 
do the Xk Pu bridge = or-tini ide the busine ss SO there ~*~ Cou for bridge~purpoges.-—© of 3 | as tee 
be no omgpoly, \ “i ee is , County’s bridge fied it got_aboutst County 
, iri rt 6,154.91 





19. id, the Canton Brid 
‘ie pew offee a Bridge © Tt spe ent § 
aren, Cow ~ vib Rridge-Co. got only $16,135. But in 
report far_answer Civil cyut cations shige of public inte rest, non) comps any re it itself Ay getting ev 
uggest ae ' 


6,045.36 







$11,4! 52 
idge Co. 
00 of the 





, u eey \In Detatu Leung 
» pubtiehave a right to know sand the Céhto A 


inger send meime thesecal to = inspeet.the “ee to ? aap lye 
‘s.) Books? Many counties f is aor t other “Eig oa ‘ag leat Dick nson meh itg pees a 






ener es 












books 

states, [have been Dyglige nt o matters It makes it mi ty hs thorn and the 
— J _. Nd ge t’$4,721.9 ortan Counte was yenerous, 

a i for - ters t ve no — show whe .. givl " ae t to the rape 45,073.60 — 

















Private Property respa ."” f- 


Wilpon ¢ edie d nty spent & 























The A mnstruction Co. has n the above sign to 7 Se : idge 
Edwa Wayhere the ‘pty al —_ enditures for bri que eae 4 ba 8 of it Seusk Cot aot 
1 nie - neee o . 1 rok culyert tere Daj r it the br@ige com- 
: 7 j ‘ rH: n Count 4 ere $241 00-as pan rT at : oy 00. In odgon County the ©. B. Co. 
res oe = bho fa 5 aay, Co. fo A got awa . 5 0 _ ¢ th . $17,8 800 spent. frankli@ County 
And § oper ty’ albsight! S212) belongs te 8 algo, b ai id no 
bridge’ ntal biidga-axghinditatea sich ie an ait sopeired-Oheper t of all 





—$: 53,410. 30. W hen Sedgwick County is counted we find it d 2 , 
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jobbe rs—pay no taxes whatever in Kansas but has nailed ~ id $11,630 out of the $13,212 to this company. Masion 
“Keep Out” sign to Chautauqua County, which paid it $4,33 Citta oe 
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EDITORIALS 


NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


N the fourth of March Hon. James Wilson, for 16 years 
O Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinet of three presi- 

dents, stepped out and Professor David F. Houston, of Mis- 
souri, takes up the great work. 

Secretary Houston has some job on his hands to maintain 
the great Department of Agriculture at its present high stand- 
ard of usefulness. We bespeak for him the hearty cooperation 
of every person interested in better farming. This position is 


wholly non-partisan in its workings. With the Department of, 


Agriculture there is no North, no South, no East, or West, 
except as each has its peculair agricultural problems. May 
the good work go on-with still greater benefits to the farmer and 


his family. 
—¥exe- 
WEBB BILL PASSED OVER TAFT’S VETO. 


HE Webb bill, which took the place of the Kenyon anti- 
liquor shipping bill, making liquor subject to state regula- 
tions in interstate shipments, was passed over the veto 

of President Taft, and for once the government has taken a 
step to redeem itself for its civil war sins. It will be remembered 
that during the civil war liquors were taxed, and being taxed 
the liqur business was recognized then and ever since as a 
legalized business, with the government back of it. 

When a shipment of liquor now reaches “dry’’ territory, it 
may be dealt with according to state laws, which heretofore 


has been impossible. 
—f k= 
STATE TAX COMMISSION OR LOCAL OPTION. 


OME states have a State Tax Commission and some are 
S trying to get one. The taxpayers are naturally interested 
in this question and want to know whether or not it is a 
good thing. Those who live under a Tax Commission can let the 
rest of us know what they think about it. Are conditions bet- 
ter than they were before the Commission was appointed? 

In all those things that have to do with inter-county in- 
terests, or with a state as a whole, such as highways, public 
health, pure food and feed, and seed regulations, railroads and 
other state-wide public utilities, etc., state control through a 
commission or board seems best. But in matters purely local, 
such as the method of raising public funds for public business, 
what part, if any, should the state have in saying how the money 
shall be raised? 

What is it to the state how that sum shall be raised? If a 
county wants to raise its share of the taxes by passing the hat, 
or by taxing nothing but personal property, or raising all by 
taxing only real estate, or by any combination of schemes, 
whose business is it? If the people like their method, all right. 
The farmer can pay his taxes from the revenue of any source he 
sees fit. The state and county are not interested in his method 
of earning his tax money, just so he pays his taxes. 

\s long as the spending of taxes is purely local, except the 
small part that goes to state expenses, should the state have all 
the say as to how the taxes should be raised, any more than how 
the taxes should be spent in a county? What do you think 
about it? Would you prefer local option or a state commission? 


THE NATION’S INSULT TO WOMEN. 


HE right of women to vote is questioned by some who 

do not delve very deeply into the subject but allow their 

narrow prejudices to control their thinking apparatus. 
But the cause is fast gaining ground and will soon be an accom- 
plished fact throughout the United States if the women only be- 
have themselves. 

In England the fighting element among women has done 
more to prevent their getting the franchise than all other in- 
fluences combined. Woman has always been woman’s worst 
enemy—and equally true in this cause. If the women in this 
country hope to gain the ballot they must be ladylike and gain 
ground by argument and sweetness rather than by the smashing 
tactics of their British sisters. 

But what can be said of the disgraceful scenes in Washington, 
D. C., March 3rd, when the women from all over the country 
tried to parade the streets in an orderly, ladylike manner as a 
demonstration of the sentiment in favor of votes for women? 
The disgrace is upon men. Hoodlums insulted the womanhood 
of America as never before, and blocked the parade with riots 
and mob violence. The disgrace is tenfold stronger upon the 
city of Washington and upon Congress that controls Washing- 
ton, for allowing such a scene. 

Has not an orderly citizenship the right to parade the 
streets of our national capital? Will we get excited over the 
disgraces in Mexico and shut our eyes to those at our very 
door? What has become of our boasted citizenship when the 
women of England plant bombs and blow up houses, and smash 
windows and riot like fiends, and when the men of our own 
country so forget the courtesies due the fair sex as to become a 
howling, foul-mouthed mob of street hoodlums? It demon- 
strates that there is only a thin varnish over our savage, baser 


natures. 
—#eeR— 
CREDIT UNIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


O far as we know only one state has taken any step towards 
S the establishment of credit unions, similar to these in 
Europe. Massachusetts in 1909 enacted a law which 
authorizes the formation of credit unions which can be started 
by farmers or anyone desiring to pool their funds, their good 
names, and thus secure money at a fair rate of interest. 

These credit unions are under the strict supervision of the 
bank commissioner of the state and every precaution is taken 
to make them safe. Both the borrower and the lending union is 
held to strict account, morally and financially. It is a good 
school of business practice at least, and the borrower is shown the 
folly of his ways if he attempts to borrow money of the union for 
foolish or needless purposes. 

According to the Massachusetts law seven can organize 
a credit union. They can increase the number by electing to 
membership as many as they feel justified in taking into this 
close business fellowship. 

There is no reason why other states can not at least authorize 
the organization of credit unions along the line of the Mass- 
achusetts law. Statesmen interested should write to the Bank 
Commissioner of Massachusetts at Boston for the pamphlet on 
Credit Unions, which fully describes the details of the organiza- 

tion and the law. 
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DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
oe by one the states are dodging the Constitutional 


restraints and adopting a direct method of voting for 
United States Senators. Iowa has passed the Oregon bill 
which gives the people a clear cut choice. No longer will the 
polititicians manipulate a legislature and repudiate the popular 
choice for senator. 
When we universally get a chance to vote direct for presi- 
dent and vice-president we will have gotten the government 
pretty well in the hands of the people. 


—FO ke 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 


ITH the fur flying down in Mexico and war in the 

Balkan states it doesn’t look much like peace, does it? 

With the clamoring of some adverturers and inter- 

ested parties for our Uncle Samuel to go down and spank some 

of the revolutionists in Mexico it looks as though another peace 

congress were badly needed. And sure enough there is one on 

the bills, The Fourth American Peace Congress convenes in 

St. Louis May Ist, 2nd and 3rd. It is hoped they will bring 

enough ice packs with which to cool the hot headed clamorers 
for intervention in Mexico. 

How can peace be brought about? Compel those who write, 
talk or in any way advocate war to go to the front—not as 
“eolonels”’ or as officers who do not get within gun shot of dan- 
ger—but to serve in the fighting ranks. 

Oh, it is easy to talk about war and intervention and all that 
so long as there is no danger of getting shot! But they will shut 
up like a clam if they have to swelter in the trenches, crawl on 
their bellies through the hot dust, and die under a tropical 
sun just for the fun of licking some revolutionists who are 
fighting for what our forefathers fought for at Bunker Hill and 
Lexington, and our own fathers fought for at Gettysburg and 
Appomatox. 

The sentiment against war is growing. The people are get- 
ting weaned away from the pomp of militarism. They are get- 
ting tired of paying vast fortunes for pensions and do not want 
another war with its crippled list to be pensioned—not if they 
can help it. The people who suffer, who pay the bills, who re- 
sent this war cry ought to have more to say about these matters 
than the few who profit by wars. Does Congress know how 


you feel about this? 
—F Ee 
SHALL WE OUTLAW POOLING? 


EFORE Woodrow Wilson left the governorship of New 
B Jersey to become our President, he worked hard to put 

through a New Jersey law forbidding pooling in any 
manner. This brings up the question, are pools a bad thing or 
are they not? 

What is a pool? “A voluntary association of sellers who 
place the marketing of their product under some central control 
or general restriction” for the purpose of restricting competi- 
tion by lessening the output so prices can be advanced, or to 
hold the middlemen to a set price. Buyers may also pool their 
interests. 

A pool then, is a bad thing, isn’t it? Suppose, for instance, 
that the manufacturers of gasolene engines, (I take these be- 
cause they are not pooled) pooled their interests so as to re- 
strict the output and thus force the price up. The farmers 
would ery out against such a pool, wouldn’t they? But suppose 
they pooled their interests merely to compel every manu- 
facturer in the pool to make a better‘engine, and keep the cost 
down where it was in the cut-throat days of bitter competi- 
tion. They would be lauded for their good deeds, wouldn’t 
they? But they wouldn’t make any profits! So you see a pool 
may be bad, or it may be good. 

The city laborers and tradesmen pool their interests and form 
unions, and many farmers stand up for the unions in a good, 
brotherly fashion. But suppose the hired men formed a union 
and worked only 8 hours a day, with time-and-a-half pay for 
overtime and double pay for Sundays and holidays, how would 
the farmer like that? Suppose the threshers joined a pool and 
raised the rates and made unreasonable demands? It makes a 
difference whose ox is gored, doesn’t it? 

Now let’s consider the farmer’s pool. The fruit growers of 
the West, the truckers of the South, the tobacco and cotton 


growers pool their interests and thereby lessen the out- 
put and raise the price. The advice of everybody to the farmers 
is to cooperate, to pool their interests and get what is coming 
to them. If states like New Jersey enact laws against pooling, 
where is the farmer at? It will throw him back upon the old 
system of raising lots of poor stuff and dumping on a glutted 
market controlled by speculators. 

President Taft vetoed the bill that exempted cooperative 
farmers associations from prosecution by the goverment in case 
they pooled their interests to raise the price, in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. It was class legislation and should 
have been vetoed. 

Thus far the farmers have done more along the line of market- 
ing better stuff of a standard grade, and getting more for it by 
cutting out losses, than by in any way controlling the markets 
and forcing the customers to pay more. But where will it all 
end? 

This is one of the great problems to be considered at the 
National Conference on Merketing and Farm Credits in Chi- 
cago, April 8th, 9th and 10th, Sherman Hotel. Something must 
be done. Farmers can grow the stuff. How will they market 
it so as to get more and yet not rob the poor city consumer? 


—fO Re 
BLUE SKY LAW SAVES STATE MONEY. 


HE article “Stopping the Hum of the Humbug,” in the 

February issue gave an idea what the “blue sky’’ Jaw is, 

The opinion of former Governor Stubbs of Kansas, is 
worth considering. 

In a letter to a California man Mr. Stubbs says: 

“Tt can be definitely proven that the Kansas ‘blue sky’ law 
has saved the people of this state more money since it has been 
enacted than the entire cost of the state government during 
that time, including our educational, charitable and penal 
institutions and every item of expense necessary to pay for the 
executive, judicial and legislative branch of the government. 

“T regard the ‘blue sky’ law as the most important legisla- 
tion which deals entirely with financial and commercial prob- 
lems that has been enacted in the last 25 years.” 

So many farmers would not now be holding stock in the 
fake gold mines, oil wells, etc., waiting in vain for dividends, 
if they had been protected as is the Kansas farmer, by a “blue 
sky” law. } ' 

—fo ge 


RAILROAD WISDOM. 


ORE than one railroad has come to its senses. Instead 
of lobbying to get the laws they want, they are devoting 
money and attention to furthering the interests of the 

farmers along their lines. 

Not only have special trains been put at the service of agri- 
culture colleges for the wider spread of better farm methods, 
but they have bought thousands of acres of farm lands along 
their lines and established small farms here and there for demon- 
stration -purposes. They put good farm experts (let us say 
teachers) on these farms and they are to build up the agri- 
culture in those localities by demonstrating better methods of 
farming. 

If it is true that the passenger traffic is carried at a loss or at a 
very nominal profit (which we do not believe) then it is wise to 
spend less advertising the scenic beauty of the road, cease 
trying to get rich people to travel more, and to spend more 
money creating freight business. The agricultural special 
trains, and the demonstration farms are just the thing to in- 
crease freight traffic. They must help build up a better agrie 
culture for out of it comes more shipping. No poverty stricken 
rural community has much produce to haul to market. 


—¥O R= 
RURAL TELEPHONE RIGHT. 


O the rural cooperative or farmers’ telephone companies 
have a square deal in regard to the use of highways and 
entry into towns and cities? What complaint have you to 

make? What legislation is necessary to give such lines equal 
chance with stronger competitors? 

The only way to get what you want is to make your wants 
known. Successful Farming is a pretty good medium through 
which such matters can be discussed 
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This school 


HEN they talked about building that township 
W school I wasn’t much in favor of it. Taxes seemed 

pretty high already, and it looked like more expense, 
go I voted against it. Most of the people seemed to want it 
though, and the proposition carried. After they got it started 
and my boy wanted to go I thought he might as well try it, 
for he had sort of outgrown the district school and hadn’t 
attended for a couple of years. 
+ “Well, he hadn't been there many days when he began to 
ask me questions about farming, and he certainly had me step- 
pin’ sideways to keep from tellin’ him I didn’t know how to 
answer more than half his questions. And I must tell you about 
our corn contest. You know, they studied quite a lot about seed 
corn and how to test it down at the school, but I didn’t have 
much faith in the new ideas the boy talked about. Finally he 
said, ‘Dad, you get the seed ready for half of that east 40 and 
let me get the seed ready for the other half, and we’ll see who 
raises the most corn.’ Well, it’s a little hard to admit it, but he 
beat me about 10 bushels to the acre. And he’s taught me a lot 
of other things that have opened my eyes and increased the 
yrofits of the farm 
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al center for the township 


A proposition was submitted to the voters which provided 
that the township should issue $4,000 worth of bonds, these 
bonds to be sold on five years’ time. This is equivalent to a 
tax of $27.77 on each quarter section, to be paid in five years, 
or a tax of 3% cents on each acre each year. More than three- 
fourths of the votes cast were favorable to the project. 

A splendid building was erected and completed in January, 
1912. It is situated on top of a hill and overlooks the sur- 
rounding country. The building is a good example of progres- 
sive architecture and is well lighted, heated and ventilated. 
The interior finish, decoration and furnishings, show careful 
thought in every line and material. The first floor of the build- 
ing is used for grade work while the second floor is used by the 
high school pupils. The old school building, next door, has 
been left intact. It is used for school board and various other 
township meetings. 

This special school opened its first session on January 29, 
1912. A two-year high school course is arranged in which man- 
ual training and culture are offered for the boys and sew- 
ing for the girls. Domestic science is soon to be added to the 
curriculum. The 
equipment is not 





So, if you want to 
know what I think 
of it, you can just 
yut it down that 
’ consider it the 
best move this 
township ever 
made. You may 
get the wrong idea 
from what I just 
said,’ for I only 
mentioned the 
dollars and cents 
side of it to show 
you that tL i a 
paying proposi 
tion. The best part 
of the whole business is the way that it gets the boys interested 
and, to tell the truth, it has made a lot of us old chaps study our 
business more than we used to, and get out of ruts that we have 
been in for So, if any other township is thinking of 
starting a special school for the boys and girls who have out- 
grown the district school, just tell them that I said to go ahead.” 
| Similar expressions are heard from other patrons of the 
Grand Meadow Township Special School of Cherokee County, 
Iowa. This school it successfully solving a great problem for 
the community in which it is located, and I am convinced that 
a similar school will solve the great problem of the proper 
education of the country boys and girls in a vast number of 


These farm b« 


years 


townships in many states 
To Miss Kate R. Logan, superintendent of Cherokee county 


schools, is due the credit of overcoming many obstacles and 
establishing this special school. As is true when any radical 
change is considered, there was much oppdsition to overcome 
and much agitation preceded the final result. The people are 
not all dead yet who think that a limited knowledge of readin’, 


’ritin’, and ’rithmetic is.all a child should receive in school. 
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s and girls are past the common rural! schools, but receive practical training 42 the special! school. 


elaborate or ex- 

ensive. Two good 

enches with suf- 
ficient equipment 
of tools have been 
provided for man- 
ual training work. 
Any school situat- 
ed in the count 
and provided wit 
a teacher who ap- 
preciates his op- 
portunities re- 
quires but little 
more in the way 
of equipment for 
the study of elementary agriculture. Manual training and 
agriculture are taught by the principal, and sewing is taught 
by the grade teacher. They contemplate securing an assistant 
high school teacher who will teach domestic science. 

This new line of work will require a small amount of 
additional equipment, but it may be very simple and inexpen- 
sive and yet be efficient. 

Most of the children drive or ride to and from school, so that 
it was necessary to erect a suitable barn for their horses. 
Only high school pupils come from outside the district in which 
the special school is located, and they are large enough to 
handle horses without danger. 

This invalidates one of the strong arguments so often 
advanced against the consolidation of rural schools, viz, the 
difficulty and danger encountered in_ transporting little 
children to and from school. The only children who come from 
a distance are of sufficient age and size to be capable of trans- 
porting themselves and the expense of a driver 1s unnecessary. 

In addition to furnishing an opportunity for practical educa- 

Continued on page 23 
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So N 
\N N many sections of the 


country dishonest owners 

and tricky tenants, engaged 
in the innocent pastime of con- 
tinuously fleecing one another, 
are having a demoralizing ef- 
fect upon agriculture. For 
example, a successful business 
man, who had invested $14,- 
000 in one of the best farms in 
this part of the county, sat 
in his office in a nearby city 
one day last winter and poured 
out his woes to the writer. 

“IT don’t understand it,” 
protested the owner of the 
farm. “I’ve played fair with 
this young fellow and then 
lost out. t gave him the best 
chance of his lifetime to make 
good. I furnished him with 
money to meet his necessary 
expenses and pay his hired 
help during the summer, and 
last fall I loaned him money 
to buy two work teams and 
15 good dairy cows to make up 
his half of the herd. I have 
treated him as I would my own 
boy; done everything to en- 
courage him to take an interest 
; in developing my farm. I have 
been good to him and he has stung me good and proper. I feel 
as if I had been hit below the belt.” 

I nodded assent, for it so happened that I knew both parties 
and had taken a keen interest in the owner's attempt to man- 
age his farm under a liberal system of tenant farming. He wasa 
man big in mind and heart and body. He had started the 
young man in business; been more than liberal in furnishing 
money, stock and equipment. Business moved along smoothly 
until after harvest time, when the owner of the farm called the 
young man into his office to go over their accounts for the season 
and make plans for next year’s business. One-half of the pro- 
ceeds from the dairy had been paid to each party at the end of 
each month by the city milk dealer; one thousand bushels of 
potatoes had been sold and that many more were in the cellar; 
about 70 tons of hay and 4,000 bushels of grain could be spared 
without putting the stock on short rations until time to turn 
them into pasture. It had been a good season for both parties. 
The following conversation took place in the landowner’s office. 

“Well, James, I called you into the office to look over our old 
accounts and get business straightened up for the season. 
am well satisfied with the way you have managed the farm; we 
have both made a little money, and I suppose, of course, you will 
have a few hundred dollars to pay on your notes as soon as we 
sell the potatoes, hay and grain. If you can make out about 
$750 I am willing to allow the rest to run until another year; 
that will make it easy for you and leave you something to work 
with during the spring and summer. We have got a nice 
bunch of stock together and should be able to keep more cows 
this year. If we stick together for a few years you will have a 
good start, and I will have my farm up in shape. I like the way 
you manage the business and mean to give you as good a chance 
as I can afford to.” 

I am verysorry, Mr. Jones, but I can not pay you anythi ng 
on the notes this year. You see, I owed my father-in-law some- 
thing oves $2,000 and last month he insised that I pay him or 
give him some kind of security. I gave him a chattel mortgage 
en my stock and my half of the crops and I must satisfy him 
before I can pay you anything onthe notes. This is really the 
best Iean do. If you insist you can have your farm back at 
the end of the month’ There is another farm where I can move 
and I would prefer not to bother with taking care of your stock 
during the balance of the year.” 

“Tt seems to me that you were pretty easy to furnish this fel- 
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low with so much money and 
not protect yourself by holdin 
a mortgage on his stock a 
cropsuntil he had made a sub- 
stantial payment on his notes,” 
Iremarked. ‘Easy!’’ replied 
the landowner, “I have been 
amark. I have done business 
with all kindsof men. Thisis not 
the first time that I have been 
stung. However, I have always 
taken pride in my ability to 
judge human nature correctly 
and I have made but few mis- 
takes. I don’t blame this young 
man so much as I do his family. 
His wife’s family are as crooked 
as they make them, and they 
have corrupted him. I te 
you when a young fellow mar- 
ries into that kind of a tribe, 
where dishonesty is practiced 
every day in the year, he soon 
loses his high regard for hon- 
esty and becomes dishonest 
enough to cheat another in or- 
der to get a few dollars for him- 
eclf. When a man’s faith 
in the golden rule is gone there 
is not much man left. 1 know 
that I have been lax in dealing 
with this fellow; more so than 
I should have been had I been doing 
other circumstances. He was my partner in the business and 
I trusted him. I have learned my ow and have paid dearly 
for my tuition. I deserve no sympathy. Business is busi- 
ness. No matter how much you want to do for a fellow 
you should never give him an opening to fleece you. It is 
thefellow you least suspect who does you to a turn every time.” 

Another landowner leased his iry farm and moved to 
the city. He hada large farm, well-stocked and well ees 
for producing milk for the condensary. His tenant had taken 
hold of the farm and dairy and showed every indication of be- 
ing a hard-working, intelligent farm manager. The cows were 
doing well and the crops gave promise of good yields. The 
owner had made it a practice to buy all of his purchased feed- 
stuffs during the spring and summer, thus saving from $5 
to $7 a ton on his feed bills. He made the suggestion to his 
tenant that they could save quite a sum of money by buying 
their feedstuffs early. The tenant did not have the ready 
money to pay for his half of the feed, but the owner readily 
consented to sign a note with him for the full amount of the 
feed-bills, or $900, to be paid the first of the next February. 
Things moved along smoothly until that time. The tenant in 
the meantime had sold his share of the crops, fed out nearly all 
of the grain feeds and pocketed the money. The result was that 
the owner of the farm had to meet the note at the city bank 
while the tenant left him with his cows and farm on his hands 
and moved to new and fresher pastures in an adjoining county. 

The owner of the farm had been a good fellow and had been 
viciously stung. He had signed the note in good faith, think- 
ing of course that the tenant would promptly meet his share 
of the obligation. He had faith in human nature and had left a 
dangerous opening. Many owners of farms make it a practice 
to sign notes with their tenants to tide them over a few months 
of the year. It isa dangerous practice. It is better to furnish 
them with the money and keep control of the farm and busi- 
ness in your own hands. 

The difficulty of securing farm labor is the only reasonable 
excuse for the existence of any system of tenant farming. If 
a man has more land than he can manage and look after him- 
self he is almost compelled to “let out” his farm and stock, 
either for cash rent or on sharse. The tenant puts his labor 
against the owner's capital. If the owner still retains the man- 


business under 
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“HOW AND WHY OF 
CROP ROTATION 


By A. H. SNYDER, Associate Editor 






Grain Farming and the Fertility Problem 


RACTICE crop rotation and make, save and apply 
P manure”’ is the advice most frequently given the man 
who inquires for a method of maintaining the fertility of 
his soil. The advice is excellent for the farmer who is so situated 
he can carry it out in full. Properly combined, rotation 
und manure are a powerful combination, and it must be ad- 
tted that the man who feeds all the grain and forage grown 
pon his farm has a much more simple problem in keeping his 
soil fertile than does his brother who 1 arke ‘ts his grain. 
Rotation for the Grain Farmer 
But a large percentage of the farmers of the corn belt are, 
nd ways will be, grain farmers. Beefsteak, butter, mi ilk, 
etc., form an important part of the ration of the American peo- 
exceedingly unsatisfactory as an exclusive diet 
standpoints of economy and of health and effi- 
“staff of life,”’ and new methods of 
an food are being discovered every 








| 
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a Tx 


ple but are 
from both the 

enc) Bread is the 
itilizing the cereals as hun 

The prevalence of tenant farming and short-time leases also 
mitigates in favor of grain farming, since comparatively few 
renters keep large numbers of animals 

Can a man profitably follow grain farming and at the same 
maintain or increase the fertility of his land? That 
question is of tremendous Importance to a large percentage of 


time 


larmers 

European farmers have given an affirmative answer by the 

ct that much of their land is now producing greater yields 
ot grain than ever be fore, and even greater yields than our 
comparatively new American soils 

There are methods whereby a man can profitably produce 
and sell grain and his land become more fertile, but such 
methods must provide for returning to the soil as much, or 
ore, fertility as is removed by the produce sold. Much more 
fertility is removed when grain is sold, than when the crop 
3 marketed in the form of livestock. This is evident from the 
fact that approximately three-fourths of the fertility in feed 
goes into the manure and only one-fourth is retained in the 
body of the animal. It requir veral tons of corn to pro- 
yet one ton of corn contains more 
v contained in a ton of fat cat- 
man who 
in the man 


res & 


duce a ton of beef or pork, 
the amount of fertilit 
is evident, therefore, that the 


much more fe 


than twice 
tle or fat hogs It 
markets grain must 
who markets his pro- 


place rtility th 


duce “on the hoof.” 
Let us take as illus- & 
ration the common 
rotation of corn 


two years, oats and 
ver eu h one year. 
Chis rotation is fol- 
ywed extensively in 
the newer 
the corn belt 
We will assume that 
n acre produces 120 
hels “ corn, 50 
shels of oats, two 
clover hay 
and two bushels of 
clover seed during 
four years. The fer- 
tility contained in 
that amount of pro- 
would be ap- 
proximately as 
shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


sections 


tons of 


duce 





A large percentage of the farmers of the corn belt are grain farmers. 


Nitrogen Phosphorus Potassium 

ibs ibs. Ibs 
Corn, 120 bushels. ... 120.0 20.4 22.8 
Oats, 50 bushels..... 33.0 5.5 8.0 
Clover Hay, 2 tons....... 80.0 10.0 60.0 
Clover Seed, 2 bushels. .. 3.5 1.0 1.5 
Total.. era 36.5 36.9 92.3 


"Cheap Susely of Nitrogen 

Nitrogen is required in much greater amounts than either of 
the other elements. Furthermore, nitrogen costs from 15 to 17 
cents a pound when purchased in commercial form, and is 
therefore so expensive that the farmer can not afford to buy 
it for use in general farming. He must so arrange his system 
of cropping as to obtain the nitrogen supply from the air by 
growing legumes. 

The figures given in the table are for the grain only in the 
case of corn and oats and assume that the corn stalks and 
straw remain upon the land. If the clover hay and the clover 
straw from the seed crop are also added to the soil, and only 
corn, oats and clover seed sold, the nitrogen problem stands as 
follows: Removed in corn 120 pounds, in oats 33 pounds, in 
clover seed 3.5 pounds, making a total of 156.5 pounds. Re- 
placed by two tons of clover hay, 80 pounds, which, deducted 
from the amount removed, leaves 76.5 pounds, a deficit which 
must be supplied or the fertility of the soil is decreased to that 
extent. 

The growth of clover during the first season—after the oats 
crop is Tervested. and the growth the second season, after the 
clover seed is harvested, should be about one-half ton, con- 
taining 20 pounds of nitrogen. This reduces the deficiency to 
56.5 pounds. Had the land been planted in corn for only one 
year, the clover crop would have been sufficient to more than 
replace the nitrogen removed by the grain crops. 

The strictly grain farmer who follows the practice of growing 
more than one crop of corn to each crop of clover must supply 
a means of feanliiien nitrogen in addition to that sup- 
plied by the clover. In most cases, the use of a leguminous 
catch crop sown in one or both crops of corn at the last culti- 
vation, is the most practical method. One and one-half tons 
of cowpeas, soybeans, or vetch would more than supply the 
deficit of 56.5 pounds of nitrogen in the rotation under consid- 


eration, 
Replenishing the 


Phosphorus 
& Tosupply the 
phorus removed in 


the grain sold it will 
be necessary to apply 
about 200 pounds per 
acre of steamed bone 
meal, or 200 pounds 
of raw rock phos- 
phate, or 400 pounds 
of acid phosphate 
every four years. The 
cost of the neces- 
sary amount of phos- 
phorus in the form 
of raw rock phos- 
phate will not be 
more than $1 a year. 
The average soils of 
the corn belt are so 
abundantly supplied 
DADS GRA TE ia ER ESN 3 with potassium (with 
the exception of peat 
and muck soils) that 
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the small amount of that element re- 
moved by selling grain can be neglected | 
for many years to come. However, the 
man who desires to return the potassium 
to his farm, can purchase the necessary 
amount in the form of sulphate, muriate, 
or kainite, for a few cents per acre. By | 
this system, the roughage all remains | 
upon the landand only grain is sold. The 
supply of active organic m< ‘ter is thereby 
maintained and the mineral elements are | 
made available for crops. 
In some seasons and upon some soils 
difficulty is experienced in returning the 
clover crop to the soil without injuring 
the growth of the seed crop. When the} 
growth is rank it is advisable to mow the | 
clover twice before the seed crop is per- 
mitted to develop 
The Dollar Side of the Question 
Now, as to the income to be derived 
from this system of farming. With corn 
at 50 cents, oats at 35 cents, and clover 
seed worth $8 a bushel, the crop from an 
acre ‘during four years would return 
$93.50, or a gross income of $23.37 an 
acre each year. If we allow $4 per acre} 
each year for the purchase of phosphorus 
nd the seed of legumes for use as catch | 
crops, and estimate the cost of production 
at $10 per acre, there remains a net in- | 
come of $9.37 an acre each year. This} 
represents 9.37 per cent interest upon an | 
investment of $100 an acre, or more than | 
6 per cent interest on $150 land. 


1 | WwW 

In case the erop of clover seed fails ‘i oan 
and the farmer is duuntved of the income Tone 4 eerie ars 
from that source, he then obtains a net dershi web g , . Ww when he 
return of $5.37 per acre, which is greater renders his official reports. Well, here’sjust 
than is realized by many farmers. a taste of what he found out about Cypress 

The yields considered in our illustration reo Pearce a to get the real 
are moderate and are exceeded by many acts about the wonderful *"Wood Eternal: 
farmers. The same principles hold true READ THIS—IT’S FROM GOV’T BUL. 95. 
with larger yields, provided the yield of (Dept. Agriculture, Forest Service, June, 1911) 


} ’ - e 
clover increases in proportion to the “ FARM LUMBER 

; te “Mach cypress lumber is employed in the construction of silos... , . THE 
grain crops. The mere sowing of a cer- Fanurn pute the wood to many uses, in all of which it gives good service. 
tain number of acres of clover each year w LASTING PROPERTING at ig wel} for Ourbe, when me's poets Set 
. . . ¢! ° atering es for rm stoc ror 8 fo 
is not sufficient. Each ton of clover con- Bhe fi “ 7 eestor 
tains a certain amount of fertility, and 









2 THINGS $5 W248 “CUTOUT?” 


ist—Cut out the REPAIR BILLS on your im prove- 
ments—all over the place—or at least reduce their 
heft and frequency. It’s the Repair Bills due to 
rotten wood that eat up more farm dividends than 
17-year locusts ever did — because they come 
around so much oftener. And in doing repair 
jobs already necessary—IS IT REALLY 
GOOD SENSE TO REPLACE ROTTEN 
WOOD WITH WOOD THAT WILL 
ROT RIGHT OVER AGAIN — WHEN 
YOU CAN GET 


CYPRESS 


the ‘‘Wood Eternal’’ of Biblical history 
at any good Jumber yard? If your near- 
est yard don’t carry it, po some IN- 
SISTING — and write us the facts 
promptly. We will see that you can 
get it. 
2nd—Cut Out the Coupon below, 
Pp, fll it up and send it on its 
ty way—ali for the sake of your 
2, bank account—because 


ee CYPRESS 


© is the only woodon 
“», earth that perma- 
%, nently resists all 
a" rot-influences. 
























































eds and Barns are made of it; likewise troughs or Flumes for conveying 
water from wells or springs. KESISTANCE TO DECAY fits it for Stable Floors 
timbers near the und, as well as for Fences, Gates, and especially for 


the benefit derived from a crop is directly pence Poste and toleph ane lee. It is one of the beat available woods, because 
. . ows ot well an oldsi OF many years. 1 asts @ long me without 
proportionate to the number of wal aL it. .. aT dg uses of cypress is in Greenhouse construction. It is 
a — ai e. Or Dé ail- inent tte that ; place, where it is called upon to resist 
duced. In cases of failure, = partia al Som snaun, excessive heat, and a th elements that hasten decay.””... “In 
ure of the clover crop, the strictly grain | some southern cities heavy cypress planks are used for street curbing. AGRI- 


CULTURAL IMPLEMENT and Machinery Manufacturers make Seed Koxes of it, 


farmer must make good the loss of wagon makers employ it for Beds, and carriage and auto builders work it into 








fertility in some other way, or his soil is panels for fine bodies. [ts SLIGHT tendency to warp has caused its emplo ment 
dea _" ‘ hs rine ay builders of incubators.” ‘As SIDING it practically wears out ore it 
epleted to that extent. — decays. When made into PORCH COLUMNS it RETAINS ITS SHAPE, HOLDS 
f the failure of clover is apparent soon PaINT, and has sufficient strength. . . .It is placed as cornice, gutter, outside 
. : - “s blinds, pilasters, and railing, and is much used for porch floors and on 
after harvesting the small grain with eet Garennes wan orr IT FOR SUCH WIDE USE ars the FREEDOM of the > 
‘cn 4 3 , ‘ . rate » wood from KN AND OTH DEFECTS .... AND THE LONG PERIOD WHICH THE 
which it is sown, a crop of vetch can be WOOD MAY BE EXPECTED TO LAST.” (Also the great EASE WITH WHICH IT 13 Pi 
sown to good advantage. In cases where WORKED with tools.) $ 
the stand of clover appears fairly good | Ai. Cyranss Pecans Lesnany (36 Vots.) tells all—contains dozens 2 
: a sthe | of FREE PLANS for Houses, Barns, etc.—recommends cypress lumber 
in the 7 fall a to withstand on ONLY WHERE IT IS THB ONE BEST woop for the purpose—and is oa D 
winter it is — le to sow cowpeas, fielc sent without charge to wide awake farmers the country over. rs) 
Other setations sdeved § THESE FREE aan keene 
Other rotations may be considered in | GET E BOOKS! a an Sate. 
the same manner as the one taken for | “WRITE TONIGHT”—THEY'LL COME IN A HURRY. £ Bank Baliting 
. Pie : “ 7 =» | “ New Orleans, La. 
illustration and their effect upon soil S ow 8, 
“ ; 4 
fertility closely estimated. So. Cypress Mnfrs. Assn. SP __Lespect to build o 
In Case of Winter Wheat Hibernia Bank Building 2 “ Se, 
In some sections where winter wheat is | New Orleans, Re 
grown, many farmers follow a four-year ieteehdenemee— stent 


rotation of corn, oats, wheat and clover. 








Assuming that wheat yields 30 bushels) Fo «.g@™®™ = 4, “* Mg /S ...-.- Vol. 1, U. 8. Govt. Report. 
and taking the same yields for the other 4 wi, Jp Vol. 7. on Cypress Shingles. 
grain crops, it would be necessary to sup- = — “9 on “es aa 

~ . ¢ : pat me on the li or 
ply es . pound of - Ny by = chee Vol.20, on *'Farm Lumber Needs” 
growth of leguminous catch crops. / er Vol. 36, "Short Catto Good Farm 


six-year rotation of corn, corn, oats, clover, 
wheat and clover is practiced in some 
localities, especially upon the larger 
farms. If only grain and clover seed ae 
are sold and a good growth of clover is Fy 
obtained from each sowing, this system 
of farming will maintain the nitrogen. 

The problems of grain farming have 
reese but little attention in the . 
and, as a result, millions of acres of soil 
have been impoverished. The corn belt 
grain farmer has “changed” his land by 


Carpenter (with free plans and worki 
drawings) to come as soon as printed, 
(No cost or obligations on me.) 
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“YOU ARE MAKING A MISTAKE | 


If you do not investigate the *“Temple”’ one, two and four 


agotal. 1 to 0 Tiorse Power. Weightand bulk ares hm Credit 























crowing a crop of small grain now and y EE npg ee TA 
then in an otherwise continuous culture average engine. » easily started. Vibration pres Terms 
of corn. If he produced a crop of clover | fee pee wag ty fh oe . 


he sold the hay and vaguely supposed 





. ° | it— 
that the clover roots in some mysterious Parrerm,ecate a, 7 good, Write for Free catalog ond sp he pemy Ae “ag 
manner replaced all the fertility re-| TEMPLE PUMP » Mpmutacturers for 60 Years, 127 Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
moved by a half dosen grain crops. Every page of advertising m e reading matter for 
(in a later artic ° we will discuss one or two ro- you. When you t Ip us to s 


tations from the standpoint of the livestock or 
uiry farmer.) 






ful Farming when you write, 
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Buy Your LAST 
Separator FIRST 


ADDING VALUE TO FARM PAPERS 
We take about a dozen good farm = 
lications and although this may k 
f you have never owned a | extravagant to many, we feel that we get 
(operator don} , Tt valuable suggestions enough from any 
















leasly, only to find t 


need and wantareally good | One during a year to pay the subscrip- 


machine. If you haves worn | tion price of the entire lot. On our list 
See ey Ca | one pers published weekly, semi- 


rator, let your next be a life- : 
time investment. Geta mont ly and monthly so that at all times 
we have reliaple and strictly to date in- 


Great Western) jc have? One daily farm paper is 


first instead of “work- | enough of that class. 
o ing Bp 4 it." Get = 

ee Art Book on Geparating . . 
Crean and Handling Milk. | and others which make a specialty of one 
route OF trtenhe ace | line of farming such as poultry, livestock 





eee notice re | oF fruits. Really it is surprising when one 

‘ geta right down and figures up what 

$10 to $15 splendid values we get for a small ex- 
penditure. 


Be eae We. 
for tatonce, address | All of our best papers contain a veteri- 
nary department in which is given valu- 
able information as to symptoms and 
cures for various diseases and troubles. 
We always realized the downright prac- 
tical value of these departments but 
never really got much out of them 
until a few years ago. Of course no man 
can carry all these suggestions, formulae, 
etc., in his head, and when trouble comes 
up it is almost hopeless to think of look- 
ing over magazines until what we need is 
found. Many people cut out material 
which they think they may have use for 
some time and keep a scrap book. We 
—_ this —_ oy ree qa he it is 
Is offered for limited time only at this extraordinary | bard to properly classify material in a 
ee price, Bend in Jour order today. book peed’ tamsthet in that fashion. 

yone Can Put It On ore needed, Guickiy puten ana | Then too there is often a valuable article 

oe, om cn See, De akens on the other side which we hate to spoil. 


send in your order toda Th a | We finally solved the problem with the 
So ea ranauplios on 1 ply with #piy and ply asnoted. | purchase of a card index. Now when our 
ess eave you bis mone cabanas Ply 960 | chickens have the roup, all we-have to do 
ory. to-coneuthor hehe Tig Write foe low. net tac | is to look behind the indicator R in our 
WARENOUSES: | Cinsionsti itew York “Ksnses City See Frenciece | index and find the cure for roup. There 
go fh. morgen Stroct ” nese LY COMPANY 1 | it is ready to be found at a moments notice 
4 _Siieese, "| either cut out and pasted on a card or 
neatly copied in ink. Not long ago a 
nei r who had laughed many times at 
my “information bureau,” came over very 
much discouraged, seeking advice and aid 
for a $200 mare that was seriously sick. 
A veterinarian was not to be had within 
30 miles and it would take several days to 
get a reply with directions from the in- 
ormation heneen of his farm paper or an 
agricultural station. We studied her 
symptoms and found a cure in my card 
index which cost but a few cents. It is 
needless to say that this neighbor now has 
a card index of his own. 

Not only is the card index valuable for 
filing symptoms and cures for diseases of 
‘Tie cine alt ay a various animals, but can become a bureau 
book, "The Hog from Bisthto Sele” | Of general information. My index con- 

THE L. B. SILVER CO. tains formulae for mixing fert 


nee 145 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 0 | sprays, whitewashes, and cements 
Oo 100 c | many other items of value to the farmer. 
ve r ty es Whenever a magazine — pveoers 

and suggestive article which I wish to k 
and Sizes of BOOK FREE |‘. future use the card index again meoeis 
Gi The Soll | handy. Suppose the article is on straw- 
utaw Intensive | berries. Behind the indicator § is a card 
Titlage” | bearing the name, page number and date 
Disk Implements of issue of the magazine in which it is to 
on ee + ay be found. Each magazine is kept in a 
kinds when @ neat pile by itself in the order it is issued. 
seldom um It is then a simple maiter to find the 
more—and often article. 
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Galvo brand high 
Rubber Roofing, 


Made to Withstand Any Weather and Climate 


























mee." One Best 


Why lose profits breeding and feed- 
ing scrub hogs? Two of oer O.1.C, 
hogs weighed 2806 lbs. » 
We are headquarters for 
breeders. Will sendsample | 


pa of our famous 


O.1.C. HOGS 


on time and give agency to first 
We are originators, most extensive 

and shippers of thoroughbred swine in the 
world and hold the unparalleled record of 
having been established 47 years without 
loaing a single hog by cholera or any 
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. A _ . 
tenet, get Mets The women folks also have a card in- 


about Cur. dex and with its aid get much more prac- 
AWAYS (CL __ If your deater can't supply you, write : : 
up Gane Ge. a ‘i “* | tical use from their magazines. Receipts 


Cetaway Harrow Co. 906 Main St. Cons. - : 
Vakera of the original CLARK disk implements | and household su tions are copied on 


aquarteriy | acard and filed for uture use. This is the 
Dubiehed ana | handiest cook book imaginable, for the 
Tells how to mate, breed and care for poultry the best card can be removed and placed before 
way. Most complete record system. Provides for three | the cook for easy reference. There is no 
ba awe frown 6 toate wz tm each issue, Quotes prices | creasing and weighting to keep down 
broaders of the best kind. "Maxe big money on poultry the leaves of a book which is so bound that 
that you etart right, Deals with epectal erore aod in. | it will shut.—C. J. Griffing. 
engv » . - : . ° . 
a 0007328 cm a ee cardening, ete., 10 cents J Note: With Buccssatal Farming publishing an 
index in each issue, and a yearly index also, it is 
Shorewood Farms Co., Saugatuck, Mich. | now easy to find most any subject in a short time. 
A binder makes Successful Farming a very valu- 
It pays. | able book of reference.—Editor. 

















Read every ad in this issue. 





Upon our list are general farm papers | 


STEEL Shingles 


Will Save You 
a Pile of Money 











e La . —_ 
When you think how cheap Edwards Steel 
Shingles are, how much longer they last, how ; 
much easier they are to put on than common- 
place roofing, it’s hard to tell just how much 
we do save each buyer. It’s a big pile of money. 


They Beat Wood Shingles 

The best wood shingles to be had nowadays seldom 
last 10 years, and it’s a long, slow, tedious job 
putting them on. Besides, any building with wood 
shingles is a regular ‘‘fire trap’ —apt to burn up any 
moment, Edwards Steel neice ast over twice 
as long as and as they come in big clusters of 
10 or more, anybody can put them on in almost no 
time. Furthermore, they are absolutel aygo-qrect 
and are guaranteed so by a $10,000 Gach Bon 


No Chance of Rust 

Unlike ordinary iron. roofi Edwards Steel 
Shingles never rust. With the Edwards Stee! Shin- 
gle, the nails are egemphetely covered by our pat- 
ented interlocking device, and the edges are e 
absolutely rust-proof by the famous Edwards 
Sigatoots Process. No chance rust. 

member, too, that Edwards Steel Shingles are 
much easier to put on than any other roofing. 


Write for Factory Prices, Freight Paid 

Edwards Steel Shingles are not only the Songest 
lasting an¢ easiest laid roof in the world, but their 
cost is amazingly low. That's because we se)! direct 
from factory user. And with cus- 
tomers, we only want a emall 9% profit per sale. 
And hy hae the freight. Just send + for our 
latest ng Book 456 and Special Factory Prices. 


can now get on the World's Finest ng Material. 
Give size of your roof, if possible. Write today and 
our proposition will come by return mail. (99) 
The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
406-456 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohie 


































ves greater hea r 
‘urnace and complete fittings shi 
Sactory price. 
30 Days Free Trial—Cash or Credit 















We pay freight charges. 






G ps i - money tn 

1 ou that will save you 

buying, installing and operating’) furnace. 
free—w 


your 
We're glad to mail it te a request 
a postal eek for catalog No. 933. ™ 
Kalemence Stove Co., Mirs.. Kalumanso, Sich. 
Heating nnd ‘Cookin Stoves, the other deserib= 
ing Gas Ranges. Which one do you wishT 
































mow Ce vleviitevsus 
Direct to You 

















Pure Bred 


FOR SAL “Shetland 


ponies thoroughly broken for child 
ren, all ages and colors. 


Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, I!l. 


Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
antee when writing to advertisers. 
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AUTO TROUBLE DEPARTMENT. 
This department will be devoted to the brief 
news of the auto world. 
ose having auto trouble questions they 
want answered through this department must 
state the name and model of the car inquired 


about, otherwise the questions cannot be 
2) 













No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 




















intelligently answered by our aut bile | 
ex pert. 

1. How can an automobile be wired up 
to run on all four cylinders which has four 
vibrating coils, in case one or more of the 
coils were burned out? I have heard it 
said that they could be wired up to run on 
all four cylinders if three of the coils were 





burned out. Please tell me how this can | 
be done. 

2. In cutting out new bushings for 
the lower end of a connecting rod, how is 
the best way to get the measurements to | 
fit the connecting rod and crank shaft? 

3. What causes so many stationary 
gasolene engines to fire uneven? Should | 
they not all fire every two revolutions of | 
the crankshaft if they are working right? | 
—Robert E. Nichols. 

Answer to question No. 1. 

It is possible to wire your engine so that | 
two cylinders will fire from one spark | 
coil, the one cylinder firing on the exhaust | 
stroke and the other firing on the com- 
pression stroke at the same time. I would 
recommend, however, that you get a high- 
tension distributor which operates with 
one coil, as I think this would be more satis- 
factory than trying to wire it the other way. 

Answer to question No. 2. 

In fitting a connecting rod to a crank 
shaft, the best way to get a perfect bear- 
ing on the connecting rod is to scrape 
it. Place the crank shaft in a vice, and 
cover the bearing to be fitted with Prus- 
sian blue. Then take the connecting rod 
and rock it back and forth on the crank 
shaft. The high places on the connect- 
ing rod will be shown by the Prussian 
blue. If you will take your scraper and 
scrape the blue on the connecting rod, it 
will in time smooth down to very nearly a 
perfect fit. 

Answer to question No. 3. 

In the stationary engines, it is custom- 
ary to put on a governor to control the 
speed. After the engine has reached a 
certain number of revolutions, the gov-| 
ernor operates by cutting off the — 
thus causing the engine to miss firing 
until it slows down to the normal number 
of revolutions again. This will cause a 
break in the exhaust. I suppose that this 
is what you refer to.—Earl Butler. 









Cost $1,000,000 


It has cost at least one million dollars to perfect 
the Goodyear tire. 


It is costing us still one hundred thousand yearly 
for research and experiment. 


That’s how Goodyears won top place in Tiredom. 
That’s why these tires, after men have used two million 
of them, far outsell all others. 


What You See 


You can see that No-Rim-Cut tires make 
rim-cutting impossible. That's an enormous 
saving. 

With old-type tires, rim-cutting ruins 23 
per cent. 

You can see the oversize. And that 10 
per cent oversize, under average conditions, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. Those 
savings need no argument. They are too 
apparent. 


Hidden Worth 


But there are other savings, worked out 
by countless tests. 

We have compared, by actual mileage, 240 
formulas and fabrics. Every method and 
process known to tire making has been com- 
pared with every other. 

We use a machine for wrapping tires, so 












every inch of every tire gets exactly equal 
tension. 

In proving these things we've worn out 
hundreds of tires on testing machines in our 


factory. 
After 14 Years 


After 14 years of this ceaseless betterment, 
Goodyears now rule Tiredom. The demand 
has doubled and doubled as men found them 
out. 

Last year’s sales by far exceeded our prev- 
ious twelve years put together. And the 
user’s demand so far this year is running 
double last. 

Such is the verdict of hundreds of thou- 
sands. It will be your verdict when you test 
these tires. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book 


—1l4th-year edition. It tells all known 
ways to economize on tires. 


(j00D SYEAR 


AKRON. OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities—More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, T: ito, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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THE BOOK OF VETCH NOW READY 


The only book of its kind treating fully 
of the subject, telling how and when to 
seed and harvest, where certain varieties 
are better than others, and what vetch 
will do as a soil builder or as a feed for live 
stock. 

Many legumes are as good or better as a 
fe.a for stock, but none are better as a 
feed for worn out, hungry soil—a soil need- 
ing nitrogen and humus. With vetch Mr. 
Smith brought a worn out farm up from 
almost no producing power to 100 bushels 
of corn to the acre. 

Does your farm produce as well as it 
might? Have you worn out hill tops, or is 
your whole farm hungry? Is your soil too 
sandy to hold moisture? Vetch will re- 
deem it if you will follow the instructions 
given in the Book of Vetch, by Wm. C. 
Smith of Indiana. 

Price of the Book of Vetch, poet, 
$1.25. Send all orders to Successful Farm- 
ing, Book Dept. 





FARM REVENUES. 
The farmer sped by in his auto so gay, 
Honkity, honkity, honk 
And the city man paused as he went on his way, 
And begged for the reason of all this display, 
Honkity, honkity, honk! 
Now the reason is plain and I'll tel’ it to you, 
Honkity, honkity, honk! 
He'd sold his fall turkeys, and other fowls too, 
And blown the receipts for a motor car new, 
Honkity, honkity, honk! —Helen Foltz. 
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a Weatherproof is expense-proof 
rinida ake as t mak fi i . . 
sun, wind, snow, heat and cold nee tingly tight against rain, 


This is the everlasting waterproofer of Nature. We use it to make 


Genasco kapmghd 


Because it gives absolute protection Genasco is economical roofing— 


it costs less in the end. 
your dealer for Genasco, 
Kant-le 









Mineral or smooth surface. 
is in every roll of smooth 
prevents nail-leaks, 


Look for the hemisphere 


trademark. The surface Genasco, It water- 


proofs seams without cement and 








The Barber Asphalt Pavi Company Philad i 
Largest produesse .¢ — ng mete New York F delphia 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








SQUIBS FROM A 


By GEO. W. GODFREY, Kossuth Co., Iowa 





This is the month of arbor day. Many | that finally kills the weeds, and it may be! 


do not celebrate this day, but trees have | the last harrowing that makes the corn. 


changed conditions enough to demon- 
strate the need for more tree planting. 
Almost all of our homes need more plant- 
ing: many need much more. Even the 
oldest farm homes often need a few shrubs 
and trees for decoration. Often we have 
neglected the material at hand for plant- 
ing. Our native timber has several shrubs 
and trees valuable for lawn decoration. 
The wild crabapple is as beautiful as 
any hardy flowering shrub the nurseries 


handle and it gives distinction as well as | 


| 
lat any time. 


When we leave one extreme we usually 
go to the other. Many men fed corn alone 
to their hogs for years, and then learnin 
of the advantages of some protein f 
| along with the corn, have gone to the other 
extreme and fed too much protein for the 
greatest profit. That is not common, but 
it happens. Where tankage is being used, 
| one part of tankage to ten of corn is enough 
One part of tankage to 
The 








fifteen of corn is usually enough. 





beauty since it is not commonly planted. the hogs, but it is-harmful to the biggest 
Wild grapes, Virginia creeper, moonseed, | profits. 


and several other vines can be used to| ¢) 250 for 1.500 bushels of corn looks | 


cover the back fences and unsightly places. | jike a lot of money, but it is the amount 


Then there is a joy and satisfaction in 
hunting out these shrubs and vines and 
taking them first handed that never comes 
with nursery stock. It makes one feel 
that the home place is more completely his 
own. 

At our corn show this winter two 
pioneers were talking about their early 
farm experiences. As a boy of 13, one had 
gathered by hand for burning all the old 
stalks on 10 acres of land to fit it for the 
plow. Such stories remind us of the debt 
we owe improved machinery. We don’t 
think of the dise as a very great invention, 
but see what work it saves us. If we had to 
fit our fields with a two-section har- 
row and a walking plow, what work it 
would be! I can hardly understand how 
the early pioneers ever got crops in on the 
prairie sod. We certainly can not com- 
plain about what little work we have to do 
in fitting our fields compared to what it 
once was. If we do not improve the crops 
and yields with our advantages it is our 


fault 


back again. I don’t suppose people like 
the corner loafer who told of seeing a 


meadow lark nesting in a tree, care much always profitable. 


one feeder realized for the corn fed out of 
the silo to his steers. Such results keep 
up the interest in silos, if some fellow in the 
neighborhood does trai! along behind say- 
ing he does not believe it, and stating that 
he does not intend to feed his cattle 
“rotten corn.” They find it hard to argue 
against results. All who are planning to 
erect silos this summer ought to get 
started at them early, as the rush later in 
the season will hold back the work until 
too late for filling. 

About as foolish a piece of legislation as 
has been started lately, is the attempt to 
fix by law how old beef animals must be 
before slaughtered. In the Illinois legis- 
lature, a bill was introduced to prohibit 
the killing of female cattle until 3 yearsold. 
If the state regulates how long a man must 
of holding them. At the present prices, 
beef cattle will increase. 
not wanted for milking are better vealed 








| than kept, as no feeder ever wants them. 


| 


Because the young stuff will be out on 


It is a pleasure to have the birds coming | Pasture soon, a lot of them will get no 


more grain until fall. A creep where the 
colts or calves or little pigs can get grain is 
Feed always makes 


about the return of the birds. They are | the biggest gains on young stock. It is 


not well enough acquainted with them. 
With us, the one who can report the first 
robin, or the first call of a killdeer, has an 
important news item. The song birds 
flitting about and singing takes the lone- 
someness out of the orchard. How we 
boys used to love to keep bird lists. 

Dr. Seaman Knapp said of a certain 
part of the southland, that for hundreds of 
miles there was not a real good garden. 
I wonder if we Northern people are living 
up to our privilege in the way of a garden. 
Of course, everybody has a garden with 
radishes, fettuce and potatoes, and a few 
other standard vegetables. But do we 
have an asparagus bed, or grow such vege- 
tables as celery and salsify. There is an 
ever increasing list of new garden plants; 
they all help to add health and happiness 
to the home, so let us all have our share. 


It looks in April as if our moisture sup- 
ply were greater than we need, but al- 
most always before fall we run short of 
water. The storing of the summer water 
supply should begin now. Spring winds 
sap the moisture out of the soil faster than 
we have any idea. A blanket of loose dry 
earth between the wind and the moist 
soil, holds the water down. 

It is the everlastingly sticking by the 
task in hand that wins. All spring and 
summer there will be times when it looks 
as though the work we are doing is partly 
wasted at least. But the fellows who 
stay at work day by day to the end are 
the ones who win. It is the finish, not the 
start, that counts. It is the last hoeing 





the animal that never loses its milk fat that 


| ripens early for market. 


Because we have been able to get alon 
fairly well without growing alfalfa, 
because it means a lot of trouble to start 
it, alfalfa growing in this section increases 
slowly. Here and there a patch is flourish- 
ing. If it grew in that hee, why will it 
not do as well on the other places in that 
locality if given the same conditions? It 
is a crop that yields such big returns that 
one can afford to go to considerable 
trouble to start it. 

From the agricultural “gush” that one 
reads, usually in other than agricultural 
papers, it would seem that the young 





| he would ever need. 


farmer ought to start out with everything 
That is a big mis- 
take. Every professional man who works 
his own way up has his “starvation 
period’’—so on the farm, there is the time 
of hard pulling. Most of us young farmers 


| can not start with everything in the line of 


equipment, and so we are criticized for 
building instead of bath-rooms. 
You know the story of the house built on 
the sand. Everything must have its 
foundation. On the farm, the tile, the 
silo, and the hog house, are part of the 
foundation for good things later. Truly, 
we must remember not to stop with the 
foundation. 
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extra amount of tankage fed does not hurt | 


| 









keep his cattle, it must also take the risk | 


Dairy bred stuff | 
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\BIG MONEY '" the 
OFF SEASON 


Earn $2000.00 a year 


g Stra money, besides your regu- 
lar farm work, with the 


Improved Powers 
Boring and Drilling 


Machine. Bores a well 100 ft. 


deep in 10 hours. One man can run 


) it; ateamoperatesit and easily moves 
Hover any road. Bores everything 
except hard rock, and it drille that. 
© towor or staking; rotates its own 

drill, Easy terms; write for 
Catalog. 


Lisle Mfa. Co, 
Box 556, Clarinda, lowa. 


$ Puts a Set of | 
Steel Wheels 

on Your Wagon 

Try wheels 30 days for heavy haul- 
ing onroughest roads. If wheels are 


as represented, pay balance. If not, 
back comes your $4. Write for Free Measuring Device. 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


* Madein one piece! All sizes, to fit any axle. Save 
5% of draft. Thousands sold. Owners delighted. 
Life-savers for men and horses. Book Free. 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 957 Quincy, Ill. 


ELECTRIC 
Steel 











hig 
Hfting or pitch 
ing. Saves you 
work and light- 
ens draft nearly 
50%. Don’t rut 
fields 


, +f" roads, 
e also furnish 
Wagons Electric Steel 
Wheels to fit ANY 
wagon. Wheels can't 
dry out or rot. Send for 
free book of facts and proofs. 
Electric Wheel 
5 O Elm Street, 
Quiney, 1. 





prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
on road to market. Make any wagon a Spring wagon. Soon 
save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 
Jonger—horses benefited—thousands in use—'‘my wagon 
rides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 
EY If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. 
40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 715 17th St., Recine, Wis. 


KEEP YOUR FARM 
JRECORDS 10 YEARS) 


Compiled by a farmer—Keeps com- 
plete recor of crop, stock and 
equipment for ten years. No book- 
keeping knowledge required. Write 
‘or sample page. Agents wanted. 


FOSTER’S FARM ACCOUNT BOO! 


607 HAYDEN BLDG Cc OLUMBt S.OHIO 


A Constant Water Supply 
is easily maintained without expense 


RIFE RAM 


=) Operates with three or more 
_ gallons per minute from a, 
stream, artesian well or spring. and 
more feet. Free Information on request. 
RIFE ENGINE CO.,2138 Trinity Bidg., New York 
So ert ee ee ee oe eee 





leather protectors. They are puncture- 
proof and one of the best possible antl 
. They preserve the tire enough 
to pay much more than their cost. 
Anyone can easily apply them to any 
make of tire. 
Sold by all first-class supply houses. 
Send for Free Booklet “ vation 
ot Tires.” Leather Tire Goods Co. 
anufacturers, Niagara Falis.N.Y. 
Bit Like hungry wolves 
Fish e any time of the 1 
if you use Magic- -Lure. es 
fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
ulling them out. Write to-day and get @ 
x to help introduce it. nts wanted. 
, BD. Gregory, Dept. 37, Louis, Mo 


4 BUGGY WHEELS T= $83 
With Bobber Tires,$16.46. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
10.30. I make wheels & to 4 in. tread. nm oe 
Wheels, $5.96; Axles $2.25; Wag- 

Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 4 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL 00.,504F 8t., Cincianatl, Ohi 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


: | Cures 


CARE OF THE FARM HACK 

No other vehicle on the farm does more 
work, and stands so much abuse, as the 
hack. It is the general utility wagon. It 
takes the family to town, to church and 
to any and every place that the family 
wants to go. It carries picnic crowds of 
such weight as would crush almost any 
other vehicle of twice its size. When the 
roads are too muddy for the wagon, the 
hack is brought into use, bearing a load of 
cream, produce or stuff to market, and 
bringing back a load of equal weight. So 
it goes—the faithful hack makes good 
when the wagon and the buggy are laid by. 

Truly, with all this use, the farm hack 
deserves better attention than it usually 
gets. The one who hauls it from under 
the shed in preparation for a trip, should 
make sure that it will not be squealing for 
grease before its return. The tires should 
be set and rebolted every summer. The 
entire rig ought to have a new coat of 
paint each season. In these modern times 
it is an easy matter to purghase carriage 
— that any one can apply, and which 
ooks fine when placed on a cleanly 
washed body. All the bolts will need 
tightening, and many nuts will have to be 
replaced. The better plan is to give the 
rig a thorough inspection every little 
while, and replace the nuts or bolts as 
they get loose or drop out.—D. H. Stovall. 


ABOUT THE WELL 

Too little attention is given to the well 
by very many farmers. The top of the 
well is usually very loosely stoned, and 
planked over none too tightly, there being 
nothing to prevent angle worms, toads, 
and snakes, besides other filth, from getting 
into the water. 

With the present knowledge of the use 
of concrete, it is not difficult to make the 
well proof against this annoyance. In 
stoning up my well, I made the top 3 feet 
perfectly tight by the use of concrete, lay- 
ing it entirely out to the solid earth, the 
full diameter of the well. 

To save cement, the concrete was built 
cone-shaped, from the outer edge of the 
well toward the center, and finished at the 
surface with 4 or 5 inches of concrete, 5 
feet square. A man-hole was left in the 
center, fitted with three thicknesses of 
boards, breaking joints, through which the 
pump pipe passes, making a perfectly 
tight job. ; 

The sketch given herewith will give an 
idea of its construction.—F. H. Dow. 
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Lame 
Horses 


Makes Limping, Idle Horses Sound of 
Limb and Valuable Pullers. 


We absolutely uarantee Mack’s 
$1,000 Spavin Remedy to cure Bone or 
Bog Spavin, Ringbone, Thoroughpin, 
Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, Sprung 
Knee, Lacerated and Ruptured Ten- 
dons, Sweeny and all other forms of 





Wart 
ears 
(}\ Tous 


lameness affecting a horse. It's a powerful 
remedy that goes right to the bottom of 
the trouble and cures the lameness in just 
a few days while the horse is being worked 
as usual. Contains nothing that can injure 
the horse and heals without leaving scar, 
blemish or loss of hair. We have de- 
posited $1,000 in a local bank which must 
be forfeited if we fail to do as we say. 

If you are not absolutely sure what 





| causes the lameness, mark with an “X” on 
horse above where lameness occurs, tell 
| how it affects the gait and give age of horse, 
| and send tous. Our expert graduate veteri- 
narian will tell you what it is and how 
| to cure it. 

Your druggist will obtain Mack's 
| $1,000 Spavin Remedy for you if you 
ask him. If for any reason you can’t 
get it, write us. We will see that you 
are supplied. Ask for instructive free book 
“Horse Sense” No. 8. 

McKallor Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Ye 


25 Years of Grand Results 


24 Littell Ave. 
Buffalo, N. 


ar, 
Gentlemen: ‘I have 
used yourSpavin Cure 
for twenty-five years 
with excellent results. 
T. M. Nolan, 


Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 
Keeps legs sound and trim. It will add many 
dollars to the value of your horse, The old reliable 
remedy for Spavin, Ringbone, Splint, Curb, Swollen 
Joints and Lameness. ually reliable as house- 


‘bold remedy. At druggists, $1 abottie. Get free! 
book, “A Treatise on the Horse,” or writeto— 12 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 





On 30 Days’ Trial 


and 2 Yr. Guarantee 
And if it_ doesn’t give 
faction I will 


ote Nn. / 
sefand yout NK, Bee 
Renee ae iwalies. Let me send vou Ni 
My Big Book of : . 
FREE #5 ~ 


Shows al! the latest styles, 








wn . 
our case for special instructions and 
the liniment for mankind. 


ABSORB 
Reduces strained, torn ments, enlarged glands, 
veins or muscles—heals rs—allays pain. Price 


A at dealers or delivered. 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F T St., eld Mass. 


INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Write for Catalog 
Indiana 
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A good catch 


Not everybody of course. People who 
live in the city and who have no room for 
the hives, or places for them to alight in 
case of possible swarming, and no day- 
light leisure in which to manipulate the 
colonies would better not attempt to get 
any profit from bees. There have been 
exceptional instances in which bees have 
been successfully managed on the flat 
roof of a business block in the heart of a 
good sized city, but such a place requires 
skill and frequent attention. A system 
must be practiced to prevent swarming 
with which no one but a veteran coal 
likely suce ; 

In the count , even, not everyone is 
adapted to the business. There are per- 
sons so delicately constituted that a sting 
produces dangerous symptoms. Such peo- 
ple ought not to endager their lives b 
putting themselves in a situation where i 
effects might follow. Anybody susceptible 
to the toxie effect of posion ivy or other 
poisonous plants or insects ought to avoid 
the things to which they are not immune. 
It may be said however, that most people 
can accustom themselves to many t 
which at first produce a temporary 1 
effect, for example, tobacco. The first 
bee-sting does not usually affect one more 
seriously than the first cigar, and one 
soon becomes so accustomed to either 
that the effect is unnoticed. 

Many professional men could manage 
a few colonies during their leisure mo- 
ments. It is always well to have some 
recreation to change the current of thought 
and action and to induce one to get away 
from the daily strain of regular work. 
Some seek the golf links, some an exciting 
whirl in a motor-car, some like to drive a 
a good team, some prefer the pleasure and 
study which a small garden affords. If 
to the latter be added the care and study 
which a few colonies of bees offer, recrea- 





The orchard’s bloom needs the bee 


WHO SHOULD 
KEEP BEES 


By E. S. SHELTER 
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| tion could be made both pleasant and pro- 
fitable. 
Bees Necessary in Orchards. 

The orchardist and gardener should | 
keep bees unless some keeper lives 
near enough to render the service for which 
bees are peculiarly adapted, that of pol- 
lenizing the bloom of all the orchard 
fruits. Some varieties of some species 
actually need pollenizers to insure the 
perfect setting of fruit. In any event 
crossing is beneficaial. 

There is no reason why the farmer may 

not add to the variety of his daily ample 
ration a delicacy which few farmers —e 
unless they keep bees. If the one who 
duces the pasture which feeds the 
does not get his share of the sweetness 
produced he has no one to blame but him- 
self. Bees are freebooters and forage 
where they find a supply. They know no 
boundary lines and respect not owner- 
ship of real estate. But if any land owner 
thinks that bees take more than they give 
he is mistaken. In their mission of use- 
fulness crossing and recrossing 
lenizing and rendering more fruitful ‘th the 
sew that produced it the owner is bene- 

tted rather than otherwise. The farmer 
thinks he has no time to fuss with bees, 
but the time really necessary for the man- 
agement of a few colonies need not aver- 
age 30 minutes a day during the busy 
season on the farm. Th 
tions may be gotten ready before farm 
work presses, and if the farmer has a son 
or dau ter of suitable age who could be 
imGuccd to take an interest in them for a 
share of the profits the venture might be a 
means of education to the young man or 
woman as well as of mutual profit. 

This leads me to say that some of the 
most successful bee-keepers have been 
women. Ability and adaptation to any 
work knows no sex. Woman has shown 
her skill in many lines. 

Anybody may keep bees successfully 
who is fond « of study, who is patient, not 
easily excited, not easily disco , an 
who knows the useful art of in- 
finite pains. He must imbibe the spirit 
of the little toilers of the hive that build 
the most beautiful palaces in the world 
out of the watery secretions of flee 
blooms for the very love of the doing. 


—feR= 


How to Get Information. 

We get a great many inquiries about 
certain crops, or how best to handle cer- 
tain soils, or as to what varieties of crops 
are best for a local condition. These 
questions are generally purely local and 
can not be answered as well by a distant 
editor as by the local state experiment 
station. The stations are paid for by the 
vxecople and ae are at your service. 
Much general information on all kinds of 
farm subjects can be secured by writing 
to the Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., asking for the information 
desired. Some of the bulletins will cost 
a trifle, but all Farmers’ Bulletins are free. 
This does not mean that we refuse to help 

ou. We want you to get the most and 
beat information possible. Hence we refer 
many of our inquirers to bulletins and 
books rather than attempt the impossibe 
task of answering by personal letters. 


—FOR= 


In removing rabbit-protectors from the 
fruit-trees, choose a cool or cloudy day. 
The tender skins of the trees have been 
barred from the sunlight so long, that a 
sudden exposure to very bright or intense 
heat would cause sun " 
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IN A SHADOW 
Inveterate lea Drinker Feared Paralysis 





Steady use of either tea or coffee often 
produces alarming symptoms as the 
poison (caffeine) contained in these bever- 
ages acts with more potency in some per- 
sons than in others. 

“T was never a coffee drinker,” writes 

an Ill. woman, “bet a tea drinker. I was 
ony nervous, had frequent spells of sick 
headache and heart trouble, and was sub- 
| ject at times to severe attacks of bilious 
colic. 

“No end of sleepless nights—would 
have spells at night when my right side 
would get numb and tingle lke a thous- 
and needles were pricking my flesh. At 
times I could hardly put my tongue out 
of my mouth and my right eye and ear 
were affected. 

“The doctors told me I was liable to 
become paralyzed at any time, so I was 
in constant dread. I took no end of 
neq | medicine—all to no good. 

“The doctors told me to quit using tea, 
but I thought I could not live without it 
—that it was my only stay. I had been 
a tea drinker for 25 years; was under the 
doctor’s care for 15. 

“About six months ago, I finally quit 
tea and commenced to drink Postum. 

“I have never had one spell of sick head- 


ache since and only one t attack of 
bilious colic. Have quit having those 
numb spells at night, sleep well and my 
heart is getting stronger all the time.’ 


Name given upon request. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 

ee form, called Instant Postum. 
is prepared by stirring a level teaspoon- 
in a cup of hot water, adding g sugar 

to taste, and enough cream to bring 

color to ’ golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s 
= —— id by the flavor is always uni- 
orm. 

A 5-cup traf tin 7 ~— ~¢ grocer’s 
name and 2-~ent stamp for 


tage. 
— Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
ic 








WANTED @ ericson 
to assist us in we genres 


CHAS. A. STANTON & CO., 
Cun Cated Cast OHS Se Heme, OE 

















~* Young! Men Wanted 


EE E. Rogers, 925 Steinway Bldg., Chicago 
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t| een ation Comin N 


W. R. Mackenzie, Mian. L 
It | keep bees ht and 
raise yourown honey. di to- 


pam ph a a 
AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL; oldest bee paper in America and indispen- 
sable to the bee-keeper. Dadant & Sons Box D. Hamilton, I1!. 


IRRIGATED LAND 


onan Big exops each Year seat. th 

erature b clals. 5-8 

WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO., Wheatland, Wyo. 

Bees isa srs bret a rand o's 
sample cop: in Bee Culture. 

fer the isos bes supply catalogue. 
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A SEEDBED REQUIREMENT 


The thoughts of another crop are now 
foremost in our minds, and we are prob- 
ably thinking of the possibilities of a 
bountiful harvest. Too often we have al- 
lowed the attention of the mind to wander 
to the future possibilities of a crop and 
forgotten that man’s share in the produc- 
tion of a grain crop is to prepare the seed- 
bed, prepare the seed and bring the two 
together. : 

Simple as this may seem, it is still the 
strongest link in the chain of successful 
crop production, and needs to be timely 
me properly brought about. Every 

neglected opportunity and every poorly 
directed effort helps to reduce the possi- 
bilities of a good crop and increases the 
dependence upon the fortunes of the 
season. 

Seedbed preparation varies somewhat 
with the different kinds of crops and the 
various types of soil. Every well prepared 
seedbed supplies not only the proper 
amount of air, moisture and warmth for a 
ready germination when the seed is sown, 
but it also provides a mellow, yet compact, 
well-pulverized growing medium in which 
the soil particles are neither baked to- 
gether nor in an open or lumpy condition. 
The soil particles are sufficiently packed 
together to give a free movement of soil 
moisture and still furnish a sufficient 
amount of air. 

When the seedbed is in proper shape the 
soil particles are in such a condition that 
the root development takes place rapidly 
and easily, and the fine root hairs that 
Virtually cover the growing ends of the 
fine rootlets of the plant can permeate 
every portion of the seedbed. These 
tiny root hairs are largely the feeding por- 
tion of the plant and & their contact 
with the soil particles of the seedbed 
they draw soil moisture and with it the 
nourishment that produces plant growth. 

Fertility in the soil is essential to plant 
growth, but it can be useful only in propor- 
tion to the opportunity of these tiny root 
hairs coming in contact with it. From this 
we can readily understand that if we de- 
sire plant wth we must provide 
ideal conditions for root development in 
the seedbed. Keeping this thought fore- 
most in our minds, we should set our- 
selves the task of more thorough prepara- 
tion of seedbeds thisspring. Let us use the 
implements at hand, the disc, the harrow 
and the pulverizer, and make an intelligent 
application of labor to the soil. Prepare 
the seedbeds in such a manner that the 
passer-by may read in their make-up, the 
thoroughness and the individuality of the 
man who prepared them. Too often we 
measure & man’s success at farming by the 

length and breadth of the farm he tills, 
forgetting the fact that the true measure 
of successful farming is a balancing of 
the value of crops produced against the 
actual cost of production. We desire to 
find the balance on the right side and to 
this end slip-shod attention must give way 
to intelligent and increased effort. 











Inefficient or worn-out machinery is 
just as much of a robber on the farm as the 
old reprobate of a cow that does not pro- 
duce a profitable flow of milk—even more 
so, for the cow is an individual drawback; 
while the worthless machinery may be the 
direct cause of failure in a whole crop. 













Estimate the number of stock you will 
run through the summer, compare this 
number with your supply of pasturage; 
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POP 


will take you into town quicker than 
any other known vehicle. 

The usefulness and economy of the 
Pope Motorcycle on the farm is be- 
yond measurement. You can com- 


sistance. In connection with 
gliding motion that will delight you. 
er-h 


and oil c 


The farmer’s errands 
always cover distances 


_ The Pope Motorcycle will go where a four-wheeler cannot,—where 
it is too steep for a bicycle—will take you wherever there is even a 
cow path, in comfort and so quietly that it will not frighten the stock. 


pletely oversee affairs in all directions 
which, without it, you must trust to 
luck. 
and how easily you may become the 
owner of a Pope Motorcycle. 
Three great new features insure your comfort 

Rear Spring Suspension on coil springs that expand, gives you spring assistance in place of spring re 
The Spring Fork, the frame, motor and rider are ideally suspended. 


Valves give the most power, the smoothest running, the greatest speed, utmost power, least 
pti i cost to run and maintain. 





weight, lowest Li 








h. p., chain drive. 
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then make an allowance for the shortage 
which is almost sure to come, and see if 
you haven’t some stock for market or to 
put out on some good pasture, away from 
home. 








Pope motorcycles are made in four modeis 


All alike in quality and workmanship but intended for different uses. $165 Model H—Lightweigh 
4h. p.. belt drive, imported magneto. Weight 160 pounds. A wonderful value. 
Big 4—Big 4 bh. p., belt drive, imported magneto, over-head valves, spring seat post, $215 Model M—s 

Bosch 0. Rear spring suspension, over-head valves. $250 Model L—Twin 
Twin cylinder, 7-8 h. p., chain drive, Bosch magneto, rear spring suspension, over-head valves. 
Send for handsome 1913 catalogue. 


The Pope Mfg. Co., 502 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. U.S.A. 
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CYCLES 







Let us show you how true thisis 












The combination gives a forward 
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Model K—The 





$200 










Write today. 
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Delivered Frei 
The biggest incubator 
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—— 


can get 








f tanks and boilers, self regulating an 
Freight rr) tray,incubator and brooder are ohip 
a SY Ww allow 30 - I 
broken by carelessness. We al: days trial ri 
enless chawine the high grade Oalifornia Redwood le 
order, Don't buy until you do thie—7ou 
order. n't buy until you 
catalog today or send 1 

fied. Write us to- 
Don't delay. 















Pald (East of the Rockies) 
rgain of the season. Think of 
it!You can now get the prize winning Wisconsins—winners in the 
three big hatching contests for only $10.85 for 175 egg capacity, or 


125 Egg Incubator and Brooder Both for $10 
Why take chances with cheaply constructed machines when you f— 
4 machines built of genuine Californie Redwood with Hot Water 
heat, double walls, dead air space between, double glass doo 
d extra deep nursery under egg 
ped complete with thermometers, § 
lamps, egg testere—set up ready to use when you get th: 

’ rial We 
T for of qharee except par 
t in your own home, Incubators finished in natural 
mber used 
ers offered at an 
to invest 
n your order direct from this advertisement an 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box 66 


ywhere near our price, we will feel sure of your 





save money—it 
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to keep our mach 


ve years FR 







and not painted to cover inferior material. 






before’you buy. Send for 
save time. Money back if not eat- 


» Racine, Wis. 
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' ty What do you think of the cover picture on this issue 
ond | of Successful Farming? Do you like it? 
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THE KNOW HOW 


PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS. ,. BE SX0w HOW 


By H. C. 
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When we first moved to the Southwest | 
we used to think we were way bel ind if | 
we did not have some corn planted suortly 
after the first of April. Now we ere con- 
tented if we can get started by April 
25th. 

There is no question but that spring is 
later now than it was 15 years ago. It is 
likely, however, that the change is only 
temporary and that the swing will soon 
be back the other way. The worst feature 
of our late springs has been that they were 
followed by dry, hot summers. 

We have used both edge drop and round 
hole drop planters enough to know that | 
there is no very great difference in the | 
work they do. If the corn is graded the 
edge drop is a little more accurate, per- 
haps 5 per cent. With ordinary seed there 
is practically no difference. 

For kafir the round hole plate has to be | 
used. In some planters the common iron 
cutoff is used with the kafir plate but we 
nuch prefer the brush cutoff. It sweeps 
off just about the right amount of seed 
und it does not crack any. The iron cut- 
mes cracks considerable seed, | 








off somet 
both of cane and kafir. 
For our dairy cows and the calves we 
had good bright clover hay up to February 
ith. This hay had never had a drop cf | 
ain on it and it had hardly been wet by | 
dew. When this was all gone we went to 
cowpea hay and find it better than the | 
lover by at least 25 per cent. All stock | 
like it better and we know it is better 
for them. 

Cowpea hay that is well set with pea 
pods is almost hay and grain combined. 
It is said that cowpeas ground up are equal 
to oil meal and I am inclined to believe it. 
For this reason one should go a little slow 
in feeding cowpeas that are well seeded. 
There is danger in feeding too much if as 
much bulk is given as is customary with 
clover hay. 

One of our neighbors who had been 
feeding his milk cows on cowpea hay which 
was well seeded allowed the hired man to 
do the feeding a few times. The man did 
not know how rich they were and rolled | 
over as much bulk as if prairie hay was | 
being fed. As a result, our neighbor had | 
three foundered cows to attend to. Where | 
well seeded the | 








cowpea hay is not ver) 
stock can be fed all they will eat and there 
will be no bad effects. — 

Another instance of loss from careless | 
feeding occurred in this neighborhood a/| 
few days ago. Some silage had spoiled 
in the silo and this was thrown out into 
the y ird where the stock could get to it 
The owner knew better than to do this | 
but it was handy to pitch it there and 
so it went where both horses ind cattle 
had access to it. It made a number of 
the cows sick, but they recovered. Five 
horses died from the effects of eaving it, a 
money loss of at least $750 
No, this is nothing against the feeding | 


of silage. There are perhaps 40 silos within | 
dius of seven miles of this farm and 

the only loss that has occurred from | 
feeding silage. Everyone knows that | 


spoiled silage should not be fed to any 






kind of stock, least of all to horses. It 18 | 
not] against silage to say this any | 
more than it is against corn to say that | 
mouldy ears will kill horses that eat them. | 
Wi must use rea n in feed nz even su h | 

ls as cowpea h nd silag 

From the letters I have received from | 
Suces il Farming readers egarding | 
what I have said from time to time about | 
sweet clover, | judge there is g interest 
being taken in this pl Now, I do not 


|spread the paint more evenly. 


recommend that anyone should try to 
grow sweet clover where alfalfa, clover or 
even cowpeas will do well and make a good 
tonnage of hay. Where I do recommend it 
is On worn or poor soils that will not grow 
any of the clovers named. Sweet clover 
is a builder of poor soils but even sweet 
clover will not work wonders. You can 
not expect to grow a crop of it on a worn 
hillside and at once restore it to its original 
fertility. 

We have never had better seed corn 
out this way than we have this year, and 
if we do not get a stand it will be the 
fault of something beside the seed. We 
have saved nothing but white corn to 
plant, for we are convinced that white 
corn does better during our dry, hot sum- 
mers than the yellow varieties do. I say 
this knowing that yellow corn looks better 
than white, and may have a greater feed- 
ing value. I should not be surprised if it 
did. I have always noticed that any- 
thing that was exceptionally hardy was 
apt to lack a little in quality. 

Practically all the corn now raised on 


the uplands in this part of the South-| 


west is white corn; this is because of the 
reason given above, that white corn stood 
grief the best. We know some authurities 


There are more nervous persons made 
so by undigested food lying in the stomach 
than the average individual would sup- 

se. 

If food remains undigested in the 
stomach, it begins to ferment, set up gas 
and a large portion is thus converted into 
poison. 
| ‘That’s why imperfectly digested food 
|may, and often does, cause irritation of 
| the nerves and stupor of the mind— 
| brain and nerves are really poisoned. 

“My daughter had complained for 
some time of a distressed feeling in the 
stomach, after eating, which set me 
thinking that her diet was not right,” 
writes an anxious and intelligent mother. 

“She had been fond of cereals, but had 
never tried Grape-Nuts. From reading 

| the account of this predigested food, it 
| seemed reasonable to try Grape-Nuts for 
her case. 

“The results were really wonderful. 
The little brain that seemed at times 
unable to do its work, took on new life and 
vigor. Every morning, now, before going 
to school, she eats the crisp little morsels 
and is now completely and entirely well, 
she seems to have a new lease on life— 
no more distress in the stomach, nor head- 

jache, but sound and well everyway.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, “The 
Road to Weliville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 
| Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 





say that there is no difference im this | interest. 


respect between white and yellow varieties | 
of corn but we are willing to rest our case | 


upon the experience of Southwestern 
farmers for the last 20 years. On the river 
bottoms of this section yellow corn does 
well and is the kind mostly raised, but 
on the uplands there are 20 fields of white | 
to one of yellow. 

Owing to an open winter, more plowing 
has been done in this part than usual. 
Most of this winter plowing will be planted 
to corn. Some of it will be p tap weg 
harrowed, and planted with a check row | 
planter. The rest of it will likely be listed 
up when planting time comes and tended 
just as ordinary listed corn usually is. 
Which will yield most can better be told 
after the summer is over. We had some 
last year treated in both ways and the 
listed corn made the most. Should the 
spring and summer be wet, we would take 
our chances with the top planted, check | 
rowed corn. It is just a matter of guess- 
ing at the seasons; the farmer who is the 
best guesser comes out ahead the most 
Coffee Co. Kas. 

—FO ee 
SOME NOTIONS ABOUT PAINTING 

Never paint when the buildings are 

wet. A perfectly dry surface will take up 


times.- 


the oil readily and the paint will not | 


blister and peel off. 
Beiter to paint often than to allow the 
buildings to become weather beaten and 








Your Chance 


Government land that will enormously 
increase in value, is yours—if you want 
it. A start in life, a prosperous future! 

I have just been through that section 
of Wyoming where the U. 8. Government 
is offering SO acre irrigated farms, and 
320 acre farms without irrigation on the 








'same kind of land that is raising the big 


crops which make Wyoming famous. The 
new homestead laws make it easy to get 
one of these farms, and I am paid by the 
C. B. & Q. Railroad to give any one who 
asks, full information about how to get one. 

I will send you maps and printed matter 
and answer your questions—and then 
you can join one of our homeseekers 
parties which I will tell you about, and 
at small expense you can get out and see exactly 
what you can have. Surely for any one who has 
a wish to better himself and family this is the 
chance of a lifetime. Write me a postal and say 
you want to know about Government land in 
Wyoming and state whether you are interested in 
irrigated land or land not irrigated. 

D. Clem Deaver, Immigration Agent C. B. & Q. 
| R. R., Room 342, Q Building, Omaha, Neb. 





| 3 . a 
pmol Paint Without Oil 


Do not paint in windy weather if the 


dust is flying. The undried paint will 


catch the dust particles and. present an) 


unsightly appearance. 

It pays to use the best paint, for it will 
last longer and look better. Cheap paints 
are a great disappointment. 

If one paints his buildings every other 
year, one or two coats will be sufficient. 
Then the buildings will always look 
fresh and attractive. 

A good brush should be used. It will 
I If the 
farmer does his own painting he should 
take care to have good ladders or a stout 
scaffold on which to stand. 


Paints should be thoroughly mixed 


| before being applied if a presentable ap- 
| pearance is desired.—W. D. 





Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discove a process of 
making anew kindof paint without the use 
of oil. Hecallsit Powdrpaint. Itcomesinthe 
form of a dry powder and all that it requires 
is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof and as durable as oil paint. It ad- 
heres to any surface, wood, stone or brick. 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs 
| about one-fourth as much. - 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 15 North 
St.. Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
| trial package, also color card and full informa- 
| tion showing you how you can save a good 
| many dollars. Write today. 
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WIPE 


FEET 


Your door step needs one. If your dealer can't supply 

ea tapaiiiaution ebenivnaiede ata 

VICTOR M. GRAB & COMPANY 
1684 Ashland Block Chicago, I. 


ANonRottiné Manure 
Proof Shoe for Farmers 


style and fit. Made well 

ly leather by pro- 

ili not rot or crack through barn- 

service. Nothing like it on the market. 
no more than o: 


HuiskampsBarnyard Shoes 
Are Guaranteed Farm Shoes 


If you have never worn Barn 
write us for Free bottle Barnyard non-rot- 
ting paration. Send your dealer’s name. 
Try iton any shoe. It will convince 
that Barnyard shoes are what you 
HUISKAMP BROS. CO. 
214 Johnson St, Keokuk, Ia. 


CUP ELEVATOR 


Always ready for 
use. Placed in- 

sidethe crib in 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 

== corn, 50 bus 
in three 
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SET IN YOU 

The first successful Upright Ear Gorn 

Flower pede, 2042 ORSCT fc 
. ree 

plans which enve yes money. Write = it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 68 MORTON, ILL- 


! 
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STEEL VS. WOOD FENCES 

This article isn’t written primarily for | 
the purpose of harping on forest conserva- 
tion, but it is written to show just exactly 
where many farmers can save good, hard- 
earned dollars and cents. 

How many of us Missourians at le: 
have fences of hardwood boards sawed 
1x6 inches, rotting down and altogether 
unsatisfactory after only four or five 

ears of service? Quite a few, I imagine. 
know of a farm on which, I venture to 
say, somewhere in the neighborhood of | 
30,000 feet of hardwood fences have rotted 
away in the last 10 or 12 years. They are 
now & total loss, besides having been a 
tual worry and expense. 
here isn’t a hog running but what | 
could, if it would, run through any hard- 
wood board fence after it has been stand- 
ing three or four years, especially if it has | 
been built in a wet or swampy place. 
Boards of some kinds of wood vill rot | 
where they come in contact with the posts, 
no matter where they may be built, while 
such as do not rot readily will warp and 
split, and pull away from the posts. In 
the end the result is the same; a no- 
account fence. 

Estimating that it requires three 1x6 
boards to construct a reasonably decent 
fence (which are spaced 3 or 4 inches when 
the fence is intended for hogs), it will re- 
quire 114 feet of lumber to the running 
foot of fence built. For a mile of fence, 
therefore, it would total 7,920 feet of 
lumber. This at 2 cents a foot would 
amount to $158.40. 

Wire Fence Cheapest 

Alongside the fence on the farm I 
have mentioned stands a 26-inch woven | 
wire hog fence which is practically as good 
as the day it was put up 10 years ago. 
It has been taken up and moved several | 
times, which is something not so easily | 
done with a board fence. This fence costs 
28 cents a rod, or $89.60 a mile, a little 
over half as much as the board fence, but 
so far as actual value is concerned there 
is no comparison whatever, for the woven 
wire will be doing duty many a year after 
the other has been forgotten. 

Again, if one wants to construct a board 
fence properly it will take just double the 
number of posts required for a woven wire 
fence. This extra item, at 10 cents a 
ost, will amount to $33 on a mile of 16- 
oot-panel fence. 


ast 





In the matter of putting up the fence 
there is quite an item of saving where the | 
wire isused. Thirty cents worth of staples | 
will fasten a mile of woven wire to the 
posts, but to properly fasten the boards in 
the same distance will take not less than 
$2.25 worth of nails, when wire 8d are 
used. 

The total saving of woven wire fences 
over those of hardwood lumber will there- 


Who Make Big Ben 


About 26 years ago a German 
clockmaker came from the East to 
La Salle, Illinois. 


His only baggage was an idea—the 
plan of an automatic process hie had 
invented, and which would make 
more alarm clocks and better alarm 
clocks than hand labor could ever 
hope to turn out. 


With the backing of some local 
merchants and with a handful of 
clockmakers, a small factory was 
started on the edge of the town. 
— Beginnings were hard, competition 
intense. They weathered storms 
that would have knocked the fight 
out of weaker hearted men. 


But when success at last came in sight they had 
built one of the best equipped clock plants in the 
world and one of the greatest names in the Ameri- 
can clock industry Westclox, La Salle, Lilinois. 


Big Ben is the ideal of the Westclox people. 
He is their conception of what a perfect alarm 
clock should be. He is only two years old, but in 
this short time 18,000 jewelers—70 per cent. of the 
total United States number—have already adopted 
him 

Only the finest materials are used in his mak- 
ing-—he is strong, massive and punctual. His face 
is frank, open, casy to read. His keys, big, handy, 
easy to wind. He rings steadily for five minutes or 
intermittently for ten. He calls you every day at 
any time you say. If you have him oiled every 
other year, there is notelling how long he will last. 

He's sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His price is 

2.50 anywhere in the States, $3 anywhere in Can- 
ada. If youcan’t find him at your jewelers, a 
money order mailed to Westclox, La Salle, Lilinois, 
will send him anywhere you say express prepaid. 
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Run your Binder with a 


Cushman 
Ensine 


of the rut an 
MAKE $25 TO $100 A WEE Cus 4 Ho 
Power Original Binder 
Engine Saves a Team. 
Operates to perfection under all 
conditions, No failure to cut on 
account of “‘skidding.”” Horses 
simply raw machine. Weightun- 
lbs. Attaches toany binder 
and (s going into use ae ee 
20c to 50c a day runs it. For 
all farm uses. Get catalogue. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
2031 N St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


« | fore amount to something above $100 a 
fe 4 ket Patented ; 
Speciation excluaively reush dee - . mile. ’ 
ceraictaa’” We extarionse — 8S The man who has hardwood timber 
ne. Spare time, Grasp Y OUR opportunit; te . ; ore 7 
sgh ee Ie ha pusticulags copyrighted plan. sworn et — he intends to saw into fencing had 
PO EASE MPG.CO..G17 Pease Bidg., Main St,, Buffalo, N.Y. tter think twice before he uses it. It 
would be far better for him if he were to 
saw it into dimension stuff, which sells 
readily enough, and then invest the pro- 
©. Blume ceedsin woven wire. Only in this way will 
Rush Hill, Mo., says st satisfaction. Which. aft 
 ) -S — he get the most satisfaction . Ww hic h, after 
an ALLIGATOR. This press has all, ia the thing we are all working for.— 
largest fi ole, more effective draft, . . ; 
rubs off green bark less than the Per Louis Schneider. 
petual, makes smooth, compact bales, 
Guaranteed to do all the catalog claims or no sale. 
Write for free catalog and read 
common sense way of hay press- fj 
ing. 
5. A. SPENCER 
Dwight, DL 
183 William Street 
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WANTED—OLD COPIES OF SUC-| 
CESSFUL FARMING | 


We would like to secure about six 
copies each of the following issues of Suc- 
' cessful Farming: October, November and A 
; | December, 1902 and January 1903. i a y 
sTircH ft Sewing | Can any of our readers supply one or : A\\ee 1 BAY 

el Sel ol more of the issues mentioned above? susrantose. — iF ~: 4 
Will you not let us know at once how many | {2 WSysstisete car e i 
and which ones you can supply? We want | - 
to make a deal with you. 


4 3 \\/ 
Bint and at Canoga Yahi YX 











Lockstitch Awl sews shoes, harness, rugs, canvas, ete., 
with lockstitch like sewing machine. 60c each, 2for$1.00; | 
wen Thread CTU Se 


A Mackousio 201 Lloyd Building, St Louie, fo. | 
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FORAGE CROPS 
FOR HOGS 
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6 ler davs of fattening swine wholly 








on corn are, toa certain extent, only 
es, as the high price of this 


GENE 


memor 


grain has prohibited its recent wholesale DAY How to select and prepare the soil 
- : the hog ration. — How to get more average crops 
xhaustive tests carried on over a series - 
of vears at the Missouri experiment These and hundreds of other questions that you 
want answered are clearly and distinctly covered 









been a green crop of outstanding merit 
where swine were forced to rustle their | 
own forage. Feeding trials conducted at | 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture show | 
that in the case of pigs from 4 to 10 months 
fold, an acre of properly grown rape has a 
feeding value when combined with a ration | 
of corn and shorts, equiy ilent to 2,436 | 
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FREE BOOK ON 





ALFALFA 


How you can grow it on your land | 
How to get “catch” first planting 





in our new book just issued entitled “Alfalfa— 
WonderCrop”, This remarkable book contains 
a priceless fund of information about alfalfa 
growing, secu from many sources; United 
States vernment, State Experiment Stations, 
the best posted authorities and successful grow- 
ers. In simple language, easy to understand, it 
tells just the things that you want to know before 
you start to raise this greatest of all $cash money$ 
crops. This book will convince you that you 
have some land on your farm where you can 
profitably grow alfalfa. This information was 
secured at a great cost of time, money and re- 
search. It tells how to grow alfalfa, how to get 
results from first planting, how to select the field 
and prepare the soil. It tells all about fertiliza- 
tion, plowing, liming, preparing the seed, when 
to slant and how to plant. Tells what to do dur- 
ing the growing period, how to get bigger than 
average crops, and how to cut and cure. The 
contents of this book are worth many dollars to 
the farmer interested in growing alfalfa. This 
book is ordinarily sold for 25 cents but we will 

ladly send it without cost or obligation of any 
Find if you answer at once. Don't put it off— 


write fo. free k toda 





y. 
BOX 194 P WATERLOO, IA. 


GALLO’ (AY BROS.-BOWMAR CO., 














‘on, indieate that when a well-bal- {Pounds of a mixture of these grain feeds. | 

| ration is fed it requires 5.11 pounds Nineteen pigs whose initial weight was 

of grain to produce a pound of gain, while | 111 pounds required 3.91 pounds of sup-| 
with hogs on supplementary forage crops | Plementary grain per pound of gain when 
the average amount of grain to produce a} they were on rape pasture, while they con | 
pound of gain is only 3.54 pounds. The|Sumed 4.39 pounds of grain per pound | 
forage crops effected a saving of 30.7 per | Of live we ight gained while they were on} 
- mount of grain to produce a clover pasture. In a word, rape has| 

id of gain. [hese tests have con-| Proved to be one of the most successful 

alee, enna ted that the profits | @od abundant pastures that can be grown | 

of forage, when pork is worth 6 | '° hogs. ‘ 

nay range from $7.26 to $35.61.! Che fact that rape can be sow nh aimost | 

Or. expressing the result in another form, | C°Dtinuously throughout the growing sea- 
with pork at 6 cents the average value of | 8°", &* atly enhances its value as a forage 


a bushel of corn fed to hogs in the dry 


lot is 66 cents per bushel while the average 
value of a b el « ol fed to hogs on 
forage 18 Vo ¢ 

Red ek 0 wee of its ready 
i ptabilit to any rotation, and because 
f its high lu forage has for years 
furnished profit ible hog pasture through 
out the corn belt. There are many othe 
quick-growing crops that may be grazed 
either m ee juence, or <¢ timuously dur- 
ing the summer and fall seasons that are 
worthy of more than passing tice 

The majority of these supplementary 
pasture crops can be utilized in feeding a 
fie of sheep well as for the herd of 
BW tances they have been | 


In some iu 
used for cattle fe purposes, but the 


ure not desirable for this purpose unk 
fed as soiling crops, as the animals other- 
wise mple the fields to such an extent 
t} per plant growth is hindered. 
Rape for Hog Pasture 
Almost from time memorial, rape has 





crop. Frequently it is sown in standing 
| corn at the time of the last cultivation or 
| it can be sown later and covered by use of a 
harrow-tooth cultivator, or with a mower- 
wheel dragged between the rows. 

For best results, large hogs should not 
be turned on rape until the plants are 
14 or 18 inches high, while andl hogs can 
be pastured when the rape is only 8 inches 
high. The alternation system of pasturing 
rape is to be highly recommended. Ac- 
cording to this plan one lot of rape is 
growing while the other is being pastured. 
Where the rape is vigorous and dense, one 
acre will provide grazing for from fifteen 
to twenty hogs for three or four months, 
where the alternating method is followed. 
| Rape may be pastured late into the fall, 
but frozen rape shotild be avoided as it 
|induces scours among the hogs, and the 
animals injure the stand when the leaves 
fare in a frozen condition. Blistering of 
| hogs on rape can be readily prevented by 
'not allowing the animals on this forage 
while it is wet from a rain or dew, and also 


by keeping the rape fairly closely cropped, 
so that it does not stand higher than the 


Cowpeas for Hogs 


rhe cowpea aS a grazing crop is a close 
seccnd to rape in feeding value and effi- 
ciercy as pasture. Experiments at the 
Alabama station indicate that where hogs 
are fed on corn alone it requires 5.86 
pounds of grain for a pound of gain, while 
where the corn is supplemented with cow- 
pea pasture only 3.07 pounds of grain are 
necessary to produce one pound of gain. 
The daily gain of the animals on the ex- 
clusive corn diet was .36 pounds, while the 
increase of the hogs that were fed corn in 
addition to being grazed on cowpea forage 
was .97 pounds. 

Corn and cowpeas are best fed together, 
as in this way the excess of protein in the 
latter balances the deficiency of this ele- 
ment in the former. Experts claim that 
cowpeas sown in corn, and the entire crop 
pastured down by the hogs, gives one of 
the best returns that can be secured from 
the land. Hogs have gained as much 
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Makes a en the en of everyone. 
Collection composed of the rarest seeds 
obtainable in generous quantities. 
1 pkg. each Elegant Asters, Lovely Alys- 
sum, Bright Petunias, Brilliant Poppies, 
Blue Centaurea, Sunny Cosmos. 
All for 14¢, postpaid. Worth easily 35c. 
Above flower collection and six generous 
packages of choice vegetable seeds— 
quenge to planta good garden—the two 
for 25c. Catalogand premium list FREE. 


doha A. Salzer Seed Co., 111 8. 8th St., LaCrosse, Wis 











Sure AD AND 10¢ 

for our Special Collection of 
EXTRA EARLY NORTH- 
ERN GROWN VEGETABLE 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 509-3rd Ave. Paribault,Minn. 


VERS450 
TIMOTHY a Per Bu 


INVES TIGATE—Best and Cheapest 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 alsike, a big 
b Greatest hay and pasture combination grown. 
Write for Free Sample and 76-page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful ss mixture. ‘heate an. 








thin; 
| you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only beat 
seed 


before advanam 





tested recleaned guaranteed. Write 
61 


4. A. BERRY SEED Co... 
Whippoorwill 


COWPEAS ==: 


Choicest quality, new crop, early, and will grow and 
mature in any part of the corn belt. Fertilize the ground 
like clover, m good hay, silage, or green feed ail 
summer and fall, Turn under in late fall and you won't 
need to fertilize the land so treated. Circular, = 
samples and illustrated catalog free on request. A ress 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. 9 4 DES MOINES, IOWA. 








“‘Grimm’s Everlasting Alfalfa 


Worth Millions to America.” 


Get the Genuine Everlasting Grimm from A. 
B. Lyman, proprietor Alfalfadale Farm, introducer 
of this great Alfalfa. Send for Free Booklet, etc. 
A. B. LYMAN, Alfalfadale Farm, 
Excelsior, Minn. 


Mention Successful Farming’s guaran- 
tee when writing to advertisers. 
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Pl Stop Your Losses from 





Little pigs only a few weeks old are often found loaded with | 
worms. Hogs of all ages suffer from these deadly parasites. 

Then cholera, swine plague and other conta- 
gious diseases get in their destructive work. 
Stock troubled with wormsdon’t thrive; they 
cough, have fever, act dull, and don't gain a 
pound, Your feed is wasted; your profits are 
stolen. Your animals frequently die, causing 
total loss of many dollars. I'll stop all this quiek with Sal- 
Vet, the great worm destroyer and conditioner. I have done 
it for thousands of others. I'll doit for you, before you pay 
» me a penny, if you will just send 





2 
WAR Fi 


| ae 





q wl 
Worms— 
Read This Letter: 








Vet to last them 
freight charge when it arrives, an 


Prices ts ts. $2.95. 300 tes. me the coupon. you won’t owe me a cont? 
0 Hoe. $15.00. 600 ibs. #1 12-1 SR. Fell, Pres. THE S.R. FEIL CO. Dept $ Cleveland, Ohio. .. 
rs seer nel Sf cacti as oonnins wo can cone without breaking regular packages.” 











ALADDIN CATALOG BEFORE YOU BUILD 


ALADDIN catalog of one hundred houses telis the whole story 
cations With otices Set eneh complete house, 20 
S700 on om oH home. It tells why Aladd 


hotos, Dians, 
shows you how zs can save 
dwellings —it full of want to know—facta 
Aladdin values. You ou don't need skilled la 


bouse includes all Jumber “to 

shingles, plaster-board—everything. 

catalog shows 100 designs of 
corn-cri 





232 Aleddin 


Florida, Texas, 
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Wit! hout Worms 













ll Prove it 
Before You Pay 


**Have fed Sal-Vet 
th 







Money—Just the Coupon 
If you will fill out the coupon—tel! me 
how many head of stock you have— 
mail it to me, I'll ship enough Sal- 
60 days. You simp! peg hoenel 
days are up report results. If it does not rid 
ol pane stock of the deadly stomach and 
free intestinal worma, I'll cancel the 


- id Ce > a ge 
oe G a a Sw 
BES CAP APL 2 


fit, all millwork, doors, windows, glass, stairways, hardware, 
You can buy a five-room house for $298. _ 
bungalows, barns, 


But write today for Catalog 8 

NORTH AMERICAN 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Bay City Mich. 


Mills in Michigan, 
Eissouri 
Oregon and California 
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of Service, Quality, and Economy. Shows 
shipped from our sev mills. It 

in houses are warme than ordinary 

t general building conditions as wefl as facts about 
bor to build Aladdin houses, and the price of each 


it, nails, 
he Aladdin 
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as 900 to 1,000 pounds per acre of pas- 
turage where this system has been pur- 
sued. The Purdue experiment station 
claims that cowpeas can be profitably sown 
in standing corn at the time of the last 
cultivation, or that they can be sown after 
such early-harvested crops as wheat have 
been removed, providing it is not too late 
in the season. Such sowings are usually 
not cultivated and of course they can not 
be expected to yield as high as the earlier 
plantings. 

Cowpeas are ad: 
late summer and fall pasturage; it is pre- 
ferable to keep the hogs off until the pods 
are beginning to ripen, as otherwise the 
tender vines will be so badly trampled 
that the grain yield will be markedly 
reduced. 

Sey Beans a Good Forage 

The soy bean produces a greater amount 
of grain as compared with the forage than 
does the cowpea, and the grain is consid- 
erably richer in its content of protein. 
Practical tests show that rapid and 
economical gains will be made by from 
twenty to thirty hogs per acre of soy bean 
pester during four to six weeks in the 
all. The Purdue station has demon- 
strated that threshed soy beans are worth 
practically as much per ton for fattening 
hogs as linseed oilmeal, and that very 
rapid and economical gains can be made 
by the use of this plant whenever satis- 
factory growth is secured. For bumper 


returns one peat of soy to four 
or five parts of corn is the most profitable 
proportion. 


The advice of the Purdue experiment 
station relative to the soy bean as a 
ture crop is as follows: ‘‘Soy beans should 
be pastured much the same as cow " 
The hogs can sometimes be Bestel oe 
while the plants are growing. This is a 
very doubtful method, however, because 


yted particularly as 











the pasturing must be very light in order 
to prevent too large a decrease in the grain 
vield. When pastured in this manner, the 
hogs should be removed from the soy beans 
long enough when the pods are forming, 
to allow the latter to fill and begin ripen- 
ing, after which the hogs can again 
turned on and allowed to harvest the field. 
The best method of pasturing soy beans 
is to permit the pods to begin ripening 
before the animals are turned on the field. 
This permits the maximum development 
of the grain in which the chief value of this 
crop lies.” 
Canada Peas Have a Place 

Canadian field peas shown in conjunc- 
tion with oats furnish one of the earliest 
forage crops either for pasturing or for 
use as a soiling crop. Unless sown with 
oats these peas are liable to trail on the 
ground, to rot, or to be badly trampled 
when pastured. 

At the time the crop is 6 to 10 inches 
tall the animals may be turned into the 
field and may remain as long as the forage 
lasts. 

Rye forage is another early pasturage 
that is of distinct utility in the production 
of profitable pork. In some instances oats 
are ured alone and in such cases it is 
essential to feed supplementary middlings, 
linseed dilmeal, or tankage as the oat plant 
does not furnish the p amount of 
nutrients to balance a ration of corn for 
growing hogs. 

Artichokes for Fall Feed 

Artichokes are valuable as a late fall 
feed for hogs; they should be planted near 
the hog lot and the animals should be 
liberated in the lot and allowed to root 
the tubers out of the ground. Often one 
acre of artichokes will furnish pasture for 
from fifteen to twenty-five hogs from 


be| They sap the soil of elements that should 






























PASTURE LAND “‘DONT’S.” 


Don’t slight the pasture-land. It is a 
vital part of your farm. Feed it; culti- 
vate it. 

Don’t fail to go over the pasture-land 
every summer and cut out those weeds, 


be producing pasturage, shade the sur- 
rounding grass, and yet furnish not one 
bite of grazing. 

Don’t turn stock into the pasture at the 
rate of onc head to two acres, when there 
should be not over one head to each three 
acres. Over-pasturing ruins the prace, 
while the animals will fall off in flesh an 
dairy products. 

Don’t allow the ditches to cut up your 
pasture, depriving you of so much valu- 
able grazing, and washing away your best 
soil. Drive stakes in the shallow ditches; 
posts in the deeper ones, and dump into 
them above these supports the refuse of 
the whole farm—old hay, straw, corn- 
stalks, worthless chunks of wood, stones, 
weeds and small brush. In a vin! yes ad 
short time the sediment brought down 
and lodged against them, together with 
this filling, will level up these washes, 
when some manure should be spread over 
them and sprinkled with , 
to form a permanent sod for pasturage. 
Green willow posts for these pote 
or driven at intervals along the ditches 
will quickly take root, forming a perpetual 
barrier, providing a future wood-supply 
and ade for the stock. 

Don’t fail to fertilize the pasture-land 
occasionally. It is unreasonable for you 
to think : at it will age 9 — 

urage from year to year without any- 
ning to rejuvenate it. You don’t expect 
that of your grain-fields, and you ought 
not to expect it of your pasture-lands. 














Cctober until the ground becomes frozen. 
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=)\IMPROVING FERTILITY 
>) WITH THE 
».). MANURE SPREADER 
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rhe late David Rankin who owned the 
urgest corn farm in the world and who 
ule $4,000,000 in farming, classified the 


} 


inure spreader as the most efficient | 


money-maker on his place. He said that 
his manure spreaders had enabled him to 
raise one 50-acre crop of corn that 
— d 118 bushels to the acre while, year 
and year out, his total corn lands com- 
ing 25,000 acres, were able to ave rage 


m fifty to sixty bushels to the acre, in | mountain paths in order to distribute the 
onsequence of the intensive use of these | | fertilizer over some small garden spot or 
lituie grain field, he would truly appreciate LOWFAC $ Our great output 

TORY PRICE = methods an 


unplements. 

lhe Rankin Farms are interesting from 
the fact that they annually produce over 
1,000,000 bushels of corn, which is fed 
to approximately 16,000 steers and 30,000 

gs, and marketed in the form of beef 

nd pork. During 50 ye_rs of active farm- 
ng the Rankins never sold an ear of corn. 
On the other hand they bought much of 
their neighbors’ corn and fed it to their 

ttening stock. The Rankins appreciated 
he absolute necessity of maintaining soil 
ertility and of practicing a permanent 
system of agriculture. As a result after a 
half century of active cropping their 
fields are vastly more fertile and produc- 
tive than they were in the virgin condi- 
tion 

\ll the manure produced has been re- 
turned to the fields in a well-conserved 
ondition, and it is on this account that 
the manure spreader has proved such a 
wage-earner on the 35,000 acres of prairie, 
corn belt land that constitute the Rankin 
estate. ‘he manure spreaders are busy 
the year around, and the soil is con- 
tinually growing richer. 

Manure Spreader of Great Value 

The manure spreader minimizes the 
labor involved in hauling manure from the 
barn, and distributing it over the fields. 
rhe fertilizer is umformly disrtibuted, 
whereas under the old method of broad- 
casting from a wagon box, one spot 
would be covered while another would be 
pare. 

By mixing raw rock phosphate with 
jure either in the litter with which the 
barns and stalls are bedded, or in the 
spreader when it is hauled to the field, the 
ire spreader is made to serve a double 
purpose; it distributes the manure, and 
so the rock phosphate that has been in- 
orporated in the litter. 

\n Indiana cattle-feeder went a step 
farther and used his spreader as an im- 
promptu feed wagon, from which he dis- 
—— ear corn over a 50-acre field in 
which 450 hogs were pastured. He was 


endeavoring to minimize labor and the 
machine aided him greatly in his efforts, 
s it broadeasted the corn over the field, 
<o that the swine in rustling for their feed 
ttered their droppings quite evenly 
ver the entire area. 





Feeding the soil a square meal 
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The farmer who makes intensive use of 
his manure spreader, is the one who is 
providing for future returns. He is im- 
proving the productive power of his land 
so that it will ultimately yield bumper 
crops of forage and grain. 

Could the American farmer see the 
peasants of Germany and France carry- 


ing baskets of manure on their shoulders | <¥ 


for long distances, and often up tedious 


the efficiency and value of such modern 
implements as the manure spreader. 


farm, the manure spreader is about as im- 
portant as the dining room table. With- 


out the table the farmer and his family | & 
live from hand to mouth, while without mien aGeATS MANTED B iesiiyiqrdcang 
le 


the spreader the soil gets mighty few 
square meals, and adequate replenish- | *=4f 


late David Rankin was wont to say, 
‘“‘The'money invested in a manure spreader 
pays compound interest.’”? The sooner the 
general 
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the the best cycle ever produced at a 
On the progressive twentieth ce ntury SS 


ment of its plant food resources. As the Til 


IRES, tubes, isi om cyclometers, parts, —_—_ 
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a BICYCLES 


Are SF Ee pate puncture- 
Re a! roller 
chains. Tmported E Engl See 
. Eng eathber- 
Sie eat mud guards, im- 
ported Brampton pedals, motor 
tyle saddles, barsand grips, and 
Saar distinctive features pos- 
by no other bicycle. 
No effort or expense has n 
) to make the**Ranger’’ 
t World's Best Bicycle. 
pee factory methods 
183 en increased output 

a 1913 enable us to make a 
rvelous new price offer. 
Something very 8 jal tothe 
first purchasers of 1913 models 
in each town. Write us today. 

SHIP 


IP ON APPROVAL 


a a centin advance, 
person, anywhere in 

the Unites States,and prepay 
yy We only ask you 
examine and try the 
“Ranger” without a cent expense to 
ged Le you think of buying any 


is allowed on every 
“Ranger” bicycle. 
you do not wish to keep it 
it to every test. 
h quality, hand- 
ce and low price that we are willing to 



























leave itentirely you whether you wish to keep it or not. 


















irect from the factory 


nable us to offer you 
rice that will bea 






not buy a Bicycle or a pair of 
complete catalog and learn 

rice and remarkable special offer. 
yo pi— iy | number taken in 

e Pirese races be closed out at 
each. Descriptive ,t-t- list free. 
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arce Catal talog and a re- 


ste ptt a hoar pe cur iaree, Catalog end «re: 


rear Wheels" With coaster brake, inner 





meLy Ui USUAL PRICES. 
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versant with this fact, the sooner his bank 
account will begin to fatten. 
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PRESERVING CORRESPONDENCE. 

Office practice and good business meth- 
ods have long shown the wisdom of em- 
ploying a system whereby accurate tab is 
cept on all important business letters sent | 
or received. fEach year the vocation of | 
farming is assuming proportions more and | 
more entailing the need of modern busi- | 
ness methods, and this is one of the first 
essentials. 

The market supplies a variety of letter 
files, which can be purchased for a small 
sum. We have one which opens book- | 
style and will accommodate many sheets of 
paper. It is alphabetically indexed s0 
that a particular letter may be easily 
found at any time. A‘point commending 
these files is that additional ones may be 
yrocured as the correspondence accumu- 
bien and operated under the same index. 

When an important business letter is to 
be sent, it is often prudence to retain a 
copy for future reference. When a pen 
alone is used, it is practically necessary to 
rewrite a verbatim copy. Where a farmer 

pasesses a typewriter, however, this may 

obviated by making carbon copies. 

These carbon copies should likewise be 
filed alphabetically. 

Business methods are as essential on the 
farm as any where.—P. C. Grose. 


—fen- 


Farmer Hustle most always comes out 
ahead of Farmer Brag in everything ex- 
cept talk. 











te get overything” . 
armer becomes workingly con- MEAD CYCLE 0., Dept. ui34 CHICAGO 


is yours, no matter what you 
are up against, if you own a 


Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 


The coat that keeps out 
ALL the rain 


On every label 
we print plainly 
Satisfaction 


ted folder de- 
scribing this 


TOWER Co., 
BOSTON i} 


AGENTS *'xew™ 
THOMAS ROPE MAKER 


Makes any length or thickness of rope 
out of binder twine, woo! twine or any 
kind of waste twine. Twice as strong 
as factory made rope. Any one can 
do it. 80 toe 80 per cent. 


Agente estaing bie money. Sells 
like wild fire o — ey neces- 
—% dust show and your sale is 
m Big profits. We want good 
agente in every county. Write for 
terms apd free sample to workers. 












THOMAS MFG. CO. 
4871 Gerny St., DAYTON, OHIO 





12 Handy Tools in 1 


Tool 

lifts or pulls 3 tons, is a wire stretcher and 

splicer, post and ~we | puller, vise, clamp, 

wrench, cider press, ay! automatic 

features make it ae easier an oer 
Saves cost of eleven tools. 10 days FREE 

tate County Agents Wanted. 

Write teday for booklet and exclusive territory. 

Aatomatic Jack Co., Box 156 Bloomfield, Ind, 
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A PRACTICAL RURAL SCHOOL 


Continued from page 8 








Equipment for work in manual training 
is not expensive. 


tion to boys and girls who would other- 
wise be deprived of it, this special school 
gives great promise of helping to solve 
other rural problems of almost equal 
importance. Every effort is being put 
forth to make it the social center as 
well as the educational center of the 
township. To this end a township lyceum 
has been organized which holds a meet- 
ing every two weeks. The possibili- 
ties of such an organization and the bene- 
fits derived therefrom can not be esti- 
mated. The woeful lack of “getting to- 
gether” for social and educational ad- 
vantages is appalling in most of the Mid- 
dle West states. 

My visit to Grand Meadow Township 
High School was during a one-week course 
in Demestio Science which was conducted 
for the benefit of the older women as well 
as the school girls. Two sessions were 
held each day and many of the women 
drove five and six miles to attend. Such 
intense interest and enthusiasm is seldom 
found as was displayed by those in attend- 
ance. Merely the inspiration derived from 
each other and from the work, not to 
mention the educational value, was suf- 
ficient to make the duties and cares of 
housekeeping lighter and easier for many 
aday. And this is only a beginning along 
the line of the possibility of holding short 
courses. Similar courses will be held 
for the men, dealing with the various 
phases of agriculture. 

While this school is only 1 year old, and 
scarcely a beginning has been made in the 
development of its possibilities, the peo- 
ple of that township feel that it is the best 
investment they ever made. Even the 
person who is inclined to measure the 
value of everything upon the low plane of 
dollars and cents, can not help being 
gratified. The increase in land value per 
acre due to this improvement is measured 








in dollars, while the cost of maintaining it 
amounts to only 3 or 4 cents per acre each | 
fear. 

The problem of obtaining competent | 
teachers for such a school is really great 
and serious. It is necessary to offer 
salaries considerably higher than are} 
ordinarily paid teachers in order to secure | 
the service of graduates or others ade- 
quately trained to assume charge of these 
special courses. ‘This fact should not be a| 
stumbling block for it is a short sighted 
policy which permits a difference of $100 
or $200 a year to stand in the way of 
engaging a competent instructor. At 
most it can not mean more than a few 
cents when divided up among the patrons. 
Good teachers are cheap at high salaries, 
while incompetent codhens are expensive | 
at any price. 
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Stone That Grinds, 


voi rE FRAME, 

You get the stone that grinds in Cleveland Grindstones, 
every one of which is specially selected for general or farm 

grinding. Do not be misled by the term “Berea Grit,” as used 
by some competitors. It is only a name given to any sandstone 
of Berea geological age. It does not refer to grinding quality for 

general or farm use. We own the original Berea Stone Quarry, 

for 60 years recognized as supplying the standard stone for grindstones. 


CLEVELAND 
GRINDSTONES — 


Every stone is specially selected by expert quareymen who 
have made the judging of grindstones their life work. 
All Cleveland Grindstones bear the trade mark shown below. 
They come from our Huron and Berea quarries— 
model shown here is rigidly mounted, light run- 
ning. Will give a lifetime of service. Is specially 
selected for use, 
Write for booklet, “‘Sharp Tools Pay Big,’’ 
and send for the name of the dealer near 
you who handles Cleveland Grindstones. 


THE CLEVELAND STONE CO. 


626 Hickox Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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the Luxury of Running Water 


Ranning water is a low- 
priced luxury that can be had in every 
farm home. In the kitchen, bathroom, barn, cow- 
stable—in fact, everywhere you want it, when you want it, 
can have fresh, clean, ranning water. Thousands of farmers 
and their families are enjoying the luxury and 
water with one of the three hundred different types 


GOULDS RELIABLE PUMPS 


Ranning water in the bathroom is a big convenience—it saves carry 
water upstairs: in the kitchen it saves women miles of steps and lote 
- work; in the barn it saves time and labor in watering horses; e 
~ yard it means hea/thier stock, waters cattle, washes wagons, eto. A Goulds 
m ping Outfit for hand or power costs little to install and almost nothing to run. 


Write for Free Book 


Our big illustrated book, ‘‘Water Supply for the Country Home,” tells how you 
can have running water on your place at low cost. It solves every water prob- 


AQ Soags 
S 
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Go over to the wood lot and size up your trees. Every 
16-foot log averaging 14 inches thick will make 100 feet of 
teaser. Ten such logs make 1000 feet of lumber worth 

rom $18 to $80(our book tells.) An “American” Saw Mill 


bors, 

** american” Mill—so simple anyone can run it, so strong 

it lasts for years. An 8 H. P. engine will cut up to 2500 

feet per day. Farm lumbering is explained in our new 

book No. 17 Sent free. Ask our nearest office. 

AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
$ Makers of Standard Saw Mills of any size or capacity. 


119 Hope St., Hackettstown, N.J. Chicago 
ding, New York Savannah—New Orleans 


577 Terminal Buil 








Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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GROWING FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 


lr is difficult to figure the 


CUTTING DOWN [> y@ 
EXPENSES ; 
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trees. Infact they seem toreach 





expenses of farming. There 

are usually factors, like the 
food which the family con- 
sumes; the use of the teams 
for pleasure trips; the comforts 
of the house in which they live, 
and other factors that evade 
appraisement. Viewed from 
the income for the year, a farm 
may appear to pay, while ac- 
tually the cost of maintaining 
the family may be so much as 





to prevent the accumulation of a surplus|but very few have one that supplies the 


of tangible assets through a series of years. 
Cutting down the expenses of farming 
through the growing of fruit, gee 
of the 


and meat for home use is one 
efficient means of increasing the net profits 
fro rming. 
Fruit for Hlome Use 
Every farmer should grow fruit for 


home use. Beginning with the apple, one 
can easily select a few trees of plums, pears, 
peaches, cherries and quinces that are 
adapted to his soil and climate. No mat- 
ter where you are located, there is prob- 
ably a great variety of these fruits which 
you can grow. The average farmer cannot 
afford to waste his time on oddities and 
fancy fruit; he should cling to the standard 
varieties that thrive best in the orchards 
of his community. If in doubt about cer- 
tain varicties, do not listen to the advice 
of tree peddlers, but 
write to your nearby 
experiment station for a 
list of suitable varieties. 
Grow Small Fruits 














ATTA Grapes, currants, rasp- 
RN, berries and strawberries 
Fok j 
8 3 ij +4 should have a place in 
- ~ » - 
“~~ every farmer’s fruit gar- 





den. As an all-around 
fruit the grape ranks next to the apple. 
Fifty to one hundred vines of well selected 
varieties will afford plenty of this healthy 
fruit from the middle of August until frost 
comes. No other fruit can take the place 
of grapes during their season. The currant 
can be grown to perfection on the average 
farm. it affords an abundance of fruit for 
canning and to fill the jelly tumblers. The 
raspberry is a small fruit standing in a 
class by itself for home use. It cannot 
stand up when shipped long distances. It 
is a prolific bearer, and will yield crops of 
fruit the second year after planting. Two 
or three rows in the garden will furnish an 
abundance of this fruit for table use, as 
well as for canning. Farmers with plenty 
of land, dressing and straw for mulching 
should have their tables liberally supplied 
with strawberries. It is the quickest to 
give a bountiful supply for this end, be- 
cause a bed made one year will yield a 
crop the next May or June. The best way 
to secure plants is to buy a few each year 
to maintain a trial plot and select plants 
from this for planting. In this way one 
has plenty of plants nght at hand so that 
the work of transplanting may be done any 
day when the weather and soil conditions 

right. 

Apple and pear trees may be started in 
rows with the small fruit vines and bushes, 
and will begin to bear about the time bush 
fruits and berries need renewing. It is 
better to have low-headed trees, that is, 
let them have their limbs near the ground. 
They will yield fruit much earlier than 
trees that are headed higher. If the trees 
are planted in berry rows one can clean 
out the berries, and rely upon the larger 
fruits alone and start new berry rows. Cur- 
rants will continue to grow among the fruit 


are 





| 


| various crops to mature one can plan 





their greatest perfection in par- 
tially shaded rows. It does 
not require long years of ex- 
perience or much expense to 
grow all the choice fruit we can 
use at home, and it will pay 
large returns, both in money 
and pleasure, to have all the 
fruit our families can utilize. 
The Kitchen Garden 
Practically every farmer has 
some kind of a kitchen garden, 


luxuries of theseason. The secret of having 
success with the kitchen garden is to pro- 
vide plenty of plant food. Manure is the 
best fertilizer for the garden. Other plant 
foods are excellent ia their places, but it 
requires an expert to use them successfully. 
eeuant cultivation keeps the soil in 
ideal condition, physically, besides keep- 
ing the weeds under control. Allowing 
the weeds to germinate and quickly de- 
stroying them early in the season will save 
a lot of hard work during the summer. 
Make the Work Easy 


Eliminate all old-fashioned beds and 
plant everything in long rows, so the most 
of the cultivation can be done with a 
horse. There need not be an unpleasant 
amount of hand work if properly worked 
with a horse and cultivator. Leave plenty 
of room at the ends for turning with the 
horse while cultivating. A small garden 
will be sufficient for family use. It should 
be planned to suit the needs of the family, 
and’ no two families will agree as to the 
amount of each kind of vegetables to grow. 
By studying out the time it requires the 








other crops to take their places as soon as 
they are consumed. Some crops such as 
blood beets, onions, egg plants, peppers,, 
winter squash and tomatoes require a 
whole season to mature. Other crops like 
lettuce, radishes, early beets, summer 
squash and string beans will mature early 
enough to allow some of the other crops 
to be grown on the same ground after they 
are gone. The great object of this double 
cropping in the farm. garden is to keep the 
soil -~ growing a rank growth of weeds 
later in the season. 

Potatoes and squashes for home use 
may be grown to good advantage by plant- 
ing a few rows across the ends of the corn 
fields and along the pasture and lane 
fences. The potatoes are not injured 
seriously by the tramping of the horses 
while cultivating the corn, and the stock 
will not reach through 
the fences after the tops. 

Butter, Eggs and Milk 

Every farmer, no mat- 
ter what system of farm- 
ing is practiced should 
keep enough cows and 
poultry to furnish his 
table with milk, cream, 
butter, eggs and an 
occasional dressed fowl. By keeping some 
sheep and raising a few pigs each year one 
can Lene an abundance of fresh, smoked 
and salt meats at all times. The practice 
of running to the meat market three or 
four times a week and paying from 15 to 
20 cents a pound for the same cuts of meat 
that one sells to the butcher earlier in the 
season for 8 and 10 cents a pound shows 
that there is a lack of good sense on the part 
of many farmers. If one has a flock of 
sheep it is easy to kill a lamb occasionally 
and sell to neighbors what cannot be utilized 








Dig Ditches With 
GU POND 
RED CROSS 


DYNAMITE 


UICKER and cheaper than the 
shovel method. Ditches from 
50 feet upwards in length instantly 
excavat One man does the work 


of many. No re-shovelling of dirt 
necessary. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Explains how to safely and efficiently 
use Red Cross Dynamite to ditch and 
drain land, blast stumps and boulders, 
plant trees, regenerate old orchards, 
subsoil, excavate, etc. Write today 
for name of nearest dealer, or rt 
blaster, and Farmer's Handbook No. 
Booklet 138 


Du Pont Powder Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Kerosene, Gasoline, 


istillate 15-25 H. P. 


The power of 15 horses concentrated ir a 
single machine. 

Easily handled—everything that requires 
the operator's attention in easy reach. 

Single Lever Control. This patented fea- 
ture simplifies handling and makes stripping 
gears absolutely impossible. 

Economical. Develops more than rated 
power on Kerosene, Gasoline or Distillate. 

Engine is our well-known horizontal type. 
used by farmers everywhere. Simple. De- 
pendable. You can handle it from the start. 

Details of construction and actual service 
records gladly forwarded on request. State 
size of your farm and general character of 
soil. Ask for Catalog No.FM 


Also build 30-60 H. P. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 














at home.—L. J. Meredith. 





900 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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WHITE MILO AS A DROUGHT. RE- 
SISTANT FORAGE AND GRAIN 
CROP 

For the past 15 years agriculturalists 
and farmers have been experimenting with 
grain sorghums, trying to produce a 
drought-resistant crop for the Great 
Plains area, which embraces the eastern 
parts of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and the western parts of 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. About 
12-grain sorghums divided into about 25 
varieties and over a hundred strains have 
been tested in Oklahoma, and in my 
opinion the Dwarf White milo has proved 
by far the best general purpose grain and 
forage plant. 

Dwarf White milo resembles the Dwarf 
excepting that the grain is a creamy 
white, and only about 10 per cent of the 
heads are pendent. It grows about 3 
feet and 6 inches to 4 feet high, and 
matures in about 65 days, being about 11 
days earlier than Dwarf Red milo, and 
about five days earlier than White 
Knowliang. The head is a little larger on 
an average than the Dwarf Red milo, 
and the grain is also some larger and softer. 
The fodder has about the same feeding 
value and is eaten about as well as that of 
ka fir. 

The following table shows the time of 
maturity and average yield of the grain 
sorghums which have been tested here. 


Varieties Days to Sushels 
Mature per Acre 
White milo, Dwarf 66 34.5 
Knowliang, White 70 17.2 
White milo, Standard 71 29.7 
Knowliang, Manchu 73 24.5 
Red milo, Standard 76 31 
Red milo, Dwart 76 32.5 
Durra, White 79 24.5 
Durra, Soudan SI 25 
Kafir, Dwarf Blackhull S4 26 
Kafir, Blackhull S4 16 
Shallu..... 84 20.7 
Knowliang, Brachet 86 21 
Kafir, Red O4 12.5 


The above table is based on a test of 
five years, in latitude 35 degrees north, 
in Kiowa county, Oklahoma. The 
grain being larger and softer than either 
red milo or kafir makes it a better feed for 
stock and poultry. If the crop is cut be- 
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sell at such a price. 





a snappy, stylish r ster, both 
There's a Paige dealer near you. 


Paige Model Glenwood, 5-passenger touring car 


The Price Doesn’t Seem Possible 


"To. car is a revelation in motor car building. 


No other manufacturer is building such’a car to 
Maybe later, but not for this year. 


That’s why we say the Paige “36” is a next year’s car. 


For instance, does any other car in the Paige price field offer 
the famous Gray & Davis Electric Starting and Lighting System? 
Look it up. See if they do. The Paige “36” chassis was designed 
for the Gray & Davis System. It is a part of the car. 

Look at the Paige “36” clutch, the cork insert multiple disc 
clutch. See what other cars offer it. Look at the Paige “36” motor 
size and design—4 inch bore, 5 inch stroke, and every detail splen- 
didly refined. Look at its wheel base, 116 inches— body size, big 
and roomy—wheel size, 34x4 inches—ignition, Bosch Magneto. 

Compare the car, through and through, with any car at a 
competing price. Compare not only design and equipment. We 
want you to compare materials and workmanship, too. We will be 
satisfied with your judgment when you’ve made the comparison. 

Five types of body: Model Glenwood, 5-passenger touring car; 
model Westbrook, 3-passenger roadster; Model Brighton, raceabout; 
Model Montrose, 4-pass. coupe; Model Maplehurst, 5-pass. 


For those who fer a slightly less expensi we offer the 
Paige “25” in two hte 3 body types 9 B-paseeaane Couring car and 
at $95 pped. 


Get our new catalogue at once, 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
363 Twenty-first Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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fore it is fully ripe the fodder is liked by 
stock as well, if not better, than that of 
kafir. 

Farmers should raise white seeded grain | 
sorghums in preference to the red seeded | 
varieties when possible, as the demand for | 
these is greater. The white seeded 
varieties can be used in many ways which 
the red seeded varieties can not. The 
Quaker Oats Company alone uses over 
4,000,000 bushels of white milo, kafir and 
durra, annually. The white milo being | 
preferred when obtainable. 

Farmers should study more the uses 
and adaptability of our farm products, so 
they can find a ready market for the 
surplus products of the farm.—James S. 
Camp, Okla. 


—FQR=— 


I am acquainted with some twenty farm 
publications but consider Successful Farm- 
ing the “‘peer’’ of them all.—-F. E. Abbott, 
N. D. 








To Avoid Accidents 
Equip Your Bicycle with the \ 


Corbin Coaster Brake lj 


It gives you complete control of your 
wheel. You lose none of the pleasures 
of cycling. 

The Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake for 
bicycles is recognized as the standard of 
Safety, Reliabilityand Control. Contained 
in a small and handsomely shaped hub. 
Operated solely by foot pressure on the 


pedal. All bicycle manufacturers equip this brake if 
specified. Can be fitted to your wheel by any bicycle repair shop. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Senda for 1913 catalog showing ali models. 


American Hardware Corporation 


Corbin Screw Division 
























320 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 
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BUILDING THE FARM HOME 


By F. H. GIBBS 
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HIS article is intended asa help for those intending to 
build, and while this plan is not offered as one contain- 
ing all of the good 4 song it is necessary to have some 

drawings to refer to. I have selected this one to 
be used in connection with this article. Having 
read a great many articles on different subjects, 
expecting to learn something, hut in many In- 
stances they would tell what should be dor e, but 
failed to tell how it should be done, I have en- 
deavored to make this as plain as possible, 
trusting that many who are not familiar with 
building may get some ideas. 

First, don’t make the mistake that many do 
by building your house in long, narrow parts, 
or what is known as the old-fashioned upright 
and a wing. Build your house in a compact 
form, it need not be square, but build it on that 
order, and where means will permit the ‘“‘box 
like’ appearance can be taken off in more than 
one way 

The roof has the same effect on the appear- 
ance of a house that a good fitting suit of 
clothes has on a man. The roof can be broken 
up in an endless number of ways, and often a 
projection of a few feet on some corner is neves- 
sary to get the required room inside, and can 
also be used to good advantage to improve the 
exterior. A cozy window with a slight projec- 
tion can be used for a few nice plants inside 
and when nicely roofed also adds to the general 
appearance. 

Avoid little knick-knack ornaments, as they 
always look as though they were put on to cover 
up something. The basement should be the full 
size of the house and note the difference between 
a house 16x44 feet and one 28x32 feet. Both have 120 feet of 
outside wall and now note the difference between a basement 
12x40 feet inside of the basement walls and the one 24x28 feet, 
inside of the walls. And the one 24x28 feet has plenty of room 
for a vegetable room, milk and butter and then have ample 
room for a furnace. 

The house 16x44 feet has 704 square feet of floor surface, 
while the one 28x32 feet has 896, both having 120 feet of out- 
side wall, a difference of 192 square feet of floor surface in favor 
of the square house equivalent to a room nearly 14 feet square. 

The rooms in the 
square house have 
less outside wall ex- 
posure, making it 
warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. 

The outside en- 
trance to the base- 
ment shown in this 
plaii is a point worth 
consideration. Do 
not build the old- 
fashioned “hatch- 
way” or trap doors, 
as they are always 
leaking, rotting out, 
and are a source of 
annoyance from be- 
ginning to end. I 
have found an out- 
side door as shown 
to be far superior to 
the old style. The door should be 3x7 feet or 3 feet 4 inches by 7 
feet, and should open in on the landing about 6 inches above 
grade line; the door frame should have @ Cement sil] about 6 
inches thick extending through to the platsorm. 

The Stairs 


The stairs to the basement should be made of good wood. 
Steps about 9 inches wide with a 7-inch rise. Go down cellar 
from the kitchen and upstairs from the dining room or sitting 
room, unless there is a stair hall. Better enlarge your plan a 
few feet and get your stairs about as they should be than to cut 
down In size and have some rooms spoiled, or a flight of stairs 
like a ladder. The stairs should be easy, with a rise of about 7 
inches and a 10'-inch tread. In this case the stringer would 
be cut out, rise 7 inches, run (or tread) 9 inches. This with the 
overhang makes a 10 '4-inch tread The stairs should land on 
the second floor so all rooms may be reached from a hall. 
Never have your stair landing in one corner of the house, as too 
much room is wasted to reach all the rooms. Another impor- 
tant thing is to have light in your hall and stairway. 

















mi 





Plan for the Heating 

Another point not to be overlooked is the heating of your 
house. Should you heat with steam or hot water it matters 
little about the shape of your house, as steam 
or hot water will find its way to all rooms, but 
with hot air heating it’s not so. The house that’s 
built with long perts is hard and often impos- 
sible to heat, as the hot air does not work satis- 
factory in long pipes; hence the square or com- 
es plan has the advantage in this respect. 

utting in a hot air furnace, put in a good one, 
and one plenty large, as there is no place where 
the old saying, “‘A little too much is just enough,” 
applies more forcibly than with a hot air fur- 
nace. ‘The chimney should start on a good 
stone foundation in the basement, and if the soil 
is loose or sandy, a concrete foundation 3 feet 
square and about 1% feet deep should be put in. 
A flue 8x12 inches inside is about right for a fur- 
nace, and should be built smooth inside and 
straight. Do not, under any circumstances, 
crook the chimney. This size takes 35 brick to 
the foot. See that your chimney is built straight 
outside of the roof, as a crooked, rough chimney 
detracts as much from the appearance of a house 
as any one thing. Have double flue if the 
kitchen range uses the same chimney. 

Set your house well up from the ground, so as 
to have -sized cellar windows. Besides, the 
house looks better. There should be 28 inches or 
30 inches of wall above grade line. Where the 
= ve about 3 = of wall oe it ee 

ight. is gives a chance to grade up fairl 
well and still leave room for windows. Be nd 
about this point; do not build down low on the 
ground. If your house is large, 4 feet of walls above ground 
is better than 3 feet. Have basement 8 feet high. 
Build Big Porches 

Build good, large, roomy porches. A few years ago a porch 
4 feet wide was considered wide enough, but now one twice 
that wide is only a common width, and 12 feet is better. If 
possible, plan your house so that the back porch will be on the 
cool side of the house in the heat of the day, as it makes an 
ideal place for the housewife to do half of her work in the sum- 
mer time. The front porch should be so arranged that it will 

be on the cool side 
in the afternoon and 
evening, an id 
place to pull out the 
easy chairs and en- 
joy a few minutes’ 
rest after supper, and 
no one is more en- 
titled to these cool 
comfortable _ places 
than the hard-work- 
ing farmer and his 
family. Cement 
seems to be about 
the best material for 
rch floorsand steps. 
ave the steps broad 
and wide. e steps. 
should be at least a 
foot wide and the 
rise not over 6 inches. 
Make the front steps 
wide (or long), 8 or 10 feet is none too long. It seems to have 
more of a welcome than the small cramped looking ones. 

Have your sleeping rooms good size and well ventilated, 
10x12, 12x12, or 12x14 are all good sizes. Plan to have room for 
beds and other furniture so it will not extend over windows or 
doors. 

If you expect to put in a hot air furnace do not wait ’till the 
house is finished before commencing to plan for it; have this 
carefully laid out before you start, by some good party who 
understands the business. Then the carpenter should see that 
all girders, joists, studding, etc., are put in so that there will be 
no cutting of timbers, joists, etc., after they are once in place, as 
this often causes extra work, and many times weakens the 
building. This is an important point. The basement should 
not be less than 8 feet deep, a little deeper is better to get the 
proper slant to the hot air pipes, and here is where the square 
basement is better than the long, narrow one. 

Good Paint Necessary 
Painting. This is another important | branch of house build- 


tinued on page 
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SPRING OR FALL SEEDING OF 
ALFALFA. 

Many farmers are doubtless endeavor- 
ing to decide whether to sow a patch of 
alfalfa this spring or postpone seeding 
until late summer. Good stands have 
been attained by each method and it is 
not always easy to choose between them. 
Briefly stated the disadvantages of spring 
sowing are: 

1. The loss of one season’s crop from 
the land on which alfalfa is sown. 

9) 


down the weeds. 
3. 


best, only a patchy stand. 
4. 
there is danger of putting in the alfalfa 
without proper preparation of the seedbed. 
If a nurse crop is sown with the alfalfa 
a crop will be obtained from the land, and 
the work required to ktep down weeds 
will be greatly reduced. On the other 
hand, the nurse crop will utilize nourish- 
ment and moisture which is perhaps 
needed by the alfalfa, epedsiy it 
should be a dry season. The most 
serious objection to the use of a nurse crop 
with alfa!fa is the fact that much of the 
alfalfa fails to survive when the shade 
is suddenly removed and it is exposed 
directly to hot and often dry weather. 


Barley is one of the most satisfactory | 


nurse crops with which to sow alfalfa. 


In case either barley or early oats are used | 


they should not be sown heavier than 
about one bushel to the acr >, and it is a 
ood plan to cut the crop for hay before it 
as ripened. In that way the alfalfa is 
deprived of its shade at a time when there 
is less likelihood of hot weather and 
drought. 

The disadvantages of late summer seed- 
ing are: 

1. It is often difficult to prepare a 
satisfactory seedbed on account of the 
ground being so dry. 

2. Frequently there is not enough 
moisture to enable the alfalfa to make 
sufficient growth to withstand the winter, 
and much of it is “winter killed.” 

3. In some sections, grasshoppers 
and blister beetles do considerable dam- 
age to the young alfalfa plants. 

In case alfalfa is sown in the spring, it 
is far better to use land which was plowed 
in the fall. A portion of the weeds and 
weed seeds are destroyed by fall plowing, 
and it also is possible to prepare a finer 
and firmer seedbed upon fall plowed land. 


LINCOLN ON EDUCATED FARMERS 

The thought recurs that education— 
cultivated thought—can best be com- 
bined with agricultural labor, or any 
labor, on the principle of thorough work; 
that careless, hell perferneall slovenly 
work makes no place for such combina- 
tion; and thorough work, again, renders 
sufficient the smallest quantity of ground 
to each man; and this, again, conforms to 
what must occur in a world less inclined 
to wars and more devoted to arts of 
peace than heretofore. Population must 
increase rapidly, more rapidly than in 
former times, and ere long the most 
valuable of all arts will be the art of de- 
riving a comfortable subsistence from 
the smallest area of soil. No community 
whose every member possess this art can 
ever be the victim of oppression in any of 
its forms. Such community will be alike 
independent of crowned kings, money 
kings, and land kings.—Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


You can not afford to miss our May 
issue. You want to know more about 
the bridge graft. Be sure that your sub- 
scription has not expired. 




















you paint 
with 





The extra labor required to keep | 


The danger of neglecting the weeds, | 
and the consequent loss of a stand, or at 


It is the busiest time of the year and 








Use paint that looks well 
and lasts long—paint that 
makes everything have a 
“well-kept-up” look—that 
makes your house and barn 
not only a source of pride to 
yourself, butareal beauty spot 
—paint that stands blistering 
sunand driving rain, winter’s cold 
and summer’s heat. You get these 
satisfaction-giving results when you use 
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Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


The formula which you will find printed on each can of Acme Quality Paint will convince 


you that it is chemically correct to insure unfading beauty and durability. Our thirty 
years of paint ing should assure you that the different ts are combined 


in the best possible manner to give lasting service. You can get it in every shade and 
tint. Comes in cans from pints up, so you can buy just the quantity needed and all 
ready for painting. We will send you FREE our two helpful books “Acme Quality 
Painting Guide” and “Home Decorating.” They tell you what to use for different painting 
t the —~ 
uy Acme Quality 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. V, Detroit, —_ 

Bestee Ciacianati Dallas Tacome Ciicage 
‘opeka Portiand Minnee N le 
Lincela gan Franctece § tere  Birmntagbama Salt Laxe Cley 

Pittsburgh Diego 


Los Angeles fort Worth Spokane 


“I-Want A Small Light Tractor 
— One I Can Operate Alone’ 


That’s what a prospective customer in 
Iowa wrote us the other day. Continuing, 
he said: “I just noticed from your ad in one of 
the farm papers that you are putting a small tractor 


on the market, and am anxious to get your catalog describ- 

ing same. I have several catalogs of small tractors, but most of 
the concerns who are making them are new at the business and many of 
them are building only experiments.” 


This shrewd farmer is evidently familiar with Hart-Parr Quality and 
Service. Chances are he'll invest in a Hart-Parr “27’’—the small, light trac- 
tor designed for 160 to 320 acres. It meets medium power needs, 


With the Hart-Parr “Self-Lift’’ Plow (Gee illustration), it’s a strictly One- 
Man Outfit. Plow is operated by a rope on the clutch lever. You run the 
entire outfit from the engine platform. Tractor is nearly all steel, strong but 
light. “Self-Lift” weighs one-third less than any other. Outfit will not sink 
and mire in soft soil. 


Plow has independent self-lift and hand-lift attachments. Strongly con- 
structed, with large clearance, light draft, no gears toclog or break. Special 
spring beam coupler enables bottoms to readily pass over or skid around 
obstructions and immediately return to line of draft. 
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puposes, interior as well as exterior, how much is required, and how to 
desire. Write for them to-day and, if you do not know, ask us where to 
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Tractor takes the place of 12 sturdy horses, uses cheapest fuels at 
all loads and is oil cooled. You can use it for all kinds of work re- 
quiring power, from breaking sod to grinding feed. 


Write for § ecial circulars 
describing both outfits. 


HART-PARR CO. 


302 Lawler St. 
Charles City 
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STRAWBERRIES. 
To Ren the different varieties where 
they belong we have been using the drag 
tooth cultivator at times when the run- 
ners were getting long enough to get 
caught in the soil and stay there. By go- 
ing once through the row and always go- 
ing the same way we can keep them turned 
around and in the right place and not 
bother with runner cutting. 

For the cultivation of strawberries we 
have found nothing as satisfactory as the 
14-tooth drag cultivator. It is adjustable 
to any width that is often found in ordin- 
ary work and this is so quickly done that 
the horse need not be stopped in order to 
change from a width of about one foot to 
36 inches. This is very handy in 
any sort . of cultivation and especially 
that of berries. It is this widening ar- 
rangement that allows us to only go once 
in a row in pushing the runners around to 
their place as spoken of above. 

rhe only thing objectionable is that it is 
pulled by one horse and in careful work 
must go twice in the same row. But we 
have tried the sulky with five teeth on a 
gang and though sometimes it is satis- 
factory, if the weeds are not bothering, 
yet the drag tooth is the standby for us. 

We tried for the first time this year the 

Golden Gate and the Golden Boro. Both 
are to be left out hereafter. There is not 
as much vine growth as a good producer 
should have and they are inclined to grow 
in clusters. As to fruiting they will not 
compare with any standard brand of ber- 
ries nor will they hold up so well when 
taken to the market. The size is good and 
would do, as far as that goes. 

As for a table berry they 


about 


are about as 


fine as one could wish. Good size, a verv 
little core, and good flavor all the way 
through.—R. E. Rogers, Ohio 
—Fo ge 
GROW GRAPES. 
The soil best suited for the growing of 


grapes is a light rich loam. Moist land 
must be well drained. The vine must be 
trimmed back to about 18 inches of wood, 


and all straggly roots should be cut off. 
They are planted in various ways; in 
vineyards, in rows 8 feet apart in the row, 
taking 680 vines to the acre; in arbors. 


where the distance apart will depend upon 
the height of the arbor, and the vines may 
ilso be utilized as a canopy over small out- 
buildings or wells or to cover a cozy sum- 
mer veranda. : 

In. preparing the ground for grape vines, 
a hole should be dug about 2 feet deep 
und wide. Fill this with rich top soil and 
well rotted manure to the depth of a foot. 
spread out the roots of the vine in all diree- 
tions, and fill in with good surface soil, 


pressing it firmly in place. A handful or 
two of ground bone to each plant makes an 
excellent fertilizer 
Of course, in commercial culture very 
few planters take all these pains and the 
vines are usually set at the intersection of 


aves tied back to show fruit in late August. 








two deep furrows. However, I have al- 
ways found the extra trouble to be a good 
investment. The land where the gra 
are set should be cultivated often, but 
care must be taken not to disturb the roots | 
or to break the vines. 

Pruning the Grape 

The most difficult thing in grape culture 
is pruning the vines. The best time is dur- 
ing the late fall or early winter. Use a 
common hand shears. Cut back all the 
strong shoots to three buds, and remove 
entirely all weak laterals. All other wood 
not needed is cut away. 

During the summer pinch back all 
strong growing main shoots, as this con- 
serves the strength and develops the 
laterals. Unless one has been successful 
in pruning grape vines, an expert would 
better be employed. 

The chief enemies of the grape are the 
rosebud louse, moth and mildew. Pyreth- 
rum powder or flowers of sulphur for the 
insects, and Bordeaux mixture for the 
mildew, have proven efficacious remedies, 


—D. T 
—fE—- i 
THE HIMALAYA BERRY. 


I have noticed in many farm journals 
and fruit publications articles written con- | 
demning the Himalaya Berry. I thought | 
you might be interested in the endeavors 
of a subscriber to grow this berry. 

My first trial with one plant was a com- 
plete failure to make it come through the | 
winter without winter killing. It froze 
back to the ground, and I am certain it 
was because of my neglect in not putting 
the tips of the canes in the ground during | 
the month of September. Last fall I put 
the points of all the canes into the ground | 
and at present writing the vines are all 
alive aa even the leaves are green though | 
we have had the thermometer as low as 
10 degrees above zero, which was quite 
cold enough to kill all the blackberry fol- 
iage and anything else that is not ever- 
green. 

We ean vouch for the Himalaya berry | 
being most delicious, as a few of our plants 
put out last spring bore fruit during the 
summer, at least enough to let us test the 
flavor. I expect my vines will fruit well 
this year though they will be only a year 
old.—W. F. B., Mo. 

—FO g— 
CHINESE PRIMROSE. 

Primroses well deserve their present 
popularity as house plants. Blooming | 
specimens may be pe in the winter 
and early spring for a nominal sum, or 
they may be successfully grown at home 
from seed sown in April, May or June. 

The seed germinates in about three 
weeks and the tiny seedlings must be 
screened from strong sunshine. At all 
stages of growth the plants break easily, 
requiring care when transplanting. The 
culture is simple and they are sure to 
bloom at the proper season. 
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GUARANTEED 


oo 5 and 7 Years 


at factory 
toe s } 
for each order—it is ready to use. 
- 4-3 freight on 6 gallons or over. 
try 2 gallons out of your 
quer: if not satisfactory, return the 
balance, and get all your money back. 
Instructions how to int with each 
order. Write toda 
book and color | 

















Not overcrowded and offers splendid and 
unusual opportunities to honorable young 
men. Ages 20to 28. Students must have 
attended high school, be at! cast § foot 7 in 
height), physically soundand of good char- 
acter. After completing two years’ course, 
leading toadiploma, good men make $1,000 
to $5,000 a year. Positions guaranteed to 
good men after graduation. Tuition moder- 
ate. Every city, park, orchard dnd private 
estate needs an Expert Tree Surgeon. 
Positions open also with established com- 
panies or State and National Governments. 
Special attention to Fruit Growing. 

Write promptly for full particulars 
Address the Secretary. 


Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 
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All hardy a trans- 
planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 
Hill’s Evergreen Book, illustra- 
ted in colors, Free. Write today. 


D. MILL Co. , Inc. , 258 Cedar 
Dundes, Ih. Mvergreen Apectaltets yp 


wart Bet RAPE 


Dwarf Essex 
= for sheep, hogs or 


Wonderful summer 

cattle. Yields 20 tons for Orage per acre. Our seed 
extrachoice, the bestinthe world. Circularhow 
to grow it with price of seed on application. 
Large illustrated ca’ nt free on request, 


talogue se 
IOWA SEED CO. Dept.D4DES MOINES, IA. 


ALFALFA ri. 


Per bu. 


Non-irrigeted Seed---89.6% Pure 
5e Geruauation efnabe absolutely guaranteed. No seed 
better. We sell good seed for $8.00. Also have Tur- 
kestan alfalfa Write now for free samples and save 
money. Our 76-page book sent Free, giving valu- 
able information on growing alfalfa. Write today. 
A. &. BERRY SEED CO.. Box 419 CLARINDA, (OWA 


Good Gracious 


Chrysenthomum 

frequently ches in cir. bright lus 

trous rose color. 4 other Choice Varieties 

ame, yellow, pink, red, large as Good 
racious. All 6 Strong Plants Postpaid 

25c with full directions for growing. Beautiful 

catajosue of all delightful Mowers free. 

OWA SEED CO. Dept. D4 Des Moines, Iowa 


MAKE BIG INCOME 
ME) 


“tm ilare, Sialles, 
_ stables. 
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50 Coneord 10 Budded 
Grapes $1 Nursery Snaps Cherries #1 
Hardy, vigorous, guaranteed stock. 


— price and square deal on all nurs- 


on 


$ 


Read the advertisements in this issue; when 
you write say you sew it in Successful Farming. 


y stock. — for catalog and 25c 
Due Bill, Free 
FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Box R,F airbury,Neb. 
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BIG PROFITS IN POP-CORN 
We have found pop-corn a very profit- | 
able crop, and while we never have kept an | 
accurate record of the yield per acre, it 
sells for such a good price, that it will re- | 
turn more clear profit than field-corn. 

There are two varieties of pop-corn, the | 
golden or yellow, and what is known as the | 
“rice,”’ the latter being small of grain and | 
almost white. Both are heavy producers, | 
although the yellow a little out-yields the | 
rice. On the other hand, some claim that 
the rice variety is of better quality. We 
raise both, and find each of them satisfac- 
tory. 

We plant pop-corn considerably thicker 
than field-corn, about three grains to the 
hill, the hills being only about 2 feet apart. 
From an inch to an inch and a half ie 
quite deep enough to cover it. Where 
much of a patch is planted, it should be 
drilled, setting the plates to drop the 

ains about 8 inches apart. If intended 
or cultivation by implements, the rows 
are 3 feet wide; if for hand tending, they 
need be only 2 feet wide. 

The pop-corn is tended much the same 
as field-corn, being very careful to keep 
the weeds down well and roll a little 
moist dirt to the plants at the first cultiva- 
tion. After it is laid by, we sometimes sow 
a second crop between the rows, such as 
millet for roughage, turnips, or drill com- 
mon corn in thick for fodder. We also 
utilize the stalks of pop-corn for fodder, 
cutting just as the grains begin to glaze, 
and shocking the same as with the field- 
corn. 

As soon as the fodder is sufficiently 
cured (or the husks on the standing corn 
turn yellow), the pop-corn is husked out 
and thoroughly dried before storing away. 
If put away while there is considerable 
moisture, even in the cob, the quality of 
the product will be lowered. ter thor- 
ough curing, it is stored away where the 
mice can not reach it, as they are very 
fond of it, and soon will waste a large 
amount of it. We have found that the 
best time to dispose of pop-corn is during 
holidays—or rather, just before them— 
as this is a season at which there always is | 
a big demand for it. We supply it to| 
private cusvomers in the city, where it 
sells for 2 to 3 cents per pound. Nothing 
is more encouraging to the boye and girls 
than to give them a small plot of ground 
for a patch of pop-corn for their very own. 

.C. 
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Are you a 
| 


— “‘K-y-ij-t-Farmer’’? | 













If you are not, we will send the K-r-i-t out to your farm 
and show you why you should be a “K-r-i-t Farmer.” 


v You show us what you want a motor car to do. Show us your 
roads, your hills, your mud, your sand and the cost you can 
afford for up-keep, and we'll show you the car that can do it, 
It is the K-r-i-t. 


Four thousand farmers aredriving 

K-r-i-t-s. We want to show you why 

they bought K-r-i-t-s. We want you 

to ask them how they like their 

K-r-i-t-s. We'll put you in touch with 

them. Write us for names and ad- 
dresses of K-r-i-t—farmers, 


Weknow why they bought K-r-i-t-s, 
The three dominant reasons are— 
The K-r-i-t Motor, the K-r-i-t Trans- 
mission, the K-r-i-t Axle. Those are 
the Three Prime Essentials of the 
car that is Sturdy, Reliable, Durable 
and Economical, 


| The K-r-i-t has the ball-bearing 











of the highest quality grey iron cast- © 
ing. The K-r-i-t has the annular ball- 

i sliding-gear transmission 
with chome nickel gears, 

The K-r-i-t has axle and springs © 
made of Vanadium Steel and steer- 
ing armsof Chrome Vanadium. The 
K-r-i-t in every essential part has 
more durability, more construction 
strength, more power, more real 
sturdiness than a car of its rating 
actually needs. But that is what 
has lifted the K-r-i-t out of the $1000 
class. Thatis why four thousand 
farmers are driving K-r-i-t-s. 

Write us for the name of the near- 


unit powerplant;four-cylinderwater- est K-r-i-t dealer and he will bring 
cooled motor, cylinder cast enbloc the K-r-i-t to your farm. 


Krit Motor Car Company 
1646 East Grand Boulevard ; Detroit, Michigas 


























TRANSPLANTING MELONS 

A melon or cucumber vine transplanted 
in the usual way is about as much a suc- 
cess as the transplanting of a polar bear 
to the south seas—it will never survive. | 
There is a way, however, by which such 
tender stemmed plants may be success- 
fully removed. 

It will be necessary to have boxes of 
dirt in which the seed are planted and 
grown to considerable size in a hotbed or 
in a sheltered spot. There is nothin a 


ter for this purpose than common three- 
und tomato cans that have been used. 
‘hrow them in the fire and melt off both 
ends as well as along the side seam. You 
then have a strip of tin in the form of a 
eanand which can be made to retain that | 
form by tieing about it a twine string. | 
When you have a considerable number of 


eer’ 

leveis for ditches and drains, or laying out your prc ty into 
felde, or running roads across your farm, or locating oundary 

fenes, or laying out sites for new buildings. It is the 
It is made 60 simply that we can sell it to you at a price that is 
costy wees yous —. = Yer o——~ for scientific engi- 

eering are left off beca’ you don't p theminyourwork §E 

farmer should investigate this instrument. . — 


| The Farmer’s Transit | 













Here's where you save money by getting a farmer's transit 
instead of a civil engin 8. You can use this one in running 


Send for Catalog [9-DE or ask any good hardware dealer te show you one. 


The L. S. Starret Co., Athol, Mass. 
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these melted cans, set them in the hotbed 
or cold frame and fill with rich soil. 

Plant the seed in the can, and allow the 
plant to grow there till the ground is warm 
enough to transplant. It now remains | 
necessary only to take up the can with | 
soil and melon plants, transfer it to the | 
prepared hill, set it in the ground, clip the | 
string and lift up the can. The roots of 
the plant will not be disturbed, and will 
continue to grow without a check.—H. F. 
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Cw ae 
The s one seedling pine wi } ul The condition of the wee er is to be taken 
eption to the general mode of raising | into account. If very hot and dry it is 
evergret t is the Bull, or Ponderosa | very hard to make the best evergreen live 


Chis resents coddu! While all 


the others must be raised under a screen, 
us preft the open. I had one bed | 
which I ke for the seedlings five vear 
by spring I took up the yearling trees 
na planted ther replante 1 the beds 
Ki never mis ed a good stand. They can 
t a ya 3 or onions The 
‘ sare ce! ed in ery | rd shell ! 
have v n il vit seeds 4 id 
reas good as 1 year « I have plar ! 
s 10 ye rs old and 1 them g 
lor years I tried raising under a screen 


but the little trees would damp off. It was 
lamp. Note their native condition 
ll find Bull pine growing in the he 
hills of the Rockies wher they co 
eeds. You see them perched 


ym 
gh barren bluffs of northwestern 


i » and in the Black Hil of te 
e! ing e!| li grow. Then th 
y ite b he reach of the fire, and 
it not lor this cone probably all th 
i | ns ind sand hills would be cover- 
ed tr 
They trees with almost human in- 
t made for the great West 
I s very dry they drop a portion of 
I les so as to carry the rest through in 
| ve nown them Lo set i roots 
»] { ) ll tion ditch, and they 
we un r tor the tree so tar 
" h would be fresh and vigorous 
3 neighbors up on the mountain side 
A l be ca ng a portion of t er fo 
rhe I aies are long, I urd and glo Vy; 
I on purpose to resist the heat. | 
bh often seen them 8 and 10 inches long 
Where the farmer has any gumption at 
vill get from 3,000 to 5,000 trees 
ind of Bull pine seed. Some, 
ol se, fail because they do not follow 
le directions, never let the seed dry 
pound of seed, spade up a bed 
t square level it well, sow the 
eed and cover with about half an inch of 
ne ¢ h and keep the bed mo until 
i little trees appear. They should be 
tran unted into a little nursery when 1! 
or 2 years old. Let them st: there 2 
ve wi } for grove 
Al plant s 
Red Cedars Going Out 
Red Cedars we very popular years ago 
when the country was new. But, like the 
I ho can’t stand civilization and 
reulosis, the cedar becomes 
d 1 and goes to raising those orange- 
| I sw chopen nd send out tl f inf 
apple ty h is often fatal to orchard 
| » Weal ‘ » of the best apple s we 
] 1S I g eptil to this, an 
( 1 con tely loses its foliage lor | 
! n m cedars are being cut 
} | few are being planted. Besides 


ht which assails them 


e] as blig 
One farmer lost $20,000 one season, and 
whole thing up In disgust 
Time of Planting 
, f the  OBeae 
moist cumate OI WU Eas taey 


August. An 


n plant evergreens in 
rgreen usually makes a tremendous 
in June and apparently stands still. 
it does not. The root system begins 
and grows under ground until 


the weather is 
August planting willdo. But in the 
West we call this a d 


Iry month, so wait 
intil spring and be sure to plant before the 


S WOrA 
October first 


Some say plant in June. This is little 
hort of murder. Try it, and those long 
spinkles of limbs just growing wilt and fall 
down and you lose that year’s growth and 
nine times out of ten you lose the tree. 


Che Dakota Experiment Station planted | 


a lot in a fierce gale and all died. I once 
sent a lot of cedars by freight from Color- 
ado back to Nebraska. They were a long 
time on the way and my man thought he 
might as well throw them on the brush 
pile, but he planted them and there follow- 
éd three weeks of wet weather and nearly 
levery one lived. I once sent 100 blue 
|spruce to a park. I charged the men to 
take time and get all the roots possible. 
o my dismay they just grubbed them up 
and left the roots. In an ordinary season 
they would have died, but it came on wet 
and 100 outof the 102 lived. Understand, 
the foliage of an evergreen makes a strong 
draft on the roots and the dry air acceler- 
ites the process, so it is hard to send large 
evergreens any distance with safety. 
Almost every state i ll supplied with 
n nurseries. The springs are 
ften favorable to handling evergreens, 
so they should be grown successfully and 
millions of them should be planted. 


—Ff ge 
REMOVABLE PANELS FOR 
GARDEN FENCE 

There are many old garden fences that 
will have to be repaired this spring and 
| man other new ones built. Consider 
| the convenience of having the end panels 
j of the they may be taken 
|down quickly, so that in plowing the 
rarden the horse will have room to turn 
loutside. A great many would use the 
horse in the garden if it were not for the 
fact that in a small garden as much is de- 
stroyed in turning asis made by the plowing. 
If the garden is made longer one way 
than the other it may be plowed the long 
way and by having the end panels ar- 
ranged so that they may be lifted out the 
horse may be turned in the road, lot, 
pasture, or whatever the garden adjoins, 
und there will be no weedy fence row. A 
garden 10 rods long and 4 or 5 rods wide 
is a very nice size. The stringers on which 
the pickets are nailed may be set in notches 
lon the.posts to hold them in place, or by 
| getting a few pairs of hinges every alter- 
nate fence post may have a panel gate 
hung on each side which may be opened 
back to back while plowing. No amount 
of hoeing or hand plowing will accomplish 
what may be done with the horse, and 
removable panels solve the diffi- 
feulty. Another thing that would help 
materially’ in keeping the garden clean 
would be to change the old method of set- 
ting such things as sage, pieplant and horse 


TeroTe 
evcrgpre 


fence so t 


| the se 


ta lish along the fence. 
| garden, and plow as close to the fence as 
possible. Have a row of beans next the 
fence and utilize itforasupport.—H. F.G. 


SALT THE ASPARAGUS 


As spring approaches and the earth is 
freezing and thawing, salt the asparagus 


bed. This plant is a native of the sea-| 


shore where the spray from the ocean 
has salted the earth, and if we supply salt 
| the plants will do much better. A pint of 
salt isenough foradozen or 20 roots.—J.T. 


YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 
Observe the great damage that has been 
| done the road plows, scrapers and grader 
| since they were run out at the side of the 
jroad last fall, where they have stood 

through all the suns, winds, rains, sleets 

and snows during that period; then re- 
solve that you’ll do your part toward see- 
| ing that the same thing does not occur 

this coming season.—M. C, 


Set these perma- | 
nent plants in a row in the middle of the | 


Ripe | 





| name. Apples 6c, Peach, 





A valuablefreeBook on 
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A gold mine of information 
We have just published a wonderfulnew book 
entitled “Clover, theGreat $Cash Money Crop$.” 
This book is truly a most remarkable source of 
information on the subject of clover raising. 
For the first time the opinions and experiences 
of the world’s ‘greatest clover authorities and 
practical growers have been gathered together 
in printed form. Every question you can think 
of is fully answered. It tells you how to get 
a sure “catch” first planting; how to keep 
clover in the rotation; about clover as a soil en- 
richer: how to handle the crop for hay and seed 
production; howtogrow clover that makesrich- 
er feed—that produces more beef and moramilk 
—that puts immediate cash money in your 
pocket. Itexplainsthe causeof clover failures; 
how to avoid winter killing; how to prevent 
und heaving; how to guard agzinst the loss 
rom heat and drought; it tells all about the 
causes of “clover sickness” and how to deal 
with it. These and hundreds of other questions 
are answered, covering sixteen clover varicties, 
including Red, Mammoth, Crimson, Alsike, 
Sweet, White, Yellow, Japan, Berseen, Burr, 
Serradilla, etc. 

This book is a gold mine of information to 
the farmer who is looking for bigger and better 
results. Ordinarily this book is sold for 35 cents 
per copy, but for a short time we will mail a 
free copy, postage prepaid, to the readers of this 
paper, or untila certain number have been dfs- 
tributed. If you will write at once you will be 
sure of getting a copy by return mail, 

GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX 196 M WATERLOO, IA 
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TREES From GROWER to FARM 


SAVE OVER HALF 
Get better Trees 





~~. 

quality 
fr 1 disease Si trees treah, @ug and true to 
—Ky : Cherry, Pears, Plums, etc 
You save all middliemen's profit and get guaranteed 
trees. We have no salesmen or Silppery Agents 
Write for our Free Book on Planting with bargain List 


REILLY BROS. NURSERIES 
Estab. 1890, 520 Reilly Road, Dansville, N. Y. 


THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that de- 
stroy your lawns— Dandelion, 
Buck Plantain,and Crab Grass 

In one season the Clipper wil) 
drive them all out. 

Your dealer should have 
them—If he has not drop us 
aline and we wil! send cir- 
culars and prices. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
Box M Dixon, Pl. 
Make your own Fertilizer at amall cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Millis 


From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogne. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mirs., Easton, Pa, 
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PS eS 
POTATOES FOR PROFIT 
Time to Cut the Seed 

It is usually best to cut the seed before 
beginning to plant the crop so there need 
be no stop after the rows are made. Po- 
tatoes cut 10 days or two weeks before 
planting do as well as any unless piled in 

eaps so as to cause them to heat. 

Distance Apart to Plant 

The aim should be to get the plants close 
enough together to have the tops shade the 
ground without crowding one another. 
This is true of all varieties of potatoes. 
Were I planiing early potatoes, I would 
drop one piece each 9 or 10 inches. The 
late large topped kind, I would place 12 
or 15 inches apart depending upon how 
large the tops grow. The very small pieces 
should not be counted at all in planting as 
likely they will produce a weak growth or 
never come up. 

The eye must carry enough potato for 
nourishment or it is worthless. A good 
thrifty productive plant can not spring 
from nothing. There must be strength, 
vitality and nourishment back of it to pro- 
duce yields that are worth while. If you 
have small potatoes and a few really 
choice seed potatoes, plant the small pota- 
toes. They will yield well bvt you had bet- 
ter plant two or three bushels good seed 
by themselves for your next year’s seed. 
Some potato raisers plant two pieces in a 
hill but their yield is usually not enough 
larger than the one piece in the hill to 
justify the extra expense. After the seed 
is dropped, cover with a two horse culti- 
vator leaving a small depression all along 
the row. 

Cultivation 

Soon as the weeds are started, harrow 
well to kill the weeds. Incline the harrow 
teeth backward. As soon as the weeds 
start again harrow the weeds out ag be- 
fore. Many times two crops of weeds can 
be killed before the potatoes appear. As 
soon as the row can be followed cultivate 
deeply as near the potato row as you can 
get without injuring the a. Cover 
the potatoes, weeds and all, then harrow 
down smooth again. Repeat the culti- 
vation often to save moisture. If you are 
good with the cultivator little if any hoeing 
will be needed.—James Wiltse, Kan. 


—fO g— 
TOMATO POINTERS 


Do not be in a hurry to set in the open 
ground. Better set out a little late in 
warm soil than risk planting in a cold one. 

The tomato is tropical in nature and 
any chilling retards growth. 

A light soil is better for this plant than 
is a heavy soil. An exposure to plenty of 
sunlight and air pays every time. 

Transplant on cloudy days, or late in 
the afternoons to prevent plants from 
wilting. 

Use only strong plants; a weak plant is 
worthless. 

Keep the plant growing; once stunted 
it is hard to revive it. 

Cultivate shallow all the time, the roots 
run near the surface and a good distance 
from the stalk; any loosening or breaking 
of the roots tells on the fruit. 

Staking may hasten ripening, but in 
general is not advisable. 

Thinning the fruit and cutting out un- 
necessary growth is more to be advised. 

Tomatoes should be well ripened on 
the vine before they are picked. The 
quality is far better and fully 10 pounds 
on the bushel is gained by thorough ripen- 
ing on the vine. 

Handle carefully, especially if for 
market. Bursting open or bruising of the 
fruit means quick decay. 
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You men who drive 
in the country 


UNITED STATES 
TIRES 


will cut down your 
tire bills 


The average mileage yielded today by United 
States Tires is from 25 to 50 per cent greater 
than that given by any make of tires previous 
to the formation of the United States Tire 
Company, two years ago. 


Our own records prove this. 

Every unprejudiced dealer in the country 
will admit it. 

Ask your friends who are using United States 
Tires, how much more mileage they are get- 
ting nolv than they were getting in 1910. 
Two years ago we predicted that concentrat- 
ing the efforts and facilities of four of the 
world’s most modern tire making plants, on 
the making of one line of tires, would result 
in the most radical reduction in tire expense 
ever known to the industry. 


We have made good our prediction. 


United States Tires have today come to be 
everywhere acknowledged as 


America’s Predominant Tires 


The simple reason back of it is this-—-they 
have cut dolpn tire bills. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
























This rife is a beauty, and it’s an accurate 
and powerful shooter. Shoots 350 times 
without reloading. Lever action, round tapering barrel, ni and 
polished, walnut stock, dull finish; shoots BB shot. Note this—if any ~= 
sepals are needed they will be furnished you without charge by the manufacturer. _ 

This is sufficient proof of the high quality of this Air Rifle. Write me today for complete 
description of this air gun and for details of my 5 ne new plan by which you can easily earn 
one of these ~~ a Air Rifles in just a few hourstime. Write me atonce while you have 
the matter in mind. ll answer you right away, and I know you will be deligh with my 







dandy plan for giving you the gun. 
E.T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, ia. 
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GROWING BEAUTIFUL ROSES 


By JOHN T. TIMMONS 


This is the time to prepare for a crop 
fof roses. Those who have taken their 
rosebushes into the house, to be kept in 
the cellar or window garden, should now 
examine them and fit them for their work 
during the coming season. 

| would recommend trimming the 

bushes that are indoors, and getting them 
in readiness for transplanting to the open 
soil as soon as danger of frosts is past. 
, Trim the tips of the strong last sea- 
son’s growths, and cut out all weak- 
looking stems, for these will only have 
a tendency to take the strength from the 
more rugged growth and prevent a full 
bloom. 

If the bush is a thrifty one and is not 
too large, merely cut the tips off the 
branches, but if it has grown beyond your 
‘desire in shape or size, cut it back until 
it is the size desired. 

In a few weeks at most, all danger of 
cold will be past, and the bush may be 
transplanted with safety. It will have a 
better and stronger root than if kept in- 
doors longer and the bloom will be Sout 
and more profuse. I am certain that the 
coloring will also be more delicate. 


If your rosebushes are in the garden | 


and have been protected by being wrap- 
ped with old carpet, hay or straw, this 
covering may be removed as early as the 
middle of February, if the spring is for- 
ward, or two weeks later, if the weather 
remains severe. A slight covering of 
leaves or straw might be left about the 
roots. A little later this with the soil about 
the bush, may be stirred, and a coating of 
rich soil placed about the roots. 

In pruning the rose bushes that have 
stood in the open, I would suggest the 
cutting out of all dead or weak-looking 
stalks, and the trimming back of the 
healthy appearing growth until the bush 
is the size and shape desired by the owner. 


Many persons seem afraid they will | 


kill or injure the bushes by pruning. 
This is a mistake. Proper trimming in- 
sures a greater bloom and a healthier 
growth. 








Climbing roses are often not evenly dis- 
tributed over the wall or trellis, and it 
is a question with many as to how to 
remedy this difficulty, for it is a serious 
job to remove the growth and replace it. 

Where there is an open place, and you 
desire this to become covered, simply 
trim the ends of last season’s adjacent 
growths back a few inches. As soon as 
the growing season arrives, new branches 
will shoot out and fill the open spaces. 

In planting tea or hybrid teas an open 
airy spot, protected from the north win 
and with no shaded places, should be 
chosen. The earth should be removed to 
|a depth of two and a half or three feet 
| and the cavity filled with well rotted sod, 
mixed with cow manure. If there is 
danger of the earth being soggy, a few 
inches of broken stone or old brick had 
best be placed in the bottom and the soil 
placed over this. 

If the plants are received in pots from 
the dealer or transplanted from your own 
house, the bulb of earth in the pots 
should be placed a couple of inches be- 
neath the surface of the bed. 

The plants should be at least 15 inches 
apart to insure the best results, and the 
beds should be kept cultivated. You 
should avoid stepping on the beds as 
much ag possible. 

I will give instructions as to summer 
pruning as the season advances. Tea 
varieties should not be pruned too closely 
during their early life. I shall also deal 
with the insect and other enemies of the 
rose in season, giving full instructions. 


Varieties of Hybrid Tea Roses. 


Regarding hybrid tea roses for begin- 
ners, I would suggest the following, 
which I know are excellent and well estab- 
lished, true to color, hardy and easily 
grown: 

Antoine Rivore.—A large ideal bedding 
rose with exquisite form and coloring. 
The color is a striking soft peach, wit 
‘deeper shadings. The base of the petal 
jis yellow. 

Killarney.—A popular gardenrose 

and used for winter cutting. It is 
a sparkling pink, the blooms being 
large and the buds long. 
Probably the most popular rose 
in the world is the La 
France, which has large, 
clear, satiny pink blos- 
soms. It is a good bloom- 
er and is easy to grow. 

The reddest of all red 
roses is the Grussan 
Teplitz. It will succeed 
under the most ordinary 
conditions. It is very 
fragrant and large. 

A bandsome whitevar- 








Efficient Harvest 
Help 


HERE are at least two good rea- 
sons why you should buy IHC 
harvesting and haying machines 

and tools. One reason is that we sell only the 
most efficient machines, the other that we 
render the service necessary to keep those ma- 
chines at work all the time during the harvest. 

The machines and teols used for harvest 
work must be efficient. If for any reason they 
should not do the work you demand of them, 
the greater part of your season's effort would be 
wasted. You can avoid any chance of failure 
by investing your money in the time-tried, 
field-develo machines which bear the folk 
lowing well-known names: 


Champion Deering 
McCormick Milwaukee 
Osborne 


An I H C harvesting machine will always 
reap the full crop, whether grain be tall or 
short, standing, down, or tangled—that is part 
of its efficiency. But when the unforeseen acci- 
dent occurs, that is the time when you ap- 
preciate the prompt service given to all I H C 
machine users. If an accident does happen to 
an I H C machine, somewhere within easy 
reach, either at the local dealer's place of busi- 
ness, or at an I H C general agency, seldom 
more than 50 miles away, you can secure 
promptly any part or parts that may be needed 
to put your ne back into commission 
again. his is I H C service—a service or- 
ganized and maintained for no other purpose 
than to assist you in harvesting your crops. 

While you are looking at machines, remember 
also that good grain binding requires good bind- 
ing twine. irength smooth binder twine of uni- 


Plano 


form size, stren, and quality should be used 
to tie the bundle. A twine of this description 
is sold under the trade names ampion, 
Deering, International, McCormick, Mil- 
waukee, Osborne, Plano, each brand made in 
four grades, manila, pure manila, sisal and 
standard. 

Your local dealers have catalogues which ex- 

lain thoroughly all the best points of the dif- 
Rooms machines. They will give you full in- 
formation, or, if you prefer, write the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Incerporated | 
Chicago, ° . 


USA 








World’s Best 
Farm Engine 


Built on the only correct principle. The 
“*United States’’ isonly engine that stands 
squarely oa its feet! Explosi occur low down— 


ions 
shock goes into the earth, not into ine. Result— 
(1) No violent vibrations;(2) Greatly yotuced 


buik and 
weight; (3) 60% saving in fuel; (4) Only practical port+ 
able engine made; (5) Gravity Lintleation. 
30 Days FREE TEST 2 te 50 
Test this engine 30 days, and if a P. 
a satisfied, return the 
en, . All sizes—2 to 50 Horse 
Power—single and double cylin- 
ders, Burns ine, Kerosene, 
Gas, Distillate. T ¢ 
U. S. Engines are 
world Read testimonials. 
Write for Free Catalog, Full 
ska sia ite Woks 
STATES ENGINE ° 
\e 522 Fifteenth Place, Chicagoy— 
ew 




















orthfield Well Curb 
Sn ant oust or tht Outen pepdn. pomcmed 
instal) Write today direct to factory for catalog 
Northfield tron Co 4 Water St Northfield Min 
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fety is the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. It 


is wonderfully fragrant. 

The Dorothy Page Roberts is a lovely 
shade of coppery-pink and the blooms 
are very large. 

One of the earlier sorts, with deep yel- 
low petals, is the John Cuff. It grows 
profusely. 

One of the most dazzling white sorts, 
growing in profusion, with handsome, 
well-formed plants, is the Molly Shar- 
man Crawford. It is one of those varieties 
having a most delicate perfume. 

Hardy Perpetuals for Garden. 








In selecting the best perpetuals or 
hardy garden roses I would mmend 


the following: hi, 
An old favorite and ong4ha 
successfully everywheresant 
to give satisfaction ys 
crimson, the Gen : 


eralJa 
An ideal hardy white 
Karl Druschki. = 


One of the more sik 







grown 
ver fails 
mnt scarlet 
1inot. 
e is the Frau 

































Many jx 
selecting t/ 
A lové 


coloring is found | 


ed damask varie- 
be forgotten are 
Pece, with rosy pink 
flowers; the wntier, a pure white, 
highly scented, Yaythe White Provence, 
which is pure whit? and most delightfully 
fragrant. 
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Dwarfs. 

In selecting dwarf or baby ramblers, 
as so many persons call the small bedding 
sorts, I would not pass by the following: 

The Crimson Baby Rambler, or Mme. 
Nobert Levavasseur, is similar to the 
popular crimson rambler. 

he Pink Baby Rambler, or Anchen 
Muller, is a very brilliant luminous pink. 

The White Baby Rambler, or Kath- 
erina Zeimet, is a pure white and a pro- 
fuse grower. None of these are scented. 

Climbers. 

Hardy climbing roses are used to cover 
verandas, trellises, etc. I would advise 
the beginner to get the following: 

The Crimson Rambler is a well known 
variety and does not need describing. 

The Yellow Rambler bears great clus- 
ters of semi-double yellow flowers, highly 
perfumed. 

The Baltimore Belle is a strikingly 
handsome pink sort, growing great clus- 
ters of bloom. 

The Climbing Clotilde Siupert is a 
vigorous climber, with white flowers, hav- 
ing a rosy center. 

The Prairie Queen is a favorite. It is 


a deep pink. 
The Fellow Persian is a hardy golden 
yellow. 


A beautiful pillar or tender climber is 
the sweet-scented sort known as the yel- 
low Banksia. The flowers are small, but 
unusually sweet. 

I could name others, which are excel- 
lent, but I feel I have given sufficient to 
enable anyone to select a fine collection 
of the very best roses known. Some flor- 
ists have some new but untried varieties 
which may come in for a share of our 
patronage later. 


—FOR- 


I first subscribed for your paper merely 
to please a little girl who was working for 
& premium, but now I wouldn’t like to do 
without it. It is the cleanest, best family 
paper that we take. I admire the stand 
taken by the paper eliminating liquor and 
tobacco as well as other objectionable ad- 
vertisements.—O. J. Lansing. 
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A Nebraska Farmer Pays 
$10,000 For “Experience’ 


You have heard of people who bought stock in “salted” mines, haven't 
you? Possibly you were pretty well acquainted with some of them. 


Reams of this worthless stuff have been sold for good, hard money, and 
plenty of it is being sold now. The grafters are still active. 


Bill Robinson inherited one of the best half-sections in Nebraska. Bill 
was a good farmer and made money farming. But he was not satisfied to let 
well enough alone, even though his income was larger than that of the average 
business man. 





Bill ‘‘fell” for one of the cleverest worthless stock-selling schemes that was 
ever conceived by a blood-sucking swindler. And the “‘fall’’ cost him about 
$10,000. Now this is a part of Bill’s creed: ‘Everyman is a sucker in any 
line except his own.” 


“Bill Robinson’s Let-Down”’ is the title of a very interesting story. The 
story is instructive as well as entertaining. The story convinces one of the 
truth of Bill’s conclusion, “A few dollars in the bank are worth a million dol- 
lars in the air.” 


_ This splendid contribution by Lloyd Kenyon Jones, which shows the neces- 
sity of a “blue sky” law, will appear in the May number of Successful Farm 
ing. Read the story—it’s well worth while. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Farm Camp 
A Delightful Mixture of Work and Play 


Under the above title-Miss Jessie Field tells in an interesting article in the 
May number of Successful Farming how the camp for farm boys and girls was 
conducted in connection with the Chatauqua at ( larin owa, last sum- 
mer. The encampment, which has been held every year for the past three 
years has resulted in so much good that it will undoubtedly be continued in- 
definitely. Miss Field, who was the County Superintendent for Schools for 
Page county, originated the plan. We consider this cue of the best move- 
ments ever started for the benefit of boys and It is in strict harmon 
with the latest conception of education which upon it as “Anything which 
fits a person for the everyday duties of life.” Miss Field’s article gives com- 
plete information aa oe camp which wil enable any Person or group 
of persons to conduct a similar camp. Watch for the article, “Boys and Girls 
Farm Camp” in the May number. 


Your Tax Money; 
Is it Squandered? 


Our editors have been making further investigation of the alleged irregulari- 
ties on the part of county and township officers and bridge companies, in con- 
nection with the construction of bridges. Under the heading, “Your Tax 
Money; is it Squandered?” to appear in Successful Farming for May, the 
results of these investigations wi given. In many cases of bridge building 
more than 50 per cent of the money paid for construction work has been 
literally wasted. Be sure to read this article in the May numter. 


A considerable number of subscriptions are expiring at tiis time of the 

ear. If the time for which you have paid for Successful Farming has expired 

all means send in your renewal at once so as to be sure to receive the splen- 
did May number. 


If your subscription has expired, you will find that, for your convenience 
we have placed in this copy of your paper a subscription order blank. A 
you need to do is to sign your name to the blank, ive your address, state for 
cow long you wish to renew, and mail the blank, with remittance to me. 
Send postage stamps, post office money order, express money order, silver, or 
your own personal check. Your personal check is good with me. If you 
wish to renew for seven years, just pin a dollar bill to the coin-card 


When sending in your renewal, why not favor one or more of your neigh- 
bors by sending in their subscriptions at the same time. 


Renew today. I’m sure you want the May number. That magazine 
alone will be worth the price of a year’s subscription. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING DES MOINES, IOWA 
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STITCH in time saves nine,”’ and 

pruning in time may save ninety and 

nine when it comes to the trees in your 
orchard. Only recently I traveled through 
some of the orchard districts of the East. 
They have some fine orchards in New 
York; orchards that add so much beauty 
te the farm homes there, that they make 
many of our middle Western farm houses 
look lonesome and deserted by compari- 
son. On the other hand, if you wish to see 
some of the most freakish growths of 
trees, the most tangled masses of branches 
and twigs that you ever conceived trees 
capable of producing, you only have to 
visit the Eastern states and view some of 
those orchards planted years and years 
ago. Branches are interlaced with 
branches so thickly that I do not suppose 
the sunlight in summer ever penetrates 
them. 

Certain it is that these trees never 
knew the pruner’s knife or shears, and it is 
a debatable question in my mind whether 
or not they could be introduced to these 
implements at this time without danger 
of too many fatalities to make a pruning 
campaign profitable. It is much to be re- 
gretted that so many of these orchards 
have developed into wild-woods simply 
because they have been allowed to grow 
hither and thither of their own free will. 
They are like adults untrained in youth, 
without method or symmetry in their 
ideas of life. 

There were excuses, however, for this 
lack of attention to the trees which fruit 











A common mistake. The limb should be cut close 
to the trunk. 


THE ECONOMY 
OF YEARLY PRUNING 


By C. L. BOHN 
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growers displayed in the times when 
trees were planted, but there can be no 
excuses urged now. Pruning is recognized 
as a necessity for the production of healthy 
trees and marketable fruit, and if begun 
early enough in the career of the tree the 
difficulties of it are not nearly as great as 
most farmers imagine. 

Trees are much like children. Begin to 
train your child early and your guiding 
hand will not experience much difficulty 
in getting the results you look for. Neg- 
lect your child for several years and then 
all of a sudden endeavor to make up for 
this neglect, and you will have before you 
one of the most difficult problems that 
ever comes to man. It is the same with 
trees. Begin to examine your trees with 





pruning eyes as soon as they are planted 
and you will not experience much diffi- 
culty. Neglect them for five or ten years 
and you will have a job on your hands 
which I think is one of the most per- 
plexing in all the range of horticulture. 
Prune From the Beginning. 

I would begin to prune the first season 

the tree is planted and continue pruning a 
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, Furrower 

and cultivates 2 

rows 28 to 44 inches apart of potatoes, 

corn, beans, etc. af one time. Works 

at in check-rows, crooked and irreg- 

r-width rows. Can be equipped with 
roller bearings, spring-trip standards 

and discs. ial today. 


SLALLEN & CO- 






















Is without real serious meaning to 
many thousand farmers because 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse, 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly wonderful oe nm oy 
there are in modern tools 


[RON 


do all of the sowing, hocing, cultivating, | 
weeding, furrowing, ing, etc., in an 
garden, with better ts, far less wor 
and some real pleasure for the operator 
38 op more combinations at §$9.so to §12,00. 








little each year. By this means you will | 


|get a perfectly shaped tree without diffi- 


eulty. You will enable every part of it to | 
get abundant light and air and so secure a| 
much more vigorous growth of leaf and 

wood. Such pruning does away with 

much of the work of thinning the fruit and 

will be the means of enabling you to get a 

higher quality with less trouble. 

There is another advantage in pruning 
regularly; your trees are always open and 
the difficulties of getting at the fruit in the 
harvesting season is not so great. If you 
have ever employed a large number of 
pickers you will appreciate the saving this 
means in actual dollars and cents. 

Still another saving results from year! 
pruning when you come to spray. A 
carefully pruned tree can be sprayed not 
only with greater ease but with a large 
saving of spraying material, and with a 
greater likelihood of killing the insects. 

I am in favor of the “open-center’’ tree 
as it allows the sunlight and air to get 
to all branches and so to the fruit durin 
the ripening period. No branches shoul 
be allowed to cross or interlace each other; 
but on the other hand, no limb should be 
stripped of all its twigs or branches in an 
endeavor to get an ideal that is impossible 
with the tree under consideration. I 
have seen men strip their trees to bare- 
ness while at the same time flattering 
themselves that they were doing very 
efficient pruning. The apple can perhaps 
stand as vigorous a cutting back as any 
tree, but I}would hesitate ut trimmi,) 
these too much all at once. Lopping o 
branches here and there without any 
special conception in mind and without 
any previous thought of the matter ia not | 
only foolish but dangerous. 

If my idea of pruning a little each is | 
followed, there will be small probability of 
any one doing much damage to his trees. 
He will not be confronted with large gap- 
ing wounds which must be painted over 
to keep the tree from dying; he will not 
have before him in his orchard mangled 
specimens of tree life, and have to wait 
several years before they become sym- 
metrical and productive. The few cut- 
tings that will be necessary every year 
makes it almost impossible for even a 
novice to harm his trees, and the yearly 
study of the tree with the pruning idea in 
mind, and the practice which this method 
gives, will soon teach the fruit grower not 
only a great deal about pruning but a 
great deal about trees ak their habits, 











which can be learned in no other way. 











Ask your dealer about them and write us 
for new booklet, “Gardening with 
Modern Tools” also cepy of our paper 
“Iron Age Farm and Garden 

News *— are free, 


BATEMAN M’P°GCO,”“"—"_ ~\ "Bg +z. 
} Son 72 a J 





Grenloch.. J. At3E: 


WHITE CORN 


WELDS 100 TO 135 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
Investigate now. White Wonder, most Wonderful 
Yielder ever originated. Bumper crop of prize-win- 
corn this year Outyleided Reid's Dent 4 bu. 
t year everofferec Drouth resisting, ears encr- 
mous size, deep ns, fine quality. 
turity. Write for Sample, 76-page Catalog, and 
special circular OY. pg by: wonderful yielder. 
A. A. BERRY co., 619 CLARINDA, IOWA 


Save Money on 
Boxes and 
Baskets 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 

ead) Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 

Write for free money-saving catalogue 

and price-iist. 

horgest Factory of ite Kind in the Country. 


22 ALBAMY COX AND BASKET CO., Bex129, Rew Acsant, lec. 


BIG PROFITS 


Investigate the possibilities of six richest 

[| Southern States traversed by the Seaboard 

Air Line Railway. Rich fruit, truck and 
farming lands can be secured at low 

Crop-growing season 250 to 346 days. Two to 

three crops per year casily grown, Excellent 

climate. Write today for advice and descriptive 

o 












































Beet and dairy? teem pootns Big profit 
nm '° 

in ~ i ong A : Scam Geeat industrial 

openings in all = of the South, “ Southern 

pcuanes. Lal d lists, and state booklets—Pree. 

LAL Agt., 


me. gt. Room 80 Washington, 0.6. 


FIELD PEAS ‘2: 


HAY 


lendid for early forage. Sow one bushel per 

m.. with oats or spring rye. _ Harvest when the 

grain is in the dough. Big yield of first quality 

bay. Peas fertilize the soil like clover. Write 

for price and circular of instructions. Cat- 
Garden Seeds mailed 


alogue of \ 
lOWA SEED CO. Dept. B4, Des Moines, lowa 


Book on rape Culture ERE 


and pruning; also descriptions of best 

varieties for vineyard or home garden. Profusely illus 

trated. Issued by the largest growers of grape vinesand 

small fruits in the country. Millions of vinesfor sale. 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 62, Fredonia, N.Y 
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WITLOOF BRUSSELS > remeangri 


Many people imagine ome is of | 


value only as a substitute for colt ee, but | 
there is a variety known as Witloof Brus- 
sels chicory that makes one of the very 
finest winter salads. 

The seeds are sown in a light rich soil in 
May or early June, about 15 inches apart, 


and after the plants are up nicely they are | 


thinned to about 9 inches in a row. 

Late in autumn lift the plants, and with 
i knife trim off the leaves to within a half 
inch to 1 inch of the crown, and bury 

the roots in a dark cellar with : about 1 foot 
of earth over the whole. Later remove the 
roots as needed, and plant in a deep box 
of light earth, and blanch in the dark. 
The tender blanched tops constitute the 
salad, and it is a good one. 

This sort of chicory is gro.yn for winter 
salad in Europe very extensively, but in 
recent years it can be found in nearly all of 
our city markets. 

Any one fond of such things can easily 
grow and take care of this vegetable.— 
John T. Timmons. 


CULTURE OF ENDIVE 
The seeds are sown early in May for the 


later use it can be sown one month later. 


For autumn or winter use the seeds | 


should be sown in August. 

They should be set in rows 30 inches 
apart, and from 10 to 12 inches in the 
rows. When fully grown, the leaves should 
be gathered up carefully when the foliage 
is dry, and carefully drawn together at 
the top and tied. In this way they are 
blanched tender and white. 

They are of a fine flavor, and are used as 
a salad like lettuce. The best kind is the 
broad leaved, but the narrower leaf is a 
favorite with many. It requires ordinary 
garden soil, and is easily cultivated, and 
the most work required is in tieing up the 
leaves to blanch it ready for family use.— 
John T. Timmons. 


—#O ge 
CULTURE OF KALE 
But very few farmers and home gard- 


eners realize the importance of growing a | 


crop of kale for fall and winter greens. 
It is very healthy and when understood is 
one of the ez usiest vegetables grown and 
eared for. It is one of the vegetables for a 
busy man to grow. 

Sow the seeds carly in May in a well 
prepared bed made of soil composed of 
good loam and well rotted manure. In 
June when the plants are large enough 
lift and set out in the same kind of soil 
that you grow cabbages in. Set about the 
same distance apart, and cultivate about 
as you would pn a 

Most kale improves with frost. Some of 
the German dwarf curled sorts are the 
best, and will stand the winters nicely. If 
the weather is not too severe, the plants 
will stand out in the unprotec ‘ted garden, 
and the greens can be cut at any time there 
is no frost in the plants. This often oc- 
curs when the weather is a little mild dur- 
ing the winter. The plants often stand 
until spring, and are delicious and find 
ready sale if there is a surplus, 

\ slight covering such as a crate with 
litter will often cause the foliage to blanch 
out perfectly, produeing a very pretty 


ALFALFA SEED 


DONT SOW CLOVER SEED 


OR ANY OTHER LEGUME SEED WITHOUT 


“NITRAGIN” 


— GREAT NOBBE-HILTNER SEED INOCULATOR 

Don’t sow Alfalfa, Clover, Beans, Vetch or any other legume without “NITRAGIN” the Nobbe-Hiltner seed 
inoculator, which is ian the world over. No matter how good a stand you have been getting of Clover, 
Alfalfa or other legumes you can make it better, get it quicker, make a bigger crop and make bigger crops that 
follow by ae Nag al inoculation 

Man e think use they don’t get a catch of Clover or Alfalfa it is due to climatic conditions, the 
soll ort Soest. when asa matter of fact nine times out of ten itislack of proper inoculation. On the other 
hand, many people who get a good stand are satisfied when they could just as well increase and often double 
their crops with “Nitragin” inoculation. 

If you really knew what “Nitragin’’ would do for you in the way of extra crops that you otherwise 





ag 
could not get you would send for it as quick as you would chase a man who had stolen your pocket book. 


“ 

Nitragin” insures bigger crops and more $cash money$ for you this year 
Let us tell you more about it, Don't lose any time. You can’t afford at present prices of land, seed and laborto 
take a chance putting in asy legumes without proper inoculation. Let us send you full partie ulars about this 
“Nitragin’’ ts 


wonderful product of which year over One million acres were sold in Germany alone, 


put up especially for whatever legume 


Clover from seed seed you will want to treat, and while A/falfafrom seed 
inoculated with other cultures may have been offered inoculated with 
“Nitragin”’ io yet “Nitragin”’ is the anly inocu- “Nitragin”’ 
Clover material that is put up in a way 

from that insures ies carried to you fresh, that has a positive guarantee 

—y back of it and instructions that are simple to follow. 
es. Notice the pictures from actual photographs of Clover and Alfalfa 
lated. : used without “Ni "and with “Nitragin.’’ These tell the whole 


story. We will be glad to send full information about “Nitragin’”’ to- 
gether with Seudvelb of letters from people who have used “ Nitragin”’ 
and give it their universal recommendation. 

Write us Gaming a the legume crop you are interested in.—Doa’t put % 
this off. Wri ay > = ‘ 


Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co. 





Box 194 R Waterloo, Iowa 





Dithsburgh Perfect Fence 


early autumn or late summer crop and for | 


‘ Heavy Open Hearth wire, —= 
thoroughly galvanized with pure 
zinc, and 


: elded by Electricity 


into a one-piece fabric of greatest strength and durabilty—this 
is what you get when you buy Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence. } 
ves you money on erecting, your sheep from loss of wool, your stock 
from wire cu o-slip stays—electrically weided joints are permanent. 


4 


d : Why not buy y “Pittsburgh Perfect” NOW for real service, economy, satis- 
faction? 





a _Every Rod. Guaranteed—See Your Dealer + 








ite for free catalog of different styles and sizes for FIELD ARM, 
NANCE LAWN, CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD aad GARDE EN 








effect.—John T. Timmons. 


LIKES THE INDEX, 

I just got March Successful Farmi It’s a 
dandy! There's lots of meat in that number. And 
the index, that’s the most satisfactory improve- 
ment you've made. I like to go through an index 


the first thing, and read first what I like best. I 
always eat my pie the first course, then I have the 
best coming all the time.—E. S. Shelter. 














PITTSBURGH STEEL Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘ 








Makers of ame h Perfect"’ Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, 
Annealed and Galvanized Wire; Twisted Cable Wire; Hard S: ng J >) 
Coll Wire; Fence Staples; Poultry Netting Staples ; Regular Wire “ 
Rc a Nalls; Galvanized tre Nails; Large Head Roofing Nails; Single . 
Paty Fatt Wess Loop Bale Ties; ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fencing. 3 


1 Want To Send You 


This Valuable 


Cow Book Free! 


Positively the only book of its kind ever written. Acomplete Man- 
the t best, modern, 
of Dairying for the modern business farmer Giving Au AL woe he est sound, 





& Williom Gatien 
lowe USA 


we in Gee, plain 
money-making facts that every cow roe should know. 
Phook is priced regularly at $1.25. FREE to you if you oniy write at ones, _ 


Get My 90-Day FREE TRIAL OFFER On the 
Great Galloway Sanitary Separator 


I want to tell you how you can i atlowar 
to your ‘or 

think 
Sane er over made. | oven poy you 


Special 1943 Offer: Sewer 


Wm. Galloway, President 
WM. GALLOWAY CO., 193 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 




















most value for your money. 


FIFTY DOLLARS For 
Your Church or Society 


Could u use that amount or more for carrying out that plan of your a 

Endeavor pm ee, society o Suptay Renee! to help pay the mortgage, buy 4 piano, 

n or n on your church building 

Dee ane willie to contribute. that sum for a reasonable amount of easy work that you and your 

friends can easily do. 

Write us now for our splendid plan. Full 
. MEREDITH bli succ 


The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the 
Mention our guarantee when writing. 
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PUTTING BRAINS 
INTO ORCHARDING 


By THOMAS H. ARMSTRONG 

















An orchard should be fed, cultivated, pruned and sprayed 


Farm Much Run Down 


O turesque highlands of “Bonnie Old 
Belmont county,” in the state of 

Ohio. On it are altitudes ranging from 800 
to 1,250 feet above sea-level, and a variety 
of soils from the rich black loam in the 
valleys to the limestone clay on the 
highest. hills. 

qn the days of the pioneers, the lands 
were all very productive, but long con- 
tinued cultivation with little attention 
given to rotation of crops, and the per- 
petual erosion of the seasons with cal 6 
scanty use of fertilizers had almost im- 
poverished much of the upland soils. 

More than a quarter of a century ago 
the farm came into our possession, and 
we began planting orchards (apples 
peaches, cherries, pears, quinces and 
plums). There was an apple orchard of 
about two acres and to this we kept 
adding every few years until with last 
spring's planting of 12 acres we now have 
20 or more acres. 

Tenants Not Good Caretakers 


Our work compelled us to be absent 
from the fagm during most of these years, 
and we were dependent on others wholly 
for the attention given the orchards, of 
which they were even more neglectful 
than of the general farm interests. The 
result was that when we moved onto the 
farm about four years ago, the orchards 
were full of bushes, vines, briars and weeds 
of many varieties. Little or no prunin 
had been done, no enriching of the <= 
around the trees, no spraying. In addi- 
tion to this neglect, stock had mn pas- 
tured in some of the orchards, and the pro- 
ductivity had been driven from most 
of the trees. A few barrels of cider made 
from very inferior wormy apples was the 
annual product of all the bas cane not a 
eendoed bushels of fruit altogether and 
these so faulty that probably not one- 


|the body of the tree (to guard against 





UR farm lies in the midst of the pic- | the mice). 


Gives Orchard a Hair Cut 


With saws and pruners the dead 
branches were removed, and where the 
brush was too abundant and the tops too 
high for spraying, they were cut out until 
it seem we almost mercilessly 
slashed the famished orchards. Then in 
the rainy, muddy days of March a disc 
harrow was run two widths on each side 
of every row of trees. 

And a Shower Bath 


The next step was the purchasing of a 
spray pump, and with the aid of the excel- 
lent bulletins prepared by the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, Bordeaux mixture was 
prepared and the trees thoroughly 
drenched in the month of April. 

The blossoms were not abundant this 
first year because there was no fruit bear- 
ing growth yet. But that season crowned 
the trees with vigorous i twigs 
ready for the next year. 

About the same amount of nourish- 
ment was given the next winter, and the 
youngest trees well mulched. 

And again all were carefully sprayed 
with four pounds of blue vitriol Bp of 
slacked lime to 50 gallons of water for 
fungous diseases, and three pounds 
arsenate of lead—or Paris Green—same 
amount of water, for coddling moth and 
curculio; will use lime sulphur in place of 
Bordeaux hereafter. That sp the 
blossoms were so abundant the orchards 
seemed like huge boquete. The fruit 
set thick and strong. Two sprayi of 
arsenate of lead—one just after the los- 
soms fell, and the other about the 20th of 
May—destroyed most of the insects. 

Had to Thin the Crop 


The trees were so burdened that early 
in June I employed men to thin out the 
small and imperfect forms, and such 


tenth could be counted first-class or | Vigorous, rapid growth of a fruit 
}was never before witnes in this 


marketable. 
Feeds the Orchard 

Under the two large barns the sheep 
and other stock had sheltered for more 
than ascore of years, and a hundred wagon 
loads of well rotted compost awaited my 
To these starving trees was 
carried this nourish- 
ment, 200 pounds to 
the 18-year-olds, 
300 to the 25-year- 
olds and 400 to the 
40-year-olds. This 
was spread under 
the trees extending 
a little beyond 
the cuter branches, 
but not close to 


coming. 





| neighborhood. 


| able fruit. 





|a day to pull it out), were 


People came from all 
directions in the autumn to see the 
orchards crowned with their gold and 
crimson. One thousand barrels were 
gathered, a large per cent of it fine market- 
From one tree that had been 
choked with wild grape vines (it took half 

athered $20 
worth of fruit. Some of the ee bear- 
ing varieties produced 50 bushels per 
tree. 

There were enthusiastic persons who 
averred the orchards had more than the 
whole township besides. Then folks said 
that was an exceptionally favorable year 
for my location, and I will not be able to 
do it again. 

When the deep snows of another winter, 





Get A Canadian Home 


















The of bes se 
Manitoba | *\<""°r 


this Province has no superior and 
in profitable agriculture shows an 
unbroken period of over a quarter 
of a century. 

Perfect Climate; Good Markets; 
Railways Convenient; Soil the very 

t, and social conditions most 
desirable. 

Vacant lands abjacent to Free 
Homesteads may be purchased and 
also in the older Districts lands 
may be bought at reasonable prices. 

For Further Particulars, address 


Frank H. Hewitt 
Des moines, lowa 





Canada 





has been on the market nearly 30 years 
and the sales get bigger every year. 
We are proud of that record, and as the 





‘S$ Les. 


which has Telescope enabling you to 

read the Target over 400 yards away, is 

the most simple, accurate, durable and 

complete outfit ever made for 

Tile Draining, Irrigating, Ditching, Etc. 
y of the | t hardware dealers from the 


Many arges 
Atlantic to the Pacific now carry it in stock. 
Write today for description of Level and we will 


advise name and address of nearest dealer to you 
and give details of our Back Guarantee. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
162 Madison Aveque, Atlanta, Ga. 
FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDSIN 


The Nation’s | 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Meg North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
E. N. CLARK, 








WILBUR _ McCOY, 


& I. Axt. for F A. & 1. Agt. for Vi 
ee ny tt we ae caus 
Jacksonville, 





Wilmington, Ne. 









WE WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 






NATIONAL ©O-OPERATIVE REALTY 00, 
4 132 Marden Buflding, Washington, D. C. 


Good Farm Lands 


Tf for a home or as an Investment you are thinking of 
buying good farm land, we will send you our Valuable 
Mont y Magazine Landology for three months FREE. 
To the land situation snd te haan when eo creat 
= ed oo for three months FREE 
ddress: L. M. SKINNER, Gen. Mar. 
Skidmore Land Co., 203 Halil Avenue. Marinette, Wis. 


Look in the index on page 3 for 
what you want. 
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a very severe one too, had blanketed the 
earth, 30 tons more of nourishment were 
given the trees, and more pruning done, 
and nature responded in due time with a 
luxuriant foliage and a wealth of bloom 
that vied with the former year. 

Continual Spraying Pays 

Again the trees were carefully sprayed. 
We have found out that a well fed tree, 
like a man or an animal well nourished, 
will not freeze like a half starved one. 
During the first week of May three or 
four pounds of nitrate of soda were scat- 
tered under the younger trees of the 
highest altitude, and it was wonderful 
the effect it produced. The quality and 
the quantity of the fruit was greatly 
enhanced. 

So large was the crop this year that we 
were obliged to prepare a storage cellar 
60x20x9 feet under the bank barn, frost 
and rat proof. with cemented walls and 
floor and metallic ceiling in which to store 
this year’s winter crop. The summer 
and autumn fruit had been marketed in 
their season. 

Equally marvelous have been the ef-| 
fects on the cherries, plums, pears, | 
peaches and quinces. Not all our trees | 
are yet raised to their highest productive 
power—it will take a few years to do that 
—but when that time comes we expect 
them to double or quadruple this record. 

—f¢ eg 





FIGHTING THE PEACH BORER 


. / The peach tree borer is a very destruc- 
tive pest in the orchard, as it does great 
injury to the trees, weakening their vital- 
ity and causing them to become the prey 
of other insects and diseases, which in time 
cause the death of the tree. 
There are two kinds of borers, the great- 
er and the lesser borer. The former 
works down near the crown of the tree, 





while the latter, which is a trifle —a ; 


works in the upper part of the trunk 

up in the limbs, sometimes as high as a 
—_o 7m. Their yy can 1 de- 
tec y the ap ce of lumps of sa 
on the outside of the bark. “4 

The best way to get rid of them is to 
take a good-sized sharp jack-knife and cut 
out the bark over their burrows and de- 
stroy the borer. Be careful not to injure 

, the healthy bark any more than necessary. 

This work can be done during almost 
any month in the year. Because in the 
winter they lie dormant in their burrows 
and during the spring, summer and fall 
they are busy working, except for the time 
when they are in the pupa stage. 

The time at which the borers enter this 
stage, is about the latter part of May and 
first part of June. But from what I have 
seen of them I think it is quite a bit later 
than this some seasons. They emerge 
from the pupa in the form of slender blue 
colored moths, which fly about and lay 
their eggs in sap spots on the bark of 
other trees. : 

There have been many washes advo- 
cated and tried with partial success or 
total failure. But some washes act as a 
preventive. A mixture of lime and water, 
with a spoonful of red seal lye in a pail 
is a good thing to along and daub 
on the wound after ‘he bene has been cut 
out.—Arthur A. Macelwane. 


—¥O p= 
RASPBERRIES 


Raspberries will succeed on any soil that | 
can grow good corn. They are propagated 
in the same way as the blackberry and are 
usually sieneed in rows six feet apart and 
with plants four feet apart in the row, tak- 
ng. 1S18 plants to the acre. 

he black-caps are less popular than | 
the reds for eating fresh, but are fine for 
canning. Plants are obtained from rooted | 
tips. The best varieties of the red rasp- | 
berries are the Miller, London. and Cuth- 
bert; of the black caps, Columbia, and 
Gregg. 
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Spring’s Here— ANT 
Spruce Up Your Lawns ‘VY} 


it's time to cut the grass around your house and outbuildings— 
time to trim and mow and spruce up your lawn and surroundings. 


Siem? §=Here are the tools you need—grass scythes, lawn trimmers, lawn 
\ mowers, hay forks, etc.—all members of the famous Keen K utterfamily 


KEEN KUTTER 


Garden Tools 


You can work faster and easier and longer with Keen Kutter 
tools than you can with ordi kinds, because Keen Kutter 
tools are made to work with the worker—to cut clean, 
They balance perfectly. 
| 






















































Keen Kutter quality is backed by the Keen Kutter trade 
mark and that is your lasting guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or money back. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten. ** 
Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CoO., Inc. 
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or NON/SKILI 


Firestone rubber and design 
mean mileage never before 
approached. 

Fullest comfort, greatest car 
protection with fewest tire and 
car repairs are additional values 
and economies. Twelve years 
of uninterrupted leadership have 
proved it. 


Write for Pneumatic Tire Catalog 


The Firestone Tire and 


Rubber Company 
ATire and Rim Makers 
Akron, Ohio All Large Cities 
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all classes? An advertiser puts himself down in black and white. The public 
expects his goods to be better than non-advertised goods and they are. 
unquivocal protection backs 
} buy direct or of a dealer. 
cessful Farming and keep posted. 







Do you realize that advertised goods are the most dependable goods of 






Our 
the manufacturer’s guarantee whether you 
It will pay you to read the advertisements in Suc- 















By CHAS. DAWSON 
CARE OF THE NEW-BORN LITTER.—Article 5 


who knows how to grow 
children or the young 


NYBODY 
healthy 


A 


whole system of growth and development 
f all forms of animal life is based on 
much the same principles. 
ence is explained very well by the story of 
ah old darky who was asked the secret of 
his being so successful in breaking and 
handling mules. After studying a moment 
he replied, ‘‘Dar’s not much secret about 
it, mistah; study de mule, an after you 
knows what he am, what he wants, and 
what he'll do—dat’s all.” Same way 
with all livestock. Learn what they are, 
what they want, and what they will do; 
apply what you know and that’s all. 

t is impossible to outline a formula for 
the care and feeding of young pigs, that 
will cover the whole field. Nearly every 
locality has different food stuffs, and the 
ranges of type. climate and market de- 
mands, compel the pork producer to de- 
pend largely upon his own conclusions. 

The previous articles have brought pork 
production up to the period of care and 
feed for the newly born litter. Presuming 
them to be in the corn belt and of lard 
type I will attempt to follow the litter step 
by step, treating of everything that may 
arise, in their future life and use. 

Give Close Attention to Litter 

Close observation of the sow and lit- 

ter, the providing of every care and at- 





A good conditioner 


tention for their best interests and com- 
forts, is the biggest factor. The “‘Golden 
Text” is “Start the pigs right, and keep 
them going right.” If this can be done, 
there will be but little trouble and few 
ailments. If by any cause the pigs are 
thrown out of balance, they will iow the 
m this through their entire life 


irTKS of 


PROFITABLE PORK 
} PRODUCTION 





of any form of animal life can | ing sufficient protein during pregnancy, 
juickly adjust himself to hograising. The| To allayher morbid appetite, feed her 





| tankage, meat cracklings, or even meat 


The differ-| 





| 
| first 


[t is always much harder and more costly | 


» feed, care for, and recover, the ground 
t by a backward or stunted pig, than to 
en him the most exacting of feed, 
re and attention. Often this 1s caused 
ul breeding practices, inbreeding, 
crossbreeding, incorrect matings of type 
mformation, lack of milk or udder 
y, or being forced aside by stronger 
But generally these backsets are 
one or more of the various 


nel ¢ 
i 


pig 


caused by 


}and strength according to the necessity 





pig ailments, such as scours, constipation, 
indigestion, thumps, canker sore mouth 
et They usually can be avoided by 
systems of breeding, care and attention 
th ’ ire correct and hygenic 
Cannibal Sows 
Some sows’have a tendency to eat the ir | 
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pigs, generally sometime during the first 
week. This is usually caused by not feed- 


itself in moderate amounts. If her desire 
does not abate, rub the pigs with a weak 
solution of aloes, or a strong smelling 
disinfectant. If she still persists in eatin 

pigs, take a piece of fresh meat or a deac 

pig, soak it in a strong salt brine, and let 
her devour it. This will usually sicken her 
taste for pigs. 





Another important thing is the removal 
of the little tusks during the first day of 
their life. A small pair of pliers or forceps | 
are best to use. Care should be taken | 
not to lacerate the gums, nor to leave jag- 
ged stumps. See that they are blunt and 
square and as an extra precaution, dip 
their mouths into a basin of water con- 
taining peroxide or some other mild dis-| 
infectant. If this is not attended to, the 
bedding kept clean, and changed daily, 
and the mother is allowed to drag her 
udder through all kinds of dirt and refuse, 
the pigs will usually contract canker sore 
mouth, which will become infectious, and 
if allowed to run unchecked, will prac- 
tically ruin the whole pig crop. The first 
appearance should start the man to clean 
up the premises and remove the cause. 
Then apply treatment to the affected 
ones, dipping their mouths into a weak 
solution of hydrogen peroxide or, per- 
manganate of potash. 
This will cure most 
cases. Dipping their 
mouths into a weak 
solution of corrosive 
sublimate and water 
1-1000 or squirting it 
into the sores, with a 
small syringe is also 
effective. 





No treatment will 


Clean beds, clean ud- 
ders, tuskless mouths, 
plenty of air, exercise 
and sunshine are what 
the little pigs need. 
Derangement of Bowels 
Incorrect feeding of the dam is liable to 
cause constipation or scours, during the 
weeks of the pig’s life. Too rich 
and lack of exercise, cause con- 
stipation. The dam’s food should be of a 
less heating and of a more laxative nature. 
A light dose of physic either of castor oil 
or Epsom salts may be given in amount 


] 


fe “i 


of the case, and age of the pigs. 

In case the pigs become affected with 
scours, it can be attributed to improper 
foods, irregular feeding, sudden changes of 
foods, weather, quarters or care. Every- 
thing should be kept as near normal as 
possible, without drastic changes of any 
nature. 

Many treatments are advocated, but 
will succeed unless the causes are 


none 
eliminated, and correct practices in- 
stituted. Perhaps the most successful 


method is to give the dam a good physic of 
castor oil, following with astrigents. 
Charcoal, sulphur and slacked lime 


bring results unless the | 
causes are removed. |§ 





should be kept easy of access. In severe 
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BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 









We need a man—Parmer’s son preferred—to 
handle household necessities always in use, terri- 


tory is free—work profitable, steady and healthful. 
No Experience Necessary 


WE TEACH YOU FREE 


If you are ambitious for a business all your own. write 
for our plan—we will explain everything in detail, 
many are making big money every week under our 
direction and plans of Modern Merchandising. You 
can do the same—this is your opportunity—take ad- 
vantage of it—write today. 
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A Great Horse Story 


ATE and QUEEN 


By Prof. Jesse Peery 








sym 
rejoice with the other. 
Prof. Beery has woven into this in- 
tensely interesting story, many valu- 
able saqeeutions for handling Rorecs 
—a ofa lifetime's experience, 
Thousands praise it. Sells for 
but a limited number only will 
be sent for the names and ad- 
dresses of 5 horse owners and 


100 to cover postage and pack’ / 
Bena g 


Prof. J : 
Boa 579 Pleasant oO. 











SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS O 





New Collins Catalog, Free 
Tells how to get finest 
Jersey Reds—‘the perfect 
profit pigs” at big savings. 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS 


282 Pages. 768 Illustrations. 67 Color Plates. 2561 

dm articles described. Every musical instrument. Free 

= trial. Superb quality. Lowest prices. Easy pay- 

ments. Mention instrument you are interested in. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 

312 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 105 E, 4th Ave., Cincinnati. 
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or chronic cases tincture of opium and 
tincture of catachu, one-half teaspoonful, 
each in light slops to the dam after the 
physic has been effective, will tend to 
check and restore normal conditions. 

During the first few weeks of suckling, 
often the stronger pigs of the litter, or of an 
older and stronger litter, if allowed to run 
together, will crowd the weaker ones from 
their teats, causing them to become 
weakened and stunted, sometimes dying 
for lack of nourishment. For these reasons 
not many litters should be allowed to run 
together, especially when of uneven age 
and size. 

Keep Down Lice. 

Previous articles have treated of the 
sanitary conditions and methods, but it is 
well to emphasize strict observance of all 
these essentials, especially cleanliness of 
quarters, water and food stuffs, also the 
keeping of their bodies free from lice or 
mange and other skin diseases. Little 
pigs can not thrive when literally covered 
with blood-sucking parasites. The dams 
should be sprayed at least once a week 
with a solution of crude petroleum three 
parts, gasoline one-half part, creosote 
dip one-half part, ora good stock dip. The 
suckling pigs should not be sprayed when 
too young. They will get plenty from con- 
tact with the dam, until they begin to 
rustle somewhat for themselves. Then 
they too should be sprayed. 

It should be so arranged that all sows 
and litters should have access to pastur- 
age or forage and by the time the little 
pigs are a week or two old they should be 
taking excursions with their mother. 
Here is where they learn the secrets of 
life; this is their school-room, where, 
under their mother’s guidance, they learn 
the taste of all food stuffs and acquire the 
habits of using them. Daintily nibbling 
the leaf or stem of some succulent plant or 
dipping their noses into the trough of 
slop; nosing in the soft turned earth, or 
cracking a kernel of corn, they learn 
how to secure and eat all the sweets of 
life, gradually securing a little more each 
day, building up their power of digestion 
and assimilation as nature intended, until 
they depend upon this food more than that 
derived from their mother’s udder. Then, 
it becomes necessary for the feeder to 
place where they will be of easy access 
tempting food stuffs, such as a few 
handsful of soaked corn, a pint or so of 
sweet, warm milk, gradually increasing 
as their appetites grow, under-feeding a 
trifle, in no case over-feeding. By the 
time the pigs are 30 or 40 days old they 
should be far enough along so that they 
know their regular feeding times and 


come readily to the trough when called. | 
When about 6 or 7 weeks old, the feed- | 


ing of the dam should be such as will in- 
duce weaning of her litter and the feed 
of the litter forced gradually higher, in- 
ducing them to depend upon the rations 
alone. 

Most authorities and hog men have 
arrived at the conclusion that to success- 
fully combat and eradicate hog cholera 


the serum treatment should be given to | 


yigs at about this age. Whether it should 
be given while yet suckling or after they 
are weaned, I am not positive, but am 
of the belief that it is better while suckling, 
at least two or three weeks before weaning. 


FOR WORMY COLTS, 
Just after weaning, and at any time 
through the winter colts are likely to 
some infested with worms. I have tried 
stock food with indifferent results, but 
have never failed to rid them of worms 
with tobacco. For a colt a tablespoonful 
in the feed twice a day will make a good 
dose. Wait a few days and give two more 
doses. For grown horses give more, say 
two tablespoonfuls twice a day, morning 
and night.—H. F. G. 
iN 
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$26,500,000.00 
Hog CholeraLossesIn6 Months 


The above is a conservative estimate of the stupendous sur. lost by 
American farmers during the first six months of 1912 from hog chol- 
era alone! (Not including the enormous loss from hog worms.) 

Now, men, let’s make a mighty, united effort to put an end to this 
terrific slaughter—this awful waste of money. e can do it if we 
work together. I know we can doit. I have the remedy that has 
been proved will prevent bog cholera, put your weak bogs on 
their feed, rid them of worms, make them strong, hearty, fat and 


healthy. My remedy, 
E.Myere Merry War Lye, 


Doda ro ecsenzer om November Tth, 1912, Ms, Collie Be 
, Messenger, On Nov . ° 1e 
ast Fall I had lost 










E. Myers, 












: Last Fi twenty-six igs, when I was told to get some WAR POWDERED 
LYE and feed it with swill, Every one of the eight or nine pigs that were then sick recovered andI had no 
This Fall the same sickness T bewan feeding this year’s crop. I started the 

the pigs got well. My brother used the Lye with 
heard about the treatment and came to our house in 
Dodge in the night and got a grocer up to get 


hogs, for again I say to you that MERRY 
read swine disease. You can tell your neighbors 
it. You can in this way help 


more 

Merry War Lye treatment and 

sick case, Earnest Stromberg 

use it. 'e told him and he drove to Fort 

POWDERED LYE. His ‘ 
‘ow can eas: an 

WAK POWDERED LYE is the eafe preventive of tha 

Bowers in this interview is telling his farmer 
and enormous money loss. Will you do it? 


There Are No Substitutes 


Go to your nearest dealer today and get a few cans of MERRY WAR POWDERED Lye. 

i , old-fashioned | substitute, T such a lye would be but a doubtful and pe a 
, + f- t. MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE is the specially prepared lye that fs sate to 

tnsist on the genuine, 
doz. cans, $4. our ly FY —_, LiF. 
4 

- Died: also send you, free, a valuable booklet “Mow to 

Profits From Hog Raising.” 


is pigs and saved all th 
the night to learn how to 
MERRY WAR 













about it just as Mr. 
to put an end to this 











venient to buy in case lots. 
ing their names. We will see that you are 
Get the Biggest 
Order direct from us in case lots 4 doz. cans, 
$4.80, if your dealers won't supply you. 


as riasiuirs << Which Kind Do You Want? >> } 
) E.MYERS LYE COMPANY 
Dept. 104 St. Louis, Mo. 


Factory Prices for the Asking— 
on Genuine Witte Engines 


HE genuine.Witte—conceded the best farm engine in America—now of- 
fered at actual wholesale prices. Yes, this is the engine that has lead 
the gasoline engine field for 25 years. Dealers have been getting the 

highest prices for the Witte. Now you can get one at actual factory price—what 
the dealer paid—and have the finest engine in your county. 


Our Gas Well Saves You Many Dollars More 


We do more than give you ordinary factory prices. We are the on/y manufacturers who 
have our own gas well. Power, testing, forge, foundry and heating fuels cost us nothing. 
You get the benefits. But you couldn’t afford to own any other engine even if the Witte 
cost twice as much—because an average of 1 cent for every horse-power per hour cuts 
gasoline bills in half—pays for your engine in no time. 

Every part guara: 5 years—full rated horse power on minimum gasoline guaranteed too, 
Built in all sizes from 1% to 40 h. p., every one éested to 10% over load. 


WRITE FOR GO DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 


and complete, direct, factory price proposition with catalog and 
special offer bulletin. We expose engine secrets in this bulletin 
that will startle you. Remember, it’s your first 
chance at an engine of quality, standing and 
reputation at a small price. Mention size 
needed or work to be done. Write at once, 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
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ND IN Hict Quatity AND LOW PR 
ORNAMENTAL | VICTOR FARM 
A 

LAWN FENCE/|GATES—HEAVILY 
Is extra heavy weight, sag-proof GALVANIZED; the strong- 
ee cee aa est gate made; has tubular steel 
easy to erect on wood of iron posts. frame free from holes; heavy wire 
The enormous output of our fac- | fabric, rust-proof; automatic lock absolutely 
, the biggest of its kind in the | stock proof; raise 
world, makes Cyclone the | device holds gate firm 
lowest priced high-grade Jin any position at 
fence you can buy. front or hinge end. 


= See your dealer about these goods; or 
write us for fine Free illustrated 


























rear res 


Catalog. 

E FENCE Co. 
re ONE FENCE STReGan, ILL. 
You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write for 
those that interest you. 
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SPRING MANAGEMENT 
OF MARES IN FOAL 


By W. F. 


= 


HE majority of farm brood mares 

may be e xpected to foal throughout 

April and May, hence during the 

xt few weeks partic ular attention must 

be devoted to the management of the mares. 
4 large number of colts are lost every year 
by wrong management of the dams before 
foaling, such as shutting them up in close | 
box stalls and fone mee them little or no 
exercise, or feeding them heavily on grain 
a month or more before foaling. Good 
horse breeders appreciate the fact that the 








will do go ed—hisan y wo wk j injury | 





Light wor! 


are which a brood mare receives a month 
w so before foaling means the difference | 
vetween success and failure. 
Regular Exercise. 

Regular exercise for mares that are in 
foal is one point in their management that 
it will not do to neglect. For best results | 
they require regular exercise right up to 
the time of foaling. Some light work 
and most farmers have work of this nature 
at this season) will benefit all brood mares 
greatly in the way of providing them with 
healthy exercise. The belief held by some 
farmers that work is injurious to a brood 
mare was long since disproved by ex- 
perienced horse breeders. These men have 
long recommended light work for the brood 
mares, whenever this is at all practicable, 
almost right up to the time of foaling. Of 
course, a mare should never be compelled 
to pull heavy loads, nor should she bi 
driven hard at this period of pregnancy, 
else quite serious consequences may result 
If for any reason it is not prac ticable to 
give the mares light work every day, they 
should then be turned out into a large 
vard to exercise. But it is not wise to 
turn several mares out together, for the 
reason that they will probably race and 
gallop around the yard and thus perhaps 
receive a hard fall 

Brood mares should be 
at this 
especially during 
incl ment weath- 
er, but hot, foul 
stables ought to 
be avoided. Well- 
ventilated, roomy 
box stalls afford 
the best accomo- 


housed at night 
season, . . 








dations 


Feed Wisely Before Foaling. 

Brood mares should be liberally fed 
during the winter and spring months. The 
proper ration is one that will keep their 
systems in a cool, healthy condition. Good 
clover hay, oats and bran, with a little 
corn, will make up an excellent ration. 
Throughout the corn belt it is often the! 
case on some farms that all classes of 
horses are given an exclusive grain ration 
of corn, when a strictly corn or other heat- 
producing diet for mares in foal should 
be avoided. Where too much corn is fed 
the mares usually become very fleshy 





and plethoric, and as a result, at foaling 
troubled more or le SS | 


time they will be 


PURDUE 





} with inflammation, 
weak and have little or no use of their | 
limbs. The mare that is kept in normal | 
flesh at this period always makes the best 
breeder. 

One is always safe in making oats the 
basis of the ration for brood mares. 
variety of feeds should be given -#., 
however, not forgetting to allow them 
some salt. Some feed of a succulent nature 
should be provided; roots, such as carrots, 
are good for this purpose, especially if the 
mare is not receiving the proper amount 


of exercise daily. The carrots will then 
act bene fcielty on the bowels and keep 
them regu! 


Mares often vary in the period of ges- 
tation. 
accurately, however, by the sinking of 
the flanks, the dropping of the belly and 
the enlarged udder. When these signs 
are noticed the mare should, preferably, 
be given a roomy box stall that is well- 
bedded, and she should then be watched 
closely until the foal arrives. If the mare 
is in a good healthy condition it is not 
likely that she will need any help, but it 
is always a wise plan to be at hand on 
such occasions so that assistance may be 
given if it is required. But unnecessary 
interference at this time usually results 
in more harm than good. In most cases 
the navel cord is severed naturally in the 
act of foaling, if not, artificial means 


| should be resorted to without delawv. 


After foaling the mare should be kept 
in a dry, clean stall and given good care 
for a few days. The first day or so she 
will not want much food. About the se- 
cond day spe may be given a good allow- 
ance of nourishing food and pure water 
to drink. From this time on the main 
object in feeding should be to supply an 
abundance of food adapted to milk pro- 
duction, as oats, bran, 
good hay. And as soon as pasture is 
available nothing is better for mare and 
colt then fresh grass, though the mare 
should still be allowed a fair proportion | 
of dry food to supplement the grass and to 
counteract the laxative nature of the milk 
produced from green grass. 


KEEP MORE MARES. 

As a general rule, mares are more 
tractable and docile than male horses. 

A mare’s stall can be more easily kept 
clean and dry than a horse’s since both 
the urine and the manure of the mare 
are deposited together and farther back 
in the stall. The mare thus is more easily 
bedded so she will not lie in the filthy 
dampness, get her body soiled and make 
it necessary to do more currying. 

Then, a good mare will just about pay 
for her keep and feed by raising a colt 
for sale every other season—sometimes 
every season; so that one may consider 
her work as clear profits; or, we may 
look at the matter in this light: A team 


|}of mares will cost no more to keep than 


a span of horses; will lose practically no 
work at the time of foaling; pay their way 
in work and leave a team of colts for sale ag 
clean profits.—M. C. 

—f¢R- 

All thoughtful stock raisers will have 
all doors or openings where pregnant 
stock pass sufficiently wide. Very often 
trouble and losses result from animals 
crowding through narrow gates and doors. 
Animals usually try to force themselves 
through a narrow opening by going 
through on a plunge or run, thus making 
the danger of injury even greater. 


ama 


and the colts may be 


Foaling can be foretold pretty | 


some corn and 


‘SAVE-THE-HORSE 


| 





GO RIGHT AT IT! 


Cure the horse while he works 


Al I’. Bectel, 217 Slimson St., Cadillac, Mich., Aug. 
27 mot? writes:—“I do trucking and load heavy. I 
brought on @ bad bone spavin last spring and | used 
ten treatments of Save-The-Horse, and he i. as sound 


as a dollar 
17 YEARS A SUCCESS 

Every bottic is sold with an jron-cled contrast that hae 
seo. 300 paid-up capitai back of it, guaranteeing to per- 
manently cure or refund the money; whether it is Bone 
er Bog ou Tenden disease, or Pulfe—ner how aged. 
serious or d the er blemish may be. 
But write, desorib- 
ing yeur case, end we will send our—BS00K—sample 
contract, letters from Breeders end business men the 
world ever, on every kind of case, end advice— all free (te 
herse owners and managers). Write and stop the less 





Y CO. 36Commerce Ave. Binghemton. N.Y 
Dr ts everywhere sel! Save-the-Morse with CON 
TRACT er we senc by parce! post or express prepaid. 





No matter how old the blemish, & 
lame the horse, or how many docto 
ve tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under cur guarantee—your money 
refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 
go sound. Moet cases cured by a single 46 
/— 9 application — occasionally two re- 
Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
ldobone, new and old cases elike. Not ased 
on éplint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on Dicmishes, and we send 
free. Read it before you treat any kind 
lameness in horses. pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS. ee, 
2813 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 11}, 














Path ‘CURES 
Will Ruin HEAVES 


SSE Sio” 
MOON BLINDNESS 
Sarcern Rape Seer 


4 will convince any horse owner that it win 





doctors have tried and failed, use “‘Visio"’ ander our 
ee to refund pa = it does not cure. 
bottic, Id on — of price. 


Remedy Asse, 2476 Calumet Ave, Chicago, lit 


AGENTS $3 a Da ay 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMA 
CURRY COMB 


Mad f beet cold rolled 
steel. Secsenee delighted. 
Takes just half +» time 
we aeons 4 — 


— ‘ih balr sas) 
Pots sores ¢ yoy , te oa 


=" to Bia’ pre 
Sa He ce sapols, torre ss 
Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing. Mention our guarantee when 
writing to advertisers. 
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| Veterinary 





Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 


i department. Questions answered free through this de 
partment but answers at once by mailare 50 cents an tn- 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, ifany. The remedies pre- 
scribed in these columns ure intended to be pre by 
is loeal druggists. However, our readers should consult 
; our advertising columns, as in many cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are afMiicted 
with and on account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi- 
cines compounded by !oca!l druggists. Address all com- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa 


Lame Horse.—Mare 


13 years old, has a dis- 
ease on her front feet which doctors call eczema; 
I can not cure it. Her right foot is worse than her 
left; they are both open. Her right foot is thick 
and she is crippled. Do you know a remedy, or a 
doctor that can cure a disease of this kind?—A 
P., lowa. 

Eczema (itch) commonly called grease 
scratches, mud fever, ete., is sometimes hard to 
cure Give mare one tablespoon of Fowler's 
solution of arsenic in feed three times a day for 
two weeks; wash sores well with warm soft water 
and castile soap daily; then apply twice a day, 

war of lead 2 ounces, ~ om of zinc 1 ounce, soft 
water 1 quart; shake well. 

Tumor—Cribbing.—(a) Horse 13 years old 
with sore on hind leg, which she has had for about 
two years, and does not seem to heal up. Sore is 
raw and mattery and forms bunch on leg. It often 
starts to heal but she peals it off at night. What 
can I do to stop her peeling it off? I have tried all 
kinds of remedies that I know, such as bathing it 
with castile soap, sulphur, alum, and bathing it 
with blue vitriol and water. (b) She also has the 
habit of cribbing. What is the cause and what 
can I do for her?—V. J. G., Me. 

Cit the bunch off and burn good with a red hot 
iron and dress daily with powdered alum for a 
week or two. (b) Buckle a strap around her neck 





quite tight, but not so as to interfere with breath- | 


ing or swallowing. There is an operation for this 
malady but it is not al ways successful. 

Fistula of Withers—19-year-old mare that has 
two large lumps on top of her neck right back of 
where the upper part of the collar rests. They 
are rather hard but don’t seem to bother her any. 
I wish you would advise me how I can cure this. 
One lump is on the right and the other on the left 
side about four inches apart. She is a good brood 
mare.—A. M. M., Colo. 

Perhaps it is fistula of withers. Rub well daily 
with the following absorbent: Potassium iodide, 2 
drams; gum camphor, 3 drams; tr. iodine, 2 ounces 
and aicohol enough to make a pint. This will likely 
drive it away if pus bas not formed; if so it should 
be opened washed out and a little of the absorbent 
injected a few times. 

Abortion—Laxative—Blind Teat—(a) Will 
flax cause abortion in either a mare or cow? (b) 
What should be given a cow as a laxative just be- 
fore coming fresh? (c) I have a cow that has one 
teat that was hurt and it is almost out of com- 
mission; it has shrunk up and the udder is caked 
in that quarter. Can that teat be brought back 
by letting the calf suck it when she comes fresh? 
Kindly let me know what is the best that can be 
done for it.—S. W. C., N. Dak. 

(a) Yes, in overdoes. (b) Bran mash contain- 
ing a handful of linseed meal, or roots, clover hay, 
alfalfa, ete. (c) If the milk gland is destroyed 
nothing will cause the milk to return. 

Bad Tooth.—Mare about 12 years old has a 
kind of an abscess under her chin, out of which 
runs purulent matter which has a bad odor. At 
intervals it will stop running but then it will start 
again. She seems to feel good, eats grain all right, 
but seems to eat hay rather slow. I feed her oatsin 
sheaf and ear corn. She is also in a pretty fair con- 
dition. I asked a horse doctor about it and he 
said he thought it was a tooth bothering her 


What is the matter with her, also what shall I do 


for her.—B. P., Minn. 


Perhaps a bad tooth; if so have it removed. 
Wire Cut.—Horse was wire cut four months 
ago and he has a swelling above his hoof: he was 


cut below his ankle. Some think that he was cut to 
the bone; that, they say, is water joint, but when 
I stick a hole in the swelling some blood and yellow 
water will rum out. Will you kindly advise me 
what to do?—Kans. | 
Open the abscess, syringe out and inject pure tr. 
iodine into cavity daily for a week. Shorten the 
hoof to natural size 
Cough—Have an ox which has had a cough for | 
vut a year. Have been expecting that it would 
ase but it seems a little more frequent at the | 
present time. What remedy would you advise | 
for the case?—W. E., N. H. 
If it is due to tuberculosis there is no remedy 
If not you may try the following two or three 
times a day: Fluid extract of belladonna, 2 
ounces; Guid extract digitalis, 44 an ounce; plain 
syrup 1 pint, and hot water to make a quart. 
Shake well and give 1 ounce at a dose. ' 
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that will net you from 1S¢e to 20c more one sheep you 
shear with a Stewart Mo. labor with 
hand in the old, hard, sweaty way. 
Don’t have aching, swollen 
wrists. Don’t scar and dis- 
e your with un- 
even shearing and spoil the 
nn — second =, Take 
the fleece smoothly quickly 

in one unbroken blanket with a 


Stewart No.9 


Ball Bearing 



























You also need this 


A es 


Horses, Mules & Cows 
It’s a valuable outfit that 
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Repeating Rifle 


Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and 
.22 long-rifle cartridges; ex- 
cellent for rabbits, squir- 
rels, hawks, crows, foxes 
and all small game 
and target ‘work 
up to 200 yards, 








Here’s the best-made 
22 rifle in the world! 
It’s a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool stecl — 
working parts cannot wear out. Its Ivory Bead and Rocky Mountain . 
sights are the best set ever furnished on any .22. Has lever action—like a big 
ame rifle; has solid top and side ejection for safety and rapid accurate firing. 
autiful case-hardened finish and superb build and balance. Price, round barrel, 
$14.50; octagon, $16.00, @ Model 1892, similar, but not take-down, prices, $12.15 up. 


Roamn sseve cheutell Maines Sends) 40 - Le Marlin Prrearms ©. 
Se eee i en 6 Willow St. ew Maven, Comm, 





Ventiplex Pads keep the horse’s nec: and 
shoulders in good healthy condition—clec, 
dry and free from irritation. 


Ventiplex Pads 


are made of our porous, patent Ventiplex fabric. Permits a free circulation of air 
and absorbs all sweat and moisture. Prevents sores, galls, rubbing, etc. Makes 
the horse more willing to throw his weight into the collar—to pull and work harder. 
See Ventiplex Pads at your dealer's. If he hasn't them, write us. Ask for booklet. 
BURLINGTON BLANKET COMPANY Makers of tho famous ‘‘Stay-on” Blanket Dept. 11 Burlington, Wis. 
Oanadian Address—W indsor, Ont. 


MAKE BIG 
}c_MONEY PULLING 


Pull the stumps from your fields and replace them with big 
crops. Don’t pay taxe$ on idle land. 


The Hercules Triple Power Stump . 
ls ofstumpseaday. Pui!s bi stump in 5 minutes, 
pulisan Re y p : 


uaran agai for 3 years. days free trial. 
rame for book, free—and 
Bercales Mfg. 


special low-price offer. Address 
Centerville, 


980 Zlst St, lowa, U. & 4, 
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OST flock masters follow the regula- 
M tion course of keeping sheep for their 
:" lambs and fleeces, though not a few 
make money breeding and selling high- 
class animals that are full bloods, and some 
merely buy, fatten and sell. But I met a 
rarity some days ago who makes a bunch 
of money every year from flocks of sheep 
that are on their last legs, or in poor con- 
dition. He buys them and straightens out 
their kinks (heals their troubles), and 
then fattens them, sometimes keeping the 
ewes until they have yeaned and fat- 
tened their lambs. He is a man of very 
large experience, who has formed the 
habit of close observation, and he im- 
pressed me as a teacher well worth study- 


ing, under. 

Sheep are by nature stupid animals, and 
readily give up and appear worse than they 
re upon the first indisposition or attac 
of any kind of disease. “VF locks of sheep 
have been offered, urged upon me, often 
at almost any price” said he, ‘“‘when they 
seemed dull or slightly sick, their owner 
fearing a contagious disease was among 
them. I have been sent for from a 
distance repeatedly, to come and buy 
sheep, the owner frankly stating that he 
was selling out because he knew his sheep 
were not right and he feared to keep the 
flock. In buying I have had to assume 
the risk, and not being certain how great 
it was, have had to buy low from neces- 
sity, sometimes paying as little as $3 

a head and even less. 
Sore Feet— Foot Rot 
Flocks with sore feet have been brought 
to my attention time and again by own- 
ers fearing contagious foot rot. Ordinary 
soreness of the feet is easy to cure by care- 
ful trimming and swabbing with coal tar 
dip full strength, in which are mixed 
equal quantities of pine tar, sulphur and 
castor oil. If real foot rot be present it is 
not to be feared provided prompt and 
radical treatment is followed, unless it 
has been neglected and has advanced 
too far. To treat, pare closely and clean 
out each foot, washing it then with castile 
oap and warm water and afterwards 
with water three parts, hydrochloric acid 
one part; or a 10 per cent solution of 
carbolic acid and water. In any treat- 
ment, keep the sheep on dry floors until 
well, and repeat the treatment if neces- 
sary. 
Scab and other parasites of the skin are 
if exterminated by 
* SA)” thorough dipping with 
* ~of almost any of the 
advertised dips. A 
Ex scaly or irritated ap- 
ea pearance of the skin 
@/~% determines when they 


WHEN SHEEP ARE 
OUT OF CONDITION 


By HOLLISTER SAGE 








Internal Parasites 
It is much easier to conquest any dis- 


ease if it is taken in its early stages. A 
white or “paper” skin is an indication of 
the presence of internal pests. A skin 
color that resembles blue skim-milk means 
death in a few hours and a flock that is in 
this condition would be dear as a gift. 
When worms are present the sheep lose 
appetite and besides having a paper skin, 
they grow thin, have a bloodless eye, eat 
earth, and finally swell as in dropsy in 
the under parts, looking hopeless and sad. 

Gasolene is a cure for the several kinds 
of worms but must be administered with 
care. The dose for an aged ewe is one- 
half ounce ig four times as much sweet 
milk. For lambs reduce the amount ac- 
cording to size, and the rule holds good in 
all dosing. After six days repeat the dose 
to kill young worms that have hatched 
since the first treatment and before they 
are old enough to lay eggs. Worms are 
among the most common troubles. 

Any drench must be administered with 
caution, lest a little be breathed into the 
lungs with fatal results. Put the mixture 
into a long-neck bottle and seating the 
sheep upon its haunches, hold its legs 
with the left hand and the head with the 
right. Be careful not to raise the nose 
above the level of the eyes nor close the 
nostrils, as this causes the fluid to pass 
iato the lungs. An attendant now puts 
the bottle into the side of the sheep’s 
mouth and pours out the contents slowly. 
Coal tar creosote one ounce when mixed 
with 99 ounces of water is also a strong 
vermifuge. The dose is four ounces. 

Stomach and Liver Troubles 

Liver trouble will cause the white of 
the eye to turn yellow. Indigestion or 
impaction of the stomach makes the eye 
bloodshot. To help the former change the 
pasture, especially to higher ground if 
only for a few weeks. The grass of spring 
is all that is needed by wintereJ sheep, for 
a physic. Castor oil four ounces for a 
mature sheep is excellent. 

For indigestion or impaction give glau- 
ber salts, six ounces. Colic from indiges- 
tion is relieved by giving a sheep half a 
pint of raw linseed oil. Freed a little lin- 
seed meal when all seem affected slightly. 
Rheumatism is detected by stiffness of 
the joints. Remedy—keep the patient in 
a dry, well-bedded barn away from drafts 
of air until improvement takes place. 

To guard against stomach worms and 
other internal parasites mix one-third 
tobacco dust with two-thirds salt, and 
leave it in a box where all can eat it. 
When iit is thought best to administer a 
tonic, mix with the salt and tobacco a 
dash of gentian, tlowers of sulphur and 











Biggest Price Wrecking 
Sale in the History of this 
Company. An Excellent 
Opportunity to Save 30 to 
50 per cent. 














very highest grade speci ted, corrugated, vanized roof 
pede ing. made oO epecialiy'p pores steel, of superior quali 


you tosend us your order im 
order today, while this stock exists. 


you are not 
it on acvount. This price of 2c per square foot 
is Ror ted mate: 
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delivered on board cars at Chicago. It 
ome other style, we will furnish it. We have this same 
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Siding. Samples on application. 


Ready Roofing With 
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Send for S 
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iron sulphate, all powdered. 


Corrugated Steel Roofin 
1'4c Per Square Foot 


Pere is the chanve of a lifetime to buy the best roofing in the w 
at a mere fraction of it’s real value. Our enormous buying power 
abled By pick up for spot cach a stock of this brand new, perf 
gorross Vv” crimped and Standing Seam Roofing and B 
iding, a tremendous sacrifice — "way under what it is actu 
worth. mediate cash needed made possible this purchase J 
another chapter added to the long list of our famous bargain sa) 


Corrugated Steel Roofin; 


Practically Indestructible 


There is nothing else that compares with corrugat 
stee! roofing for real protection. It makes a lo 
lasting roof Is fire, rain, frost, wind, sun and lig 
ning proof—warmer in winter—cooler in summer; 

eaosty circumstances does not leak, rot 
warp, neither does it taint rain water. You can depe 
apon it that Corvapsted Steel is the best material f 
roofing, siding and ceiling. 

At 1c per square foot, we furnish our AB-7 
Steel 5 Rani, in sheets 22 x 24 inches x 1M inches.Th 
price is delivered on board cars at Chicago. 


Galvanized Steel Roofing 
2*4c Per Square Foot 


Another big Steel Roofing Bargain, Several thousand squares of fi 
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itely. We will furnish it in sui 
pamited uantity ap band. 80 we 
ately. ont wait to write us agi 
Price only 20 ~~ 

square foot, and will outlast 4 to 1. Just drop us 

ine, and tell us the size of your studding and gene 
‘acta, and we will help you to select proper sheeta. 

y to use the materia! now, we will re- 
rve it for future delivery, if you will give us a small 





roofing, and wil! last irde’ 
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62c Per 108 Square Feet 


ee em Complete 


Building Ma 


We have sever>! thousand e of 8 FE complete lv 
superior quality Ready Roof which we | a+ jower pr 
are offering in o-r AJAX BRAND, 1-ply, at 
@ price of rorequare of 108 square feet, 





including necessary cement and caps to lay 
it. This is undoubtedly the most remarkable 
bargain ever offered in Ready Roofing. This 


famous brand is put up 3or 4 pieces to a roll. 
The price of te per square of 108 equare aan 
feet is loaded on board cars at Chicago. We ey Pe 


will, however, make a freight prepaid price 
on this same grade of fopins. tactedin 
nailsand necessary cement o rrollo 

sq feet, and at this remarkably low price 


We Pay the Freight 
ny point ed of Kansas and Nebraska and 


our determi 
ber and Mill 
price that 
Wouse 
¥o.6A 





a bs ony 
th o e b 
We will also furnish 2-ply, at %c; 3-ply, at $1.6. 
This Roofing is guaranteed to wear as 
and give as good service as any Rubber Surface ° 


pecial Roofing 
Catalog and Samples 
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Never Again will Such Re- 
markable Low Prices Exist. 
Don’t Delay—Send us 
Your Order at Once, or 
Write us. Act Now. 











BARGAINS tf J XT oy) Te 


EXPLANATION 


The Chicago House Wrecking Company known to th 
mmercial world as the ‘Great Price Wreckers” is casily 
acknowledged the bargain house of the earth, 
Our mammoth plant covers 40 acres, and our list of cus- 
tomers are numbered by the hundreds of thousands, and. 
include people from every walk in life. We sell prac, Bi 
ically everything “under the sun,”’at unbeatable prices 
We buy our good at Forced Sales, taking advantage of fe 
Sheriff's’, Manufacturers’ and Auction Sales. 
ay we can sell brand new, clean, high-grade goods at 
prices, in many instances, even less than the cost of 
manufacture, 


ture 


We Supply _ Everything 
Needed. 


Brand New Wire Fencing Less Than 
Je Per Running Foot 


of all offersof the past. We come to you with the most #on 

proposition ever known, and offer you the ve: " 

neing at a fraction of it’s real value: low. 2 Cn SES 
er in price than ever before, not withstand- 
ing that all other merchants and manufac- 
have advanced their prices on fenc- 
ng. @ are determined to simply get all 
= pesiness in sight, and with, that in view, 

ua rom. manufacturer’ 
Grade Woven Ww a on 


f 150 carload i 
ire Hog, Cattle, Field and Poultsy Foneine, Base 


Wire and Nails, in quantities sufficient to take care of 
customers and those who will quickly respond to this etunet 


Barb Wire Less Than 2c Per Rod 





Our stock includes everything for the farm, home, and] 


ork, Fencing, Hardware, Plumbing, Heating Appar 
tus, Furniture, Household Goods, Clothing, Shoes, in 
t, every single article needed to clothe a man, woman 
prchild. Sporting Goods, Harness and Vehicles, Jewelry 
wing Machines, Groceries, etc. You cannot think of a 
ingle manufactured article but what we can supply it to 0 rods 


u ata caving price. ‘You never 


us your order today. 
not hold at 


Galvanized, two-point Barb-Wire, full wrt (not the li 
rsonal use, Building Material, Lumber, Roofing, Mill- pa reg we me FS 
sale, only $1.95. 


b B-500. Alsohave in stoc 
galvanized barb wire 

Hm No. 15 barbs, barbs 5 inches apart; price per spool of 
ad a chance like this before, and we advise that you send 


Bers ona oe 
: 6. to a_epool, 8 made 
weight barbs. Price Ber Ibs. during this 
rder by Lot No. AB-600. Several thousand 

Painted, price per OO Mt. 92.75. rder 
1000 spools of light weight, new 
put up 8) rods tothe spool, made of No. M4 


Barb Wire, 


Lot AB-400. We also have several other bargains, 


Don't wait until the material is sold—we can- 


this quotation open. 


Our Guarantee. 


Ask it's publisher what he thinks of the Chicago 
Wrecking Company; get bis personal opinion of 
values. and our square methods of doing business. 
4 er arantee each and every article that we sell to be 
actly as per our representations. Should you buy any 
ing from us that fails to come up to our representa- 
ns Or does not agree with your expectations, we will 
© back such unsatisfactory merchandise at our 
ightexpense. We want satisfied patrons. 


sale, 


n 0, 2, 





He and barns at an enormous saving. Never before in the history of 
base an opportunity existed. We offer high-grade, brand new, 


\ and t ng material needed for the construction of houses and 

rer pr an ever Lefore, 

0,000890 Feet of Brand New Lumber at Our yards and 
arehouses Ready for Quick Delivery 

have 0 of twenty milli. feet of first-class, brand new lumber for the con- 

tion of ofevery kind, A wonderful etock of the very finest millwork, 

or, trt material to construct cities and villages everywhere. Itis 

etermi will be the “Banner” year in the history of our great lum- 

nd Mill t.and the way we will accomplish this, is by quoting 

that any possiblecompetition, The proof of this is in our catalog 

and|iterature, 


. and tell us what you contemp- 
late improving or building 
during this Spring — talk to 
us plainly, and we promise 
ou the advice straight from 
he shoulder. No other con- 
cern in the world is equipped 
suchas weare. Right in our 
Main yardand warehouses at 
Chicago, we canload you out 
complete at one time, and in 
one carloadevery single arti- 
cle required for the Improve- 
ment of the building you have 
in mind, No where clse can 
| you go and get such service. 


CHICAGO 


$7250 


build this 2- 
story mod- 
ern, 8-room 
residence. 
Write for 
~. description. 


KIN C0, Pea A 





| Galvanized Hog Fencing 
ec ENY LRG felt epee or easy At a Material Reduction in 
: <a a ee on Seale 


110,000 rods of 2% in. Galvanized Steel Spri 
panes, put Ly ‘a and 60 rod j borin 
° w 
heavier than the lar fenci ff b 

in only Ibe. “Order by Lot Ai 000, 


Same fencing 
Order.by Lot A 


Price 


cel Win # in. high, hog 
*, m w aced 
‘0. 9 top and bottom wires, fo. 21 i ~~ he 





No. I] intermediate wires, 
Price per rod, during this 


6 in. apart, per rod during this sale, only 21c, 
1000. Other heights at proportionately low prices. 


High Grade Poultry Fencing 
48 in. High, Per Rod 27¢ 


A compl stock of all 
eights o oven Wire 
enci for every purpose. 
seni iahe Guess even i 
mee, even 
are not ready to have it shi . We will hol 
the material to deliver aa want it. . 


Several Carloads of 
Galvanized Wire Shorts 


This is smooth wire, put up 100 Ibs. to a coil, first- 
class Sor genaeal use. Gomes in coe ae ® tq 15 gauge. 
‘or gauge, ° r tA 
1200. Other sizes in peupertion. 


Some Big Bargains in Nails 


At last we have the bargain of bargains. 10,000 kegs 
of genuine galvanized wire nails; wil) outlast all other 
kinds. Put up in regular kegs. Price per keg of 100 


Ibs. as follows.— 
10 pennyweight, $2.00 
6 pennyweight $2.15 





8 pennyweight, $2.10 
Shingle Nails $3.00 





FILL IN THIS COUPON 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Dep't. AB 2. Chicago. 
Send me without obligation the following 


Catalogs :— 
 Roof'ng Book ©) Building Material Catalor 


EG) Fencing Catalog ©) Book of Plans 
Name... 
Address 














| Give opportunity for ample exercise, 
| Sheep, will not take too much. Never 
| house them closely. Lack of exercise is 
| the cause of apoplexy. * Bloating from over 
feeding on wet clover, corn or other food is 
remedied by feeding two ounces of raw 
oil and later a teaspoonful of soda in water. 
Catarrh is caused by colds or ammonia 
vapor rising from filthy sheds and is seen 
but rarely in cold weather. Remove the 
cause and catarrh will vepest. 
If maggots get a foothold the dip will 
destroy them. 
Constipation is cured*by foods like 
roots or linseed cake; diarrhoea, by pre- 
pene chalk in strong coffee. Broken 
imbs are easily set and bandaged with 
sticks and strips of cloth, and heal quickly. 
For all external wounds nothing is better 
than pine tar and castor oil mixed. 
Chilled Lambs ' 
If a new-born lamb gets chilled, feed | 
it a few spoonfuls of warm milk and place 








it where it will get heat from a fire. As 
soon as it will suck return it to its mother. 

White scours is often caused by garget 
in the ewe’s udder or by milk that curdles 
in the lamb’s stomach. Heavy yielders of 
milk should be stripped once a day until 
the lamb is old enough to take all of the 
milk. This prevents stale milk in the 
udder and partial drying of the ewe. A 
few drops of tincture of opium will check 
the scouring—say eight or ten drops in a 
little milk. Help constipation of youn 
lambs by injecting a tablespoonful o 
warn, soapy water, containing a very little 
olive oil. Suspect constipation when the 
lamb lies about dull and does not play. 
It is often a quickly fatal disease. 

Never permit lambs to be out in cold 
rains or to lie on cold, damp ground. 
Either will cause pneumonia and rheu- 
matism. For the former, blanket the 
lamb and give warm ginger tea containing 
a few drops of sweet nitre. But the main 
thing to dose sheep and lambs with is 
liberal watching and the dunce of pre 


vention. 
—fo ge 
WORK HORSE NOTIONS 

Gradually harden the horse by light 
work for several days before you begin 
spring work. 

The horse needs more feed during 
the working season. He should have 
about twice as much grain and one third 
more hay than was given during the idle 
period. 

Salt the horse regularly or keep it where 
he may have free access to it when hitched 
in his stall. 

The shoulders of the work horse should 
be carefully watched. A swollen or sore 
shoulder soon ee him out of commission. 
Be sure the collar fits snugly and properly. 

Never work the horse until he is “all 
in.” You may injure his constitution or 
break him down altogether. Better to 
rest him when he is hot and tired and un- 
hitch him when a reasonable day’s work 
is done. 

If the horse is kept in barn, be certain 
his stall is well ventilated and give him 
a good bed of straw to rest on at night. 
Tie him out under a tree to rest rather 
than put him in a filthy or swelteringly 
hot stall—W. D. N. 

—~“l Kk 

A rough, harsh coat on an animal in- 
dicates very plainly that care and feed- 
ing have not been of the right kind. A 
balanced ration, and especially succulen. 
foods, tend to make soft, sleek coats. 

—&CO RR 


Feeding and breeding make a combins- 
tion that gets results. Neither is of muca 
account if the other is deficient. 


Cows should have better water to 
drink than the muddy, icy slush of a mud 
hole. Clean water slightly warmed is far 


better. 
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DISHONEST LANDOWNERS AND 
TRICKY TENANTS. 
Continued from page 9 
agement of the place, this system usually 
works well, and with no detriment to the 
place; but a tenant-system left wholly to 
the tenant is quite likely to be disastrous. 

Some persons are uneasy about this 
tenant-system, thinking that it portends 


the decadence of genuine interest in the 
farm: but as a matter of fact, it is the 
most satisfactory way of hiring help when 
the owner cannot be overseeing the farm 
every day in the year. I have given 
much study to the economic questions 
concerned in the farm labor problem. I 
have found almost invariably that the men 
who pay the highest wages are those who 
in the long run are the most prosperous. 


They get better help, and feeling that the 
wages are high they make a special effort 
to do efficient work. The fundamental 
iples are the same in leasing a farm. 


" 
I he tenants feel that they must manage 
the farm so that it will bear the extra 
expense, and the result is a better system 
of farming 

One of the most difficult problems.con- 
fronting landowners is that of maintain- 
ing meadow and pasture lands in 
condition. The interest of the avera 
tenant in any system of farming p ween. 
upon its proved ability to yield cash in 
the fall. Their question is—will it pay 
this year? Promises of future profit do 
not govern their attitude. If a system of 
crops will pay this year its adoption is 


sure to follow 
Dishonest in Dividing Crops 

Many landowners have had dishearten- 
ing experiences with tricky tenants who 
have been dishonest in dividing the crops 
at harvest time. Human nature is ft = 
the same everywhere, no matter in what 
line of business it is engaged. If there is an 
opening for dishonesty it is sure to creep 
in. Then again dissatisfaction takes differ- 
ent forms with different men. Some folks 





grow rampant and senseless in their 
wrath; others get “sore” and will do any- 
thing to injure the farm or owner. Again 
there are many tenants who merely want 
what is their due and are willing to carry 
out their part of the agreement and fix 
up their differences on an equitable basis. 

ere are so many chances for petty 
stealing, withholdi roper food from 
the landowner’s stock, allowing stock to 
trample and damage the crops and 
meadows and a thousand and one things 
which dissatisfied tenants may do to in- 
jure the farm and buildings that it would 
require a whole issue of Successful Farm- 
ing, to enumerate them all. 

Suggestions for eliminating trouble are 
few and simple—in fact may be told in a 
sentence or two. Let the owner decide 
just what he wants and how he wishes it to 
- done. Then let him state his require- 
ments and if the tenant is not willing to do 
business along that line, go further and 
find one who is. Make a hard and fast 
agreement that is just and equitable to 
both parties. Keep a close watch of the 
business, be liberal and fair, but never 


leave an opening for trickery and dis- 
honesty live up to the terms of the 
~ + gore So shall trouble be elimin- 
ated. 


Landowners as Dishonest as Tenants 


On the other hand, perhaps, there are as 
many dishonest owners of farms as there 
are dishonest tenants. It would be un- 
fair to look for honesty and square deal- 
ing on only one side. few months ago a 
young man who had leased a farm and 
entered into a partnership agreement to 
feed out the crops to livestock on the 
farm came to the wrifer for advice con- 
cerning an unreasonable demand made by 
the owner of the farm to pay his note of 
$800 immediately. Here was a case of 
taking an unfair advantage of an honest 
tenant. The owner had loaned him money 
to buy feed for cattle and breeding h 
and taken his note payable on demand. 


According to the terms of the lease the 





tenant was to feed out the crops on the 
farm. How could he carry out his part 
of the lease and pay his note before the 
stock had been fed. The stock was ample 
security for the note, but few men have 
money to loan on that kind of security 
unless they have an interest in the busi- 
ness. In this case the owner of the farm 
had planned to force the tenant into an 
unreasonable settlement by demanding 
payment at a time when he could not meet 
it from the proceeds of the farm. How- 
ever, a few days later when he came out to 
the farm the tenant paid him his cash 
and ordered him off the premises. 

As a rule landowners are shrewd men 
who have made their money by sharp 
dealing and consequently a tenant should 
be always on his guard to avoid entering 
into any kind of agreement he cannot 
carry out. There is need for honest and 
well-educated owners of farms as well as a 
better class of tenants. As it becomes 
more difficult to hire good help and find 
reliable tenants, landowners who resort 
to unfair business tactics are finding it 
hard to find honest tenants to lease their 
farms or enter into any kind of an agree- 
ment to feed stock. 

The Remedy 

The best remedy is square dealing by 
all concerned and a liberal system of 
leasing which takes into consideration 
the improvement of the farm as well as 
immediate profits. Good farming will 
always improve an average farm as we 
find it today. The landowner who under- 
stands the situation will not only do his 
part by way of adding needed improve- 
ments, but will give the tenant such a share 
as will enable him to make a reasonable 

rofit without robbing or popees the 
seg In a future article I shall discuss 
systems of crop growing that are adapted 
to farms that are leased and try to show 
the relationship between the tenant’s 
income and the keeping up of the farm. 





What You Buy'! 


work of a lifetime and selling his various scientific products ' 


In his laborat: 
Dr. Hess 


is no myste 
and milk an 
or the U.S. Dispensatory. The form 


Dr. Hess 





nsatory. 
Dr. Heas Steck Tonic 


(M.D., D.V.S.) has always taken our farmers into his fullest confidence. 
He believes that the farmer should know exactly what he buys. Itis his beliefthat 
the more people that know what Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is made of the better. 
, ho exaggeration—all claims that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will increase 
relieve stock alimenta oon be verified by referring to the medical wri 
a for 
Stock Toni 
is printed in the left-hand panel here with extracts from the U. S. 
Dr. Hess even goes further and makes this proposi' 


:—Feed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to your horses, your cation j 
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contains: your hogs and your sheep; es when you are A : e ain 

mp Neng. A Nerve market. If you are mot convinced be the shadow, a doubt that Fa — | 
1as proven a paying investment by ng digestio: proving [ -7--*—- 

Quassia. DigestiveTonic} the general condition and appearance, k your animals free from 6 eee FY 


and Worm Expeiler. 
Sulphate of Iron. Blood 

Builder and General 
Tonic. 

Sulphate of Seda. Laxa- 
tive and Liver Tonic. 
Common Salt. Appetizer, 

Cleanser. 

Epsom Salts. Laxative. 
Nitrate of Potash. Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 

Charcoal. Prevents 

Noxious Gases. 
Penugreek. Tonic and 
Aromatic. 

The above ts carefully 
compounded by,Dr. Hess 
(M.D. ,.D.V.S.), With just 
enough cereal meal to 
make a perfect mixture. 











The ingredients of this poultry ton 


disease and free from 
tract with us to refund 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic in 
Only costs 6 cts. per month for a 
Furthermore, for any condition which 
remedy, write us care of the Information Bureau and s: 
tion will be furnished you free of charge. 


worms, go to your 
ih money. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


do ame olen petted on Geen Your druggist will tell you what beneficial 
ts. Weguaranteeitto make your hens lay more eggs, hel: 
moulting period and keep your flock hardy and well. ener 


effects poultry must derive from these i 
chicks to robust maturity, shorten the 
back if it doesn’t. Li your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 





INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


Ashland, Ohio 
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This Buggy is Insured for 
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Will Ship in 
Two 
Days 

















3 Years $ 






















Genuine Leather Upholstering 
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to ft 












flere’s where you go over the heads of all middlemen right in e factory 
loor. $50.00 is all we ask for this stylish high-grade, guaranteed, auto-seat 
buggy. You can’t get equal value elsewhere. 


Let Us Ship You This Buggy at Our Risk 


When it arrives examine it, try it. have others examine it, compare it with ong buggy in your 
aeighborhood, no matter where it was bought. If you don't consider that you have a bargain, 


if you don’tthink we gave you bigger value than you could get elsewhere. or if for any rea- 
son 3s ne do not want to kee ont Ye ship it back. We will refund your money and after order 
pey,‘re'e* We Do Not Want You to Risk One Single Cent! is received 


All we ask is, if you intend buying a buggy thie spring, that you let us show you this 
buggy. This latest pattern, twin auto-seat buggy is a leader in our famous “Master- 
brent Line’, and when we cal! an art'cle a leader you can depend on it, that it is an 
snparalleled bargain. Our Masterbrand Vehicles are every one built 
ith a big margin of ‘ety—no chance for accident, due to defect. They 
do not go just over the danger line. Every one must be built right 
and tested with every care to stand up under our “‘Masterbrand” 
guarantee, which makes good at our expense every defect of ma- 
terial or workmanship that can ever appear at any time in any 


Seer joy st, oor a Send Money by Bank 
‘stetacs % Check, Post Office 






















or Express Money 
Order If you are not ac- 


qyainted with our 
money back a not satisfied 
method of doing business, and 
do not care to send us cash 
in full, send $10.00 and pay the 
balance after you have exam- 
ined the buggy at your station. 
You either get a baggy that suite 
in every way for a remarkab! 

low price or you get back—quic 

and without argument—every 
cent you send us. It’sall our 












DESCRIPTION » 
BODY—Air seasoned poplar pane!s, hickory frame, bottom ironed, full length 58 in., width 2& 
SEAT— Latest twin Auto style, choice of metal or wood. 

GEAR—15-16 trae sweep axies, hickory axle caps. Full circle wrought iron fifth wheel, 


risk. We make this liberal second growth hickory reachcs 
offer to introduce **Master- SPRines— High tempered French pattern springs, hickory spring barsor Bailey body loops 
brand” vehicles into every SHAFTS—Select second growth hickory, high bent, triple braced, 36 in. leather points 


possible community, a8 @ 


Bradley quick shifting couplers, 
constant reminder of our 


WHEELS-—Sarvent patent, second growth white hickory, extra heavy rims, % in. round 





fhis big honest values ne steel tires. fled 
money-eaving prices. you TOP—Leather quarter top, genuine rubber roc* and side curtains, large auto lights. 
wees Gay other Supe of Seay UPHOLS —Genuine teather or 16 oz. «il woo! broadcloth, biscuit tufted, 


7 o TERING 
pa = ae “hint a PAINTING—Old reliable linseed oil process, body and seat black, gear red. Brewster 











terbrand 
A Style 
or Every 
Need at 
Sensationally 
ow Prices 


placing your order until you get 
our 1913 Vehicle Catalo 
illustrates our bi 


Write your order now— 


tonight — and 
paper you eaw this ad in. 


JOHN M. SMYTH mose. 


green or plain black. 
which 
eof **Mas- 


nf lin 
vehicles im colors. 


CRATED-— For shipment, 525 lbs 


CO., 


tell us what 








No. 182100—Price. shafts and stee! tires, 


EQUIPMENT—Patent leather wing dash, toe rail, velvet carpet or rubber mat, padded 
boot, washers, wrench and cloth apron, 
TRACK — Narrow, 4 ft. 8in. or 5 ft. 2 in. 


$5000 


167 Madison St., Chicago, Ili. 





CARE OF THE BEEF BULL 


Farmers seldom care for the bull with 
the same conscientiousness they do their 
cows, for the very good reason that the 
profit in the sire is not so apparent on 
the surface. But the sire is half the 
herd, by common consent, and therefore 
it would be logical to put as much study 
in the care of the bull as all of the cows 
kept. This is not quite necessary, however. 

While there are a few points of dif- 
ference in the handling and feeding of 
the beef bull, as compared with the dairy 
bull, in the main what is good for one 
is also good for the other. The beef bull 
is heavier and more docile than his dairy 
brother, and is not so likely to jump the 
traces, and is usually less dangerous. Yet 
I have seen a yearling Aberdeen-Angus 
so vicious that it was worth as much as a 
man’s life to come within kicking or bunt- 
ing distance. This viciousness was due al- 
most entirely to mishandling, for the new 
owner of the animal soon had him sub- 
dued. 


If the bull is kept running with the cows 
he presents a different proposition than 
if kept by himself. Some states, however, 
now make it unlawful for bulls to roam at 
large and do not force men to make fences 
bull tight; therefore, it is advisable to 
keep bulls penned in aside from the con- 
sideration that it is usually the best policy 
to do so anyway. 

Must Have Exercise. 


If the bull is kept from the cows, he 
must have a paddock in which he can 
exercise. This paddock need not be very 
large, 20 feet square doing in a pinch. 
Larger is better, of course. This matter of 
exercise is of the most vital importance, for 

‘ without it the bull is inclined to become 
irritable; he must have something to 
keep his temper down. It is advisable to 
put some devices into the paddock with 
which he can wrestle. For this a block of 





wood suspended from a pole or a wire 
stretched between two posts and the rin 

of the bull put on it, are often employed. 
This keeps the bull from exercising on the 
Tread 







fence and breaking that down. 





powers are employed on some farms with 
great success. 

Few bulls are fed just right. The aver- 
age man throws him a forkful of some 
coarse hay and perhaps a smattering of 
grain, but no attempt is made to deter- 
mine the exact requirements of the ani- 
mal. It is seldom necessary to feed more 
than 10 to 14 pounds of hay like clover or 
alfalfa to a single bull per day. If a 
grain ration is fed, six to eight pounds 
generally suffice. Corn silage not to ex- 
ceed 20 pounds aday may be fed with entire 
safety, in spite of the fact that many 
breeders are afraid to use it. Four to six 
quarts of a grain mixture consisting of 
equal parts bran, oats and corn has been 
found excellent 

Feed During Service Season. 

During the service season he must be 
fed a little better than usual. Fifteen to 
eighteen pounds of good hay and five to 
eight pounds of gram, composed of five 
parts oats, three parts bran, one part 
cornmeal and one part oil meal, comprise 
a good ration. A rich ration like this for a 
bull must not be too high in carbohy- 
drates. When a bull is fed as heavily 
as this he must have abundant exercise 
or he will get out of condition in a very 
short time. Once let a bull get too fat 
and he is one of the most disgusting crea- 
tures under the sun to handle; he loses 
all ambition in the world and can be 
with difficulty persuaded to serve, and 
his progeny does not exhibit desirable 
characteristics.—William A. Freehoff. 


—fO ke 

SUMMER PASTURE FOR HOGS 

A Nebraska reader sends the following 
inquiry, “What can I sow that will make 
good pasture for hogs during the months 
of July and August when pastures are 
usually short? 

Alfalfa is the crop which will best ful- 
fill your requirements, but, of course, will 
not be of benefit during the present sea- 
son, unless you al y have a patch 
started. 

As a crop which can be sown this spring 
I would recommend Dwarf Essex rape. 








It may be seeded any time after the first 


of May. The seed of rape is small and 
the land should, therefore, be placed in 
good condition before it is sown. When 
sown broadcast from three to five pounds 
of seed to the acre should be used. 


—ff k= 
SWEET CLOVER FOR PASTURE 
A subscriber asks regarding the use of 
sweet clover as pasture and desires to 





know whether or not it will cause cattle 
and sheep to bloat. 

Excellent results have been obtained 
from sweet clover as a pasture crop. It 


j yields well, withstands drought better 


|than most pasture grasses, and is greatly 


relished by stock after they become 
accustomed to it. The varieties of sweet 
clover commonly used are biennials, and 
it is, therefore, necessary to allow the crop 
to produce seed once every two years in 
order to reseed itself and perpetuate the 
crop. Cattle or sheep have never 
known to bloat upon sweet clover, and 
there is no danger along that line. 


? A COUNTRY LIFE COMMISSION ? 
SHOULD IT BE REVIVED? 


Such well-known authorities as Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, Dean Eugene Davenport, Prof. P. 
G. Holden, Oliver Wilson, Miss Mable Carney, 
and others will give their sentiments upon 
this important question. Rarely, if ever be- 
fore, have the opinions of so many noted _— 
sons becn incorporated into one article. e 

uestion is a vital one and concerns everyone. 
Bo not fail to get our May issue. You can 
not afford to miss it. 





Legal Statement of Publication. 
Statement of the ownership, management, circula- 
tion, etc., of Successful Farming, published monthly at 
Des Moines, lowa, required by the act of August 24, 


1912. 
EDITOR, Alson Secor, Des Moines, Towa. 
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ment to some of the women readers of 

this paper, to see and hear a little some- 
thing in regard to how I have succeeded 
in the dairy business and built up the lit- 
tle herd of Jerseys, all of which, with the 
exception of two which I got when smali 
calves, I have bred and raised. Of the 
19 head that I now have, all are registered 
with the exception of two seven-eighths 
pure-blood he ifers. 

We often hear it remarked that Jer- 
seys are such nervous cattle, but I do 
not find them very nervous over anything. 
I find they are very curious and always 
want to investigate anything new or 
strange. They care no more for a 
stranger going among them than for one 
of us. 

After attending the dairy cattle show at Waterloo, lowa, 
and seeing the large number of Jersey s there, all polished up and 
fitted for show, I think I have reason to feel quite proud of my 
little herd, which at present is the only Jersey ~ around here, 
as the fancy here is for the Holsteins. But I find the demand 
for Jersey milk much more than I can supply. 

Sidewalk Farming 

We are in the city about three-fourths of a mile from the 
business part, and own about seven acres of land, about four 
of which is in pasture, which of course furnishes only a small 
amount of the feed for the number of cattle kept on it, but it 
gives them a chance for exercise. 

There are two silos, one 14x30 feet high, and one, 12x28 feet, 
for summer use. I certainly think there is nothing that pays 
better than the silo. 

Barnyard and Stall Feeding 

It being necessary to feed the year ’round, and the cheaper 
way also, as land 1s too high-priced in the city to afford to 
vasture it, about an acre is planted in corn to be fed as soon as 
—y nough in the summer. During the hot weather when the 
flies are thick they are kept in the barn a good share of the day, 
and turned out at night. 

Whenever there is a bad storm they are kept in the barn, 
and in the fall as soon as the nights begin to get cold and 
frosty they are put in. 

lhe windmill furnishes them with plenty of good water, and 
y ice to form it is warmed for them 


|: might be of interest and encourage- 


cold enough for ar 


as soon as 
rhirty-five acres of land about a half a mile away furnishes 
corn to fill the silos, and hay. 
We are feeding them all the silage they willeat up clean, with 


bran and cotton seed meal, and for roughage they get corn 
1ixed clover and timothy hay. 
Has a Bottled Milk Business 
In the morning the milk is bottled up and delivered to the 
regular customers at 14 quarts for $1 the year around, and in 


ning the milk is 


stover, and 1 


‘ ‘ 


separated to furnish cream and have 
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the skimmed milk for feeding calves, of 
which I generally have a number. After 
they are two or three weeks old I 
feed them entirely on the skimmed milk, 
and have a box with bran and oats in for 
them, and they very soon learn to eat that 
and the silage also, and they do fine. 

I find when one furnishes a good article 
in any line there is no trouble in findin 
a market for it, and a person gets worke 
into a business almost before they know 
it; or at least that is the way I have found 
it. At first I sold milk to one or two, 
just for an accommodation, and then 
others wanted to buy until I found it was 
easier to get into the dairy business than 
it is to get out again, as one gets too much 
interested to quit. 

The one objectionable thing about the 
dairy business is, it ties a person at home, as it is something that 
must be attended to regularly every day to make a success of 
it. To have cows do well, they must be milked regularly by the 
same person. 

In the view of the buildings will be seen some of the calves 
also the 25-year-old driving horse that was bred and rai 
here too, onl i think he could almost go the milk routé alone. 
He is kept now for what he has done in the years past. 

Side Lines 

Besides the dairy business, I have, I suppose, what might 
be called a side line, which I have got worked into in the 
same way, and that is cake making. Many times I have calls 
for more than I can find time to do. I can see many things 
that could be done if I had the time. 

I often have calls for cottage cheese, and there would be a 
good market for it if one could get time to make it, and have it 
put up in an attractive and neat way, as that bas very much to 
do in the sale of anything. 

There is no more true saying than that of: ‘Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 


Note: Mrs. McRostie won fame (and prize) at the Worlds fair as the 
champion dairy buttermaker. She has shown the world that she lives up te 
» she quotes above.—Editor. 


—¥OR- 
HAVE YOU MOVED? 

At this time of year a considerable number of our readers 
are changing locations. Should you request us to change your 
address on our mailing list, please be very sure to give the old 
as well as the new mos hee We must have the old address in 
order to give ycu the proper credit when making the change. 
Better notify us at once if you are moving, and thus avoid 
missing any numbers. We wish to be sure that you receive 
your magazine every month. Please look at the address label 
on this copy of your magazine. If there are any errors in your 
address, please notify us at once and we will make necessary 


corrections, 


the mott 
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6.1. C. ines are as geed as 
every claim made for them. 





1, 


THESE SIGNS MEAN FOR ALL OF YOU 


AN EVEN CHANGE 


to buy your farm equipment from an up-to-date, modern and progressive manufacturer. 
We offer you better goods at better prices and upon better terms than the local trust 


agent can offer you. 
THE TRUSTS ARE EITHER WITH YOU OR AGAINST YOU! 
We bee 4 bay | are against you, when by their organizations, they are continually increasin 


the commodities they have to sell. Our prices are 


ed on actual cost 





weare able to 







them. 








will sell you our No. 


do not come in we will have 
interest on time purchases. So send in your order early an 
price. The Flyi 


power. 


ONLY THE LEWIS UP- 
$34.00 RIGHT SWINGING 
HAY STACKER 
and LOADER is two 


machines combined into one. 
It is so simple that the upkeep is 
practi nothing. Will build 


stacks from 20 to 30 feet high 
J and up to 36 feet long and you 
don't have to handle a fork full of hay. So easy to operate that it 
requires less help and one ordinary horse will elevate clear to the 
top all the hay you can put on the head. Can be operated equally 
as well in windy weather also on hill sides. So strong, yet ight, 
that it can be moved from one place to another without taking 


down. Not an experiment but a proven fact. 
$46.00 


14 in. GANG PLOWS .- - 
6FT.MOWERS - - - - $42.00 
$28.00 


FLYING SWEDE TWO ROW 
LISTED CORN CULTIVATORS ? 5 a 
10 cts 


GUARANT , 
PERPOUND STANDARD TWINE - 


You do not have to buy obsolete-trust 
made machines 


when you can buy modern implements from us at the low 
rices we are quoting. Look at the picture of our factory at 
Marseilles, Illinois, shown below. We absolutely own it—it is free 
from stocks, bonds and mortgages and in buying from us, you do 
not pay interest or dividends but you pay upon the basis of actual 
values. Now if you will cooperate with us and help us by getting 
your implements from us, we will ch the mS and unjust 


methods and wil‘ actually seé the standard prices at which im- 
plements must be sold. 




















tour pr 


WE ARE WITH YOU. WEDONOT BELONG TO ANY TRUST 
THE FLYING SWEDE LINE OF BUGGIES AND SURREYS 


is one which we are proud to includein the O. I. C. line of goods, which are as good as every claim made for 
Do not judge the quality of our buggies or implements by the prices. i 
buggies upon an output of 5,000 rigs of practically the same specifications. These buggies are built with the 
latest style triple nage auto seat, that for comfort and class can not be beaten. 
furnished ei ree 


stan 

40-44 incl , " 
ata nominal extra price. 
automobile finish on 
a heavy, 16 
so why not have a FLYING SWEDE. 
classiest b 
you get into it for 


THE FLYING SWEDE PORTABLE GRAIN DUMP AND ELEVATOR 


is our latest all metalic elevator. It conforms to the modern idea of implements  onstructed entirely 
of metal. We are basing our price upon the sale of 3,000 elevators prior,to July 1st, and to do it we 
1 dora, complete with hood, hopper, trucks and jack for only 


ither an 
width and length and is built with square corners, piano style. 
hes high and have % inch steel tires. Rubber tires can be supplied if you so desire 


ounce all wool broad cloth or in genuine leather. You will need a buggy this year 
y 


$100 and you can have until January Ist to for it, without interest. 
i to have fim | with the order after July Ist orelse charge 
d get the benefit of the 
: Swede Elevator will elevate not only ear corn but also all kinds of s 
including flax seed, without waste or slobber—will do it easier and quicker and requires less horse 
On accouut of its all metal construction, will last a life time. 
genious features are incorporated in its construction, making it without a doubt, the very best. | 





(an' unusual one)to you farmers, because 


We have based our prices on 


The top is 
d is the newest skeleton auto style. The body is of 
i The wheels are 


or four bow 
Each bugey is richly and handsomely finished and painted with 
the body and rich bronze green gears, neatly striped. Trimmed in either 


LING You will not only have the most stylish and the 
in et Hy 4 but also one which will be a source of pleasure every time 
t is so comfortable. 


No 1. Elevator 









If enough early orders 
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TO THE FARMERS O 
UNITED STATES 


I am going to sell to you high-grade farm implements for better 
prices and on better terms than you ever got before. Now, let me say to you 
that the Trusts are either with you or against you and I say they are agains 
you even though you work for them on a salary. You know the prices of the 
Trust made goods have been perpetually increased. Let me tell you, you do 
not need to buy Trust made machines and it will pay you not to buy any o 
them. You all know that it is but a few years ago since the fellows in townt 
who thought they were too good to do farming labor, called the Farmers 
“Rubes” and “Hayseeds”’ and now they stand up and say that the Farmers are 
living on .the fat of the land; that their farm represents a summer resort; that 
they are riding in automobiles and are amply able to pay any prices they can 
impose on him by organization, etc. Let me say to you that by organization 
the Trusts have risen anc that by their own organizations and injustice they 
will fall. 

We are making it possible for you to buy independent made goods at prices 
that are right, receive them promptly, and give you time when you need it. 
We are going to put stocks of machines and repairs in the leading transfer 
centers where we solicit trade so we can deliver repairs to you more promptly 
than you ever got them before. 

For 17 years I have been selling farm machinery, etc., to the farmers for 
cash, and on time when they required it, and always give them value received 
and they have always paid me—hence I am willing to extend credit to the 
farmer if it requires my last dollar in doing so to enable him to get machines 
with which to raise a crop. 

Now then, the machinery that I supply is of such high quality that I consider 
I am taking no risk in trusting you to pay for it because when the mac 
work so well and give such onal satisfaction, you will pay me for the goods 
even if it takes your last collar todo it. ‘Then again when I sell you the goods 
on time so long that you van thoroughly test them out and harvest a crop you 
know the must be absolutely right or I would not do it and that my 
guarantee is as good to you as if I were worth $100,000,000. You are going to be 
in need of sunekinaty, vehicles or binding tigg so write today —e our 
catalogue and prices. ours Truly, L. O'N 


GET OUR CATALOGNO. 22 


It will tell you all about our big factory, our 
methods of selling implements, our position in 
regard to the trusts. It will describe to you our 
implements and give you pictures of them. Write 
today. Do not patronize oppressing trusts any 
longer. You owe it to yourself and to your 
children to join with us in our fight against the 
trust and profit from the siart in better goods 





THE 


and prices. 


O’Neil Implement Co. 
La Salle, 
Illinois, U.S. A. 
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DAIRYING AS A 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


By W. MILTON KELLEY 










Cleanliness the first step—also the last 


EALTHY cows secrete healthy 
H milk. Bacteria and dirt get into 

the milk after it is drawn from 
the cow or in the process’ of milking. 
The cow is not the guilty party. Mil 
does not come from the cow entirely 
free from bacteria, because it is im- 
possible to keep the teats of the cow 
sterile; however, we can keep them clean 
and reduce ‘contamination from this 
source. The ducts of the teats and the 
body temperature of the cow afford ideal 
conditions for the bacteria to multiply 
and, the best we can do, the lower ducts of 
the teats will contain a considerable num- 
ber of bacteria. By using the first few 
jets of milk to wash out the ducts, the 
milk that goes into the pail will be practi- 
cally free from bacteria. If proper care is 
taken at this stage of production, the few 
bacteria which get into the milk from this 
source are of but little consequence. 

On the other hand, cows that have local 
diseases of the udder may give milk which 
at times is contaminated with the bacteria 
which cause this disease. There is many a 
proof that such germs can live and pass 
into the body of the user, and cause the 
same disease as the cow was affected with. 
This shows us that tuberculosis of the ud- 
der may readily be transmitted to human 
beings, or young stock. Milk from un- 
healthy cows should never be used by 
human beings, or to feed young stock on 
the farm. No matter how well the other 
requirements are met, if the cows produc- 
ing the milk are not all in good health we 
fail. 

Dust and Its Dangers. 

After proper precautions in milking we 
are confronted by other troubles. First, it 
is exposed to dust and dirt in the stable 
W hich consists largely of dried manure an 
urine from the floor. The cow is not a 
particularly clean animal and the same 
materials that are found on the floor, will 
be found, in a greater or less degree, dried 
upon her flanks, belly and tail. Tf the long 
hair on the cow’s tail, flanks and udder are 
not clipped and brushed and the udder 
cated the movements of the cow and 
milker set in motion a rain of this bacteria- 
laden dust and the swishing of the cow’s 
tail only adds to the trouble. 

The dried excrement dust is rich in 
organic matter, and loaded with bacteria 
from the intestines and urinary passages 
of the cow, which thrive and multiply 
on the food thus 
given them. By ad- 
hering to this solid 
dirt they get into 
milk and find ideal 
places to grow and 
multiply. When we 
drink such milk we 
take in many of the 
former inhabitants 
of the cow’s stomach and intestines. The 
thought of this becomes repulsive when 








we remember that the cow may be throw- 
ing off tubercle bacilli before the disease 
appears elsewhere. There is greater 
danger of milk being contaminated from 
this source than before it leaves the udder. 
Such bacteria cause serious diseases when 
taken into the human stomach and intes- 
tines. Dried excrement from the cow’s 
body will cause this kind of contamina- 
tion and undoubtedly plays even a greater 
part when the cows are kept in a filthy, 
dust-laden stable so common on many 
dairy farms. 

Hay and straw dust will give rise to no 
very serious diseases, but it will tend to 
hasten the souring of the milk, and cause 
various bacterial growths that will im- 
part a disagreeable odor and taste to the 
milk. Such dust is as much out of place so 
far as clean milk is concerned as the other. 
Lactic acid germs are always present where 
conditions are right for their growth and 
development, and while they do not af- 
fect the sanitary qualities of the milk, 
they do affect its keeping qualities. 

Personal Cleanliness Necessary. 

The milkers and handlers of milk in the 

iry rooms are a prolific source of con- 
tamination. Unclean methods of milk- 
ing and handling of the p oducts afford 
— ey for the pollution of the 
milk by disease organisms, as well as dust 
and dirt that adheres to the milker’s 
hands and clothing. Here is where such 
disease bacteria as typhoid, scarlet fever 
and diptheria get into the milk. Milk as 
it comes from the healthy cow does not 
contain these bacteria. They come 
from the outside after the milk is drawn 
from the cow. Any person who has been 
attending a sick pues ean not work 
among cows or in the dairy room. without 
being a source of danger to all who use 
the milk from such a dairy. Typhoid, 
diphtheria and scarlet fever outbreaks 
without number prove this point with 
their deadly results. 

In the care of dairy utensils there is still 
further chance of contamination. This 
trouble is not from bacteria that com- 
monly adhere to these utensils but from 
those introduced in handling and washing. 
Washing and caring for dairy utensils is 
very exacting from the standpoint of 
cleanliness and the quality of the water 
used. A supply of bacteria-laden water 
which will leave some of these bacteria on 
the utensils is an insidious source of danger 
to consumers of milk. When the milk 
goes into these utensils there is a fresh sup- 
ply of these bacteria ready to thrive and 
multiply on their new supply of food and 
they grow and multiply with disastrous 
results. If ——_ germs are in well 
water they will have a chance to con- 
taminate any milk that goes into the 
utensils after they have been washed in 
such water. Numerous other kinds of 
bacteria, such as those that cause ropy, 
colored and slimy milk are frequently in 
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“GRANDFATHER 


Bought Our First 


EMPIRE” 


This is said so often and 
means so much. Men and 
women, who are now grand- 
parents, bought Empire Cream 
Separators more 
than a generation 
ago, after careful 
consideration. 
Their chil- 
dren and 
grand chil- 
dren are now 
buying so many 
Empires that 
our factory must 


work nights. 

We thank our 
friends for their 
ee confidence and 
their hearty recom- 
mendations 
which keep us 
so busy. 


























is a very profitable 
business 


The growing season is such that a 
milch cow can be kept at her best for one 
year on one acre of ground, and she 
will earn you $10 a month. 

Alfalfa, which here finds a congenial 
home, is the best possible food for dairy 
stock. 

Expensive shelter for the animals is 
not necessary. 

Local creameries take the cream at 
top prices. Last year the average price 
paid for butterfat was about 32%4 cents 
per pound. 

No room here to tell the whole story. 
Send for our new book, “ Dairying in 
the San Joaquin Valley.” It goes into 
detail, and is interesting to read. 

CL. Seagraves, wy Colonization Agent, 


2220 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ii 

You can’t afford to 
farm without cattle or 
keep cattle withoutan 











you 
crease your milk flow and fatten your 
feeders at lowest cost. It adds 50% to the 
value of your corn crop and pays for 
itself the first season. 


Write for booklet. Address rearest office 
INDIANA SILO CO. 
Ap Guia Bite. 318 indians bide. S15 500 ae 
Mention Successful Farming s guarantee 
wf ae 
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well water that is used in washing dairy. 
utensils. 
Cooling Milk Retards Souring | 
Cooling the milk immediately after it is | 
drawn from the cow will retard the de- 
velopment of bacteria and the more the | 
temperature is lowered the more the bac- | 
terial growth will be retarded. Milk | 
that is promptly reduced in temperature | 
to 40 degrees Fahrenheit, and held at that | 
temperature until ready for use will keep | 
for along time. When the milk is shipped | 
to the city the trouble is invariably with | 





the morning milk, which goes into the 
cans without being properly cooled. In 
the fresh milk the bacteria soon exceed | 


that in the older milk that has been prop- | 
erly cooled. Cooling the milk does not 
kill any of the disease-producing bacteria 
or the lactic acid bacteria, so that it can 
not take the place of cleanliness in the | 
production of milk. All of the bacteria | 
present in cold milk will become active 
as soon as the temperature conditions be- 
come favorable. Cleanliness is of first 
importance, cooling is next. 
Clean Milk at Small Expense 

Many instructive and _ entertaining 
articles have been written on the subject 
of clean milk, and if all of this advice 
could be carried out a practically clean 
product could be made. But the success 
of such a plan involves expenses that 
would work hardship upon many of the 
producers at the present time. This is not 
saying that good milk can not be made at 
present prices, but to show that the dairy- 
men who have a few cows can make 
clean milk without having an elaborate 
equipment. He can keep his milk clean 
by simply giving attention to the few sim- 
ple details of handling the milk and the 
small expense involved will require but a 
small outlay of time and money. Among 
the essentials of clean milk I would ™~ a 
healthy cow, milked in a clean stable, 
clean milker into a clean pail, and henled 
only by clean and healthy attendants in a 
clean dairy room and put into clean ship- 
ping cans and immediately cooled down to 
40 or 50 degrees and held at that tem- 
perature until ready to be shipped. B 
clean and sanitary milk I mean only suc 
a degree of cleanliness as outlined in this 
paper, and which does not involve ex- 
penses that are entirely out of reach of 
the dairyman’s means. Healthy cows and 
cleanliness will give milk that is bacteria 
free. Cold will keep it in this condition. 
We can not get sanitary milk from cold, 
dirty milk, or from warm, clean milk. 
Both factors are essential to success. 

In producing clean milk it is not more 
knowledge that we need so much as it is 
the desire to do decently the things we al- 
ready know. It is easy for the scientist to 
tell us how to keep harmful bacteria out 
of milk, but in our every day work we are 
doing pretty well if we succeed in keeping 
out something that is called by a different 
name.—W. Milton Kelly. 


—£O f= 
DAIRY NOTES. 


Beauty and uniformity have great 
value, even though they do not add to the 


milk yields. 


Too many dairy cows are bei 
useless through the excessive wor 
are called upon to do through a forced 


test. 





After providing plenty r of windows, & 
coat of whitewash will add much to the 
light of the stables. 








We.need to give the dairy bull plenty 
of exercise and the best kind of food and 
care, and keep him until he has had an 
opportunity to show his worth. 





The fact that so many dairymen prosper 
in spite of their methods is convinein 
roof that the same business, condaciel 
im a business-like way, could be made very 
profitable. 









SU CCESS SFUL FARMING 


“The Twin’s 
the Thing!’’ 














The 
1913 


7 H. P. Twin Cylinder has the reserve 
power that carries you at any pace over 
any road. Through deep mud and sand 


Endian 
and up steep, rough hills. Wonderfully 


Motocycle 


Another important and unique comfort feature of the 1913 Indian i is the equipment 
of foot-boards in addition to pedals. The latter are in reality fitted only for the 
purpose of starting the motor, similar to cranking an automobile. Once started, the 
rider has the choice of two comfortable riding positions with the double brake action 
and absolute control assured in each instance, 

A free Demonstration from any of our 2000 dealers | throughout the country 





Write for free 1913 literature describing ail and impr 
Prices f 4 HP. a. ree S250} f.0.b. Factory 
THE HENDEE MFG. "CO, 961 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
Branches and Service Stations: 
Chicago Denver San Francisco Toronto Atlanta Londos 





95 AND UPWARD | 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Thousands In Use isfaction justifies 


pm investigating our wonderful offer to 
urnish a brand new, w le, easy run 

ning, easily cleaned, ‘perfect skimming sep- 
arator for only $15.95. Skims one quart of of milk a » warmorcold. Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from this picture, which illustrates our low priced 
large capacity machines. The bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our 
latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our woaderfully low prices ent and bigh. qa on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish or small, or if you have an old separator of any 
eulegyen with d evchense, do not fail to get our great, offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, pene Ae 
of charge on uest, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Separators issued by 
aay concern in world. Western orders = Western points. Write today for our catalog 


and see for yoursel/ what a big money saving we will make you. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Elkhart Vehicles i Harness <q 
‘A 














have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


FORTY YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success, 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. 





















Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- — 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons Aes “ee ee = 
and harness. YN ec 













May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the “‘Pratt’’ Automobiles. 


We alae mae the Prats Antomobiln \ 7 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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‘ges 


; jddles, 
“OL ‘Parlot 


® ain Puzzles, icks with 


7 Comic Recitati % — med 
Readings. ne a aid. 


> 7 -ThXt yo 
Bip, ARMY AU BARGAINS 

es 

nen New 
Bridles. oe 

me Team Harness, 1. Sa 
‘. Pair... 16% 
oe 8.206 
Colts Cal.45, Revolvers... 








J. @. Gorn, TOP Dept. 66 So. Dearborn St. + covet us 
AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
a 72- treatise—een 


PATENTS — t FREE. 
to sell 


Tells what to invent and w 
H.S.Hil, @27 McLachien Bidg.. Washington. D. 


When writing to advertisers mention 
Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
























catalorue, meiled 260 stamps. 
BANNERMAN. 501 Broadway, New York © 
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Gently 
teach it 
to drink 
from the 
pail. 


URING these days of high priced 
D beef it behooves the farmer to 
selling veal and keep the 
calves upon the farm until they are at 
least a year old, as in this way much more 
can be realized from both the young 
animals and the cows, and the cream can 
be disposed of at a good price during the 

me when one would otherwise be veal- 


cease 


ng the calves. 

We find by experience that a good year- 
ng is in great demand and brings a high 
price, while the cream from the cow brings 
as much, sold to a creamery, in the time 
it requires to veal a calf as the veal is 
worth, besides having taken a portion of 
the fresh milk to feed the calf that is 
raist d by hand. 
milking must necessarily be done, but it 
pays as well as anything which is done 
on the farm. It is true that in order to 
increase the fertility of our farms, we 
must aim to feed animals upon the farm, 
ind raising the young cattle is a good step 
in this direction 

The calves we not the “pot 
bellied” variety of years ago. Such calves 
were too ofte n over stuffs d with slops or 
thick sour milk. We feed no sour milk at 
iny time, and our calves grow nicely and 
Scours and 
gen- 


raise are 


are free from bowel trouble. 
bowel trouble in young calves 
erally caused by ovor-feeding. 
We prefer to allow the baby calf to re- 
main with the cow until the milk is fit 
for use, as the first milk contains elements 
necessary to the system of the calf. It 
can satisfy its wants in the natural man- 
ner and the mother is kept free from worry 


are 


her young. At the proper time remove 





BY HAND 


By C. B. WILLIAMS 


CALVES 







the calf to a clean, dry stall beside that of 
the cow and gently teach it to drink froma 
vail. 

Allow about three quarts of milk, warm 
from the cow, twice a day for a week, or 
until the calf gets a nice start, then re- 
duce the ration to two quarts of the new 
milk, but add to it a nice porridge made by 
cooking two heaping iebiecpeate of white 
flour in one quart of sweet milk from the 
separator until well scalded and thickened. 
After a few days, half sweet corn meal may 
take the place of the flour. We keep a 
kettle especially for cooking the cereals. 
Cereals add carbohydrates or fattening 





properties to make up for the cream re 


moved. Once a day a very small hand- 
ful of oilmeal is cooked with the cereals, 








the amount being increased as the calf 
grows older. Oilmeal is laxative; there- 
fore, if necessary, it may be omitted or re- 
duced in quantity. Corn meal, minus 
hulls, may be fed altogether in place of 


vent scours. We prefer giving all, or at 
least part, flour until the calf is two weeks 


old. 
Skimmed Milk Will Do 





In this way considerable | 














milk may be reduced to one quart, and the 
separator milk increased to make a four- 
| quart ration, which amount should be 
maintained, adding a generous amount 
of cornmeal, and once a week a bit of 
isalt (about a level teaspoonful) until 
thought best to give all skimmed milk. 
|The calf can be taught to eat dry corn- 
meal, or chop, by placing a handful in the 
pail when it is through drinking, and it is 
surprising how early it will begin to eat 








flour, but it must be well cooked to pre- | 
| 


When the calf is 4 weeks old, the fresh 





| shelled corn. 

When the calf is two weeks old placesome 
| nice clover hay in a box where it can learn 
| tonibble at it. When it begins eatinghay, 
| grain, etc., it will become a great, husky 

fellow, and nothing is better for the pur- 
pose than good clover and corn. 

One should not be over anxious to de- 

prive the calf of milk, but continue feed- 


ing the separator milk as long as possible | 


to obtain good results. Give a stated 
j}amount regularly. Always feed from 
|clean vessels. It is but little work to 
| scrub them. 


smelling pail 


THE WEANED CALF. 
Bawl, bawi, bawl, 
Ia the damp, gray morn, O, calf! 
And I would that my t e could utter 
All I feel, or even half! 


ngu 


Oh! well for my little son, 

As he sleeps in his bed so sound. 
Oh! well for my good wife, too, 
That her dreams still hover round 


And the stately sun comes up 
From his haven over the hill, 
But, oh! for the sight of a vanished cow 
To keep that blamed calf still. 
Bawl, bawl, baw!l, 
At the foot of that tree, O, calf! 
The way that I used to pet you 
Now really makes me laugh! 
—Orra Dayton Boice 


We enjoy your attacks on graft and 
rindles. Keep it up.—A. M. Homan, 










Do not risk making the calf | 
ittendent upon being at once deprived of sick by feeding it from a filthy, sour- | 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


No Excuse for 
Any Cow Owner 


Being Without One 


There 1s no reason why any cow 
owner who sells cream or makes 
butter should be without a cream 
separator and there is no excuse 
why he should not have the best 
separator. 

Any creameryman or experienced 
dairyman will tell you that a good 
cream separator will give you a 
great deal more 
and a great deal 
better butter than 
youcan make with 
any gravity set- 
ting system, and 
equally, of course, 
more and better 
cream, if you are 
selling cream. 
The DE LAVAL 
is acknowledged 
by creamerymen 
and the best posted dairymen the 
world over to be the ‘‘World’s 
Standard” and the one and only 
separator that always accomplishes 
the best results possible and always 
gives satisfaction. 

You cannot make the excuse 
that you can’t afford to buy a 
De Laval, because it will not only 
save its cost over any gravity set-, 
ting in six months and any other 
separator in a year but is sold either 
for cash or on such liberal terms 
that it will actually pay for itself. 

A little investigation will prove 
to you that the truth of the matter 
is that you really can’t afford to 
make cream or butter without the 
use of a DE LAVAL cream 
separator. 

The nearest DeLaval local agent 
will be glad to demonstrate this to 
your own satisfaction, or you may 
write to us direct. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


165 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Send usarough sketch of 
your barn and our expert 
will figure out for you, with- 
outcost,the most advantage- 


sible, embodying the use of the famous 


STAR BARN EQUIPMENT 
Stalls, Stanchions, Litter and Feed Carriers 


Save you money—cut your work in half 
and keep your herd cleaner and more com- 
fortable. Stalls are built in units. Add one 
at atime if you wish. Adjustable so cows 
are lined at gutter; stanchions adjustable in width 
for all size stock. Carriers dump and return anto- 
matically. Simple to raise and lower. Learn the 
many other money-saving exclusive featurea. 
_Barn Plans and Big Book Free 

a mber of cows t 
pa a4 pad hy rough sketch of barn 
with dimensions. We will advise you as 
to the best arrangement — = you 


—— — om barn con- 
aay end sanitary equipment. 
rite today. 


nel 
imps Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co. 
= es 4644 Hunt St., Harvard, Ill. 


=) 


ous and most economical arrangement pos- 











































































































Mention Successful Farming's guaran- 


tee when writing to advertisers. 
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These gates are not 
a special lot built down 
to a low price, but are 
full of the same qual- 
ity, satisfaction and 
durability which can 


be obtained in any of our 
tiple-galvanized, nigh- 


lowa a Gates 


this gate is 
— 4 has st pat- 
ont latch, ete. 7 fe ail ; plain tops. 
Style E Farm Gate, illustrated below, is another 
leader sold at a much lower price then asked for other 
gates of its kind. Painted or galvanized. sizes. 
The best lumber dealer in your town has these 
ates on sale. If you don’t know his name, write us 
or booklet, name of dealer, special prices, etc. 


IOWA GATE CO., 36 Clay St., Cedar Fatts, ta. 


w 


8 “000-$10, 000 
YEARLY 


/ ntly madeby own- 
ers of our famous Merry- 
Go-Rounds. it is a big- 

aying, healthful business. 

ust the thing for the man 
who can't stand indoor 
work,or isnot fit for heavy 
work and has some money 
to invest in &@& money 
pmaker. We make every- 

















to the highest grade Car- 


ousselles. They are simple in construction and re- 
quire no know ag operate. Write to-day 
ror catalogue and 


HERSCHELL - SPILLMAN CO. 


Park Amusement Outfitters 
614 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y 


: DWIGGINS 
Wire 
) Fences 


~ Cheaper 
Than Wood 


Superior Galvanizing, Farm Fences, Gates and Arches 
efallkinds Superior workmanship. 
Catalogs Sent Free 

SPECIAL NOTICE: We carry a complete tine of 

Fences, Poultry Fences Farm Gates, etc., in our 
Ware Houses at Des Moines, lowa, and at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, from which we make western shipments 
insures prompt shipments and the lowest freight rates 





HOOT 


IX DIX DX 
—s.= 





for the territory west of the Mississippi river. Al! east- 
ern shipments are direct from our Factory at 
Anderson, Indiana. 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co. 


6 Dwiggins Avenue, Anderson, Indiana 
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cts. a rod 


The ct; 2," 
pus a sod tor eck baat, 








as anything else.—Editor. 


cause 
and 


children of the 


bridge graft in 











INCREASE BUTTER PROFIT BY 
PROPER PACKING. 





A great many farm butter makers do 
not realize the importance of packing. 
It must be borne in mind that the method 
by which it is packed and the neatness 
with which it appears on the market have 
as much to do with its sale as has its 
quality. Many buyers will judge an 
article of food as much by its appearance 
as by its general qualities, and will select 
a clean, neat package of butte rv in prefer- 
ence to one that is put up in a careless 
manner, even though the quality may not 
be as good. 

Butter Market is Finicky. 
Carefully study the demands of the 
market on which you wish to sell your but- 
ter, and then make the package of a size 
and form that wil meet those demands. 
If the market demands that the butter be 
packed in small packages, as pound 
prints, wrap the butter in sesdianadl 
paper and have your name and the name 
of your farm printed on the paper. This 
helps to estebliah the identity of your 
butter, which, if properly made, should 
aid you in finding a permanent market 
for it. 
Wooden packages of almost any size 
can be secured for packing the prints, and 
should be used if the butter is shipped to 
market. For local distribution use light 
crates which will fit the prints. These 
will prevent the butter from getting out 
of shape in hauling. 

Must Use Ice. 
In hot weather it is a hard matter to 
transport butter from the dairy to the 
market, and keep the prints in shape 
unless you have ice. Do not attempt to 
place butter on the market that is so soft 
that it can hardly be handled. No one 
likes to buy soft butter. Light refrigerator 
boxes should be used, as their use will keep 
the butter hard and firm in the hottest 
weather. 
If you put your butter in tubs it should 
be sufliciently packed so that the butter 
will be solid ‘throughout the entire mass. 
Large holes will appear in the body of the 
butter if it is thrown in without sufficient 
packing. Line the tubs with parchment 
paper. Put it in smooth and turn the top 
over the edge of the butter. The cover- 
ings of the parchment which are put on the 
top, should exactly fit the top of the tub. 
Don’t forget that the tubs must be neat 
and clean in appearance. A tub that 
shows dirty spots and finger marks does 
not appeal to the sense of taste.—Ellen 


M. Rissmiller. 

an Dead 
IS COLOR A FRAUD? 
Will someone please step forward and 
tell us why the Sar wife has any more 
right to dope her butter with butter-color 
than the oleomargerine people have to 
stamp their product as pure, unadulterated 
butter?—M. A. C. 
Colored butter is still butter, just as an 
apple i = still an apple after it gets ite final 
b ush of color. The product has not been 
changed one whit in food value, nor in 
substance—it is still butter. But oleo is 
not butter, never was nor will be, except 
in name and price, when sold as butter. 
Oleo is a fraud only when sold as butter. 
Butter never is a fraud for it never poses 
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APPRECIATES CLEAN ADVERTISING. 
I have been a great pure of your paper, be- 
ou are against the advertising of liquors 





I le 
paid. Sfor2ic, W. HM. 
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| PEERLESS 
: estes 
{ 5% - z i 


ae oe 


SE LF-RAISING GATE 


Are satisfying ‘housands of Ameri- 
Can farmers. Erectone and you will 
come a Peerless booster 
Built to meet the dema.ds of the best 
farm trade—They are ms king good. 
Bigger. heavier and ritronger than , | 
the orc‘nary sieel gate—cost hut J ii 
very \ittle more. i 
Before you buiida single gate 
write for full description 
and prices of 
Peerless. “ 


Peerless Wire Fence 
243 Mich. St. 
Mich. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


We make you) 


cers: It From ' the same price 
Bie tease) We Would make 


< the Dealer or 
a a y Jobber. That 


is why we can 
save you money. 
LLU] Look at these 


very low prices. 


CENTS A ROD 

for 26-in. hog fence. 
23'4c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence. 
265 e a rod for 60-in. poultry fence. 
$1.55 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 220 Muncie, Ind. 
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Such a thing is an outrage to the ag and 
i eu Jnited States.—A Subscribe 


Genuine Red 
mixed cars with Cedar Shingles. Write for freig 


FENCE POSTS 
Cedar. The most durabie. Sh at} 
KEYSTONE LUMBER COMPANY, one net 





Read the article on page five about the 
Kansas. Conditions in 








@aie | your state are probably as bad. 
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O malady of the dairy is more trouble- | 
N some from March to July than is | 
garget. And it is a scourge every 
month in the year. The annual loss from 
this one disease mounts into millions of 
dollars to dairymen in this country. But 
by a little caution, knowledge and prompt- 
ness its invasions may be prevented. 

Of course it attacks worst the best cows 
in the herd, and it runs a rapid course. 
Ability to recognize its first symptoms, to 
know what steps to take, and aggressively 
to act, will keep its ravages out of the 
herd. Garget causes much loss of milk, 
the destruction of many udders and parts 
of udders and frequently takes out of the 


















|inarians sometimes add to the stimulant 









herd the best paying cows. 
A cow apparently in perfect health to- 


or stringy milk tonight or tomorrow and a 


c 
Sentpation, or even congestion, in 24 
hours. , - 

How often the question is asked, 





“What can be done for a dry and shrunken 

yart of such a cow’s bag?” or “What can 

j do to restore a useless teat to activity?’ 

Alas, of what use is the best lock on the 

door after the horse has been stolen! 
The Cause. 

Garget may be induced by anything 
that causes inflammation—as a blow on 
the udder, lying on cold, damp floors or 
earth, standing in a cold draft, muscular 
strain in running when the udder is dis- 
tended with milk, retention of milk, ex- 
citement awakened by noise. Overfeed- 
ing with rich and stimulating feeds wi 
also produce garget, as will excessive 
nervous condition peculiar to pregnancy 
and parturition, rendering the system 
and especially the mammary glands super- 
sensitive to changes of temperature, cold, 
dampness, drafts, etc. 

Prevention of Garget. 

The prevention of garget consists in 
avoiding the causes. Heavy milkers 
should be relieved of their milk three or 
four times a day for the first week or 10 
days while the calf is perhaps attempting 
to take it all. If the udder is large and 
tense, full and painful, before parturition, 
it should be emptied and massaged. Such 
cows must be protected from drafts and 
their udders from being bruised in any 
manner, and a careful and experienced 
man should wield the feed scoop. Stimu- 
lating foods must be considered a menace 
and great care is to be exercised to have 
canal free, normal and 



























the alimentary 
loose 
The Remedy. 

But in spite of “the best laid plans of 
men and mice,” a cow will frequently 
surprise her caretaker by an attack of 
this insidious disease. Then prompt action 
for relief should be taken with as little loss 
of time as is possible. Every dairyman 
will do well to _ on hand afew pounds 
of Epsom salts and to give the garget 
victim one pound to one and one-half 
pounds according to her size. It is easily 
administered in a quart of warm water. 
Put with it an ounce of ginger. Use a 
heavy, long-necked bottle, inserting it at a 
point where she can not crush it with her 
The tongue may be drawn out for 


teeth. 
Do not raise the cow’s head 


a moment. 








day, may show a little lump in the udder | 


simple nodule may become an affected | 
uarter with high temperature and in-| 








| and attempts to milk the cow cause great 
c A : oO er 
|pain. Cows in this condition should be 





;and teats washed with a 5 
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above her back nor turn it to one side. 
Give one tablespoonful of saltpetre in the 
drinking water two or three times a day. 

As a stimulant in very severe cases, 
give a half-pint of warm water every 
three or four hours, containing four table- 
spoonfuls of whiskey and-.10 drops of 
tincture of aconite. Every second dose, 
substitute for the aconite 10 drops of the 
fluid extract of belladonna. Where the 
case is considered extremely acute, veter- 











mentioned above, two drachms of the 
fluid extract of poke root. 

A most important part of any garget 
treatment is the thorough massaging of 
the udder, while working in some ointment 
(nothing is better than camphorated oil, 
or lard well scented with camphor gum). 
To bathe the udder for 10 minutes at a 
time three times a day with water as hot as 
the hand will bear is equally good, and in 
doing so knead it dene and thoroughly. | 
Indeed, this last treatment, if given at | 
once upon the first appearance of garget, | 





Protect your stock and 
grain with a durable 
weather-proof roof 


Certain-teed 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed) 
Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 


It’s the best you can 
buy. Look for the 
Certain-teed |abel 
of quality and 15- 
year wear guarantee 
on every rolland crate 
of shingles. Ask your 
dealer for prices—he 


can save you money. 
atacturer of y y 


ig Papers Get Our New Book— 


“Modern Building Ideas and Plans” —It would 


ordinarily sell for $1, but as it shows the various uses 


of Certain-teed Roofing, we will send it to you for 
2Se—or you can get it FREE from your lumber, hard- 
ware or building material dealer. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


York, P, E. St. 
ork, Pa. . St, Louis, I. PRervellion, 1, 




























The World's 













































will usually nip it in the bud and cause its | Sani 


disappearance to be as sudden as its 
state. 
Congestion of the udder may or may 
not be contagious. in cases of the con-| 
tagious form, caused by pus germs or pos- 
sibly by the tubercular heeilius, the end 
of the teat is sometimes sore and hard, 


isolated, their stalls cleaned with a strong 
solution of bluestone, the milk should be 
drawn with a milking tube and the udder 
ver cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid. At the same time 
inject the ducts with a one-third mixture 
of peroxide of hydrogen and water. 
Keep the cows warm and administer 
laxatives. Injecting the udder with pure, 
good air, as tor milk fever, is being fol- 
lowed in some cases. Great care must be 
taken however, to see that the milk tube 
is antisepticised before it is inserted. 
This is to avoid trouble from objection- 
able bacteria. or blood poison. 


FOE 
































Sanitary stalls, equipped with cattle- 
ties or good halters, are cheaper in cost 
than the out-of-date rigid stanchions 
which are unhandy for both keeper and 
cows, as well as uncomfortable and dan- 
gerous to the animals. The swing stan- 
chions are a great improvement over the 


old style. 
—fo E- 

Any dirt or filth on the hands, milk- 
pails or the cow’s teats or udder at milking 
time, will be worked right into the milk; 
into the cream; into the butter. Be clean 
all along the line. 








Duplex FARM Tool Grinder 








—FOR— 


A boy very seldom will object to help- 
ing “daddy” milk several cows; he even 
will milk two or three by himself; but 
when he is given a pail and set to milking 
a whole herd of dairy cows by himself, he 
begins to conjure up pictures of a life in | 
the city, where he can buy what little milk 
he uses and let the old farm and the cowsgo | 





to the dogs. | 



















separator regardless of price, 
not, return at our expense, trial 
costs = nothing. 














King Separator Works,299Rane St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


VICTOR SAnrraRY 
CHURN : 
A combination of three churns ia 
que, hog FO se quarts to 
ons, ou st. 
Hie metal. Inside” parte “soll 
alaminum. to handle, easy 
toclean. Any child can operate 
itand churn butter in 5 minutes, 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Satisfaction or your money back, 
bipped direct from factory for 
5. Simplest, easiest runni 
most complete churn ever built, 
Send today for illustrated catalog, 
Columbian Mell Crane Co. - 


005 Factory St. Columbus, Ohie 










































Grinds your plow shares,cultiva- 
tor points, axes, 
sickles, knives 
and all tools, 
Edge or side 
of wheel can 
be used. 


No Engine too small for 
it. Will last a lifetime, 
al attachment for 
discs furnished 
rite for circular, 


Box 415: 
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BUILDING THE FARM HOME 


Continued from page 26 


ing. If the structure be of wood, use only | 


the best of material for exterior finish, as the 
best isnone toogood. Donotbe ina great 
hurry to paint, as nowadays the length of 


time is too short between the sawmill and | 


the finished house. And when ready 
to paint see that all knots and sappy 
places are shellacked. Use good oil and 

white lead for the prime coat. Never use 
ochres. They save a few cents in the first 
place and Idse them and ruin your job of 
painting later on. 

Prime Coat Importnat 


The prime coat is the most important 
ene. About 25 pounds of lead to four 
gallons of pure raw linseed oil is about 
right for the first or prime coat. This 
should be well applied, and see that all 
- of the wend are well covered; all 

places, checks, cracks, nail heads, 
must be well filled with this coat. 
ste, let it stand about three weeks to 
o. Give it plenty of time. Then putty 
holes, imperfect joints, nail heads, etc. 
Now you are ready for the second coat. 
This should be tid heavy enough so it will 
not run. This, too must be well brushed 
in. Give this coat three weeks to dry, 
then apply the ——s coat heavy enough 
so as to cover well, yet not so heavy as to 
be thick. No fixed rule can be given as to 
the amount of oil to use as some white 
lead — stand more oil than other brands. 
Use good paint; there are several brands 
of prepar paints that one is safe to use, 
but when linseed oil sells ~— a dollar 
mark ou can not expect much o & paint 
for 89 cents. Usually { it takes about six 
or eight ~ %, of oll for 100 pounds of 
lead for the last two coats. The painter 
must use his own judgment about this. 


Water Supply. 


The bathroom is a room that is often 
left out. Where there is steam, hot water 
or furnace heai, this room can be made 
warm and comfortable in winter when 
shut off from other rooms, and the com- 
forts of this room are best known by those 
who have one in their hom2. Witha good 
pressure tank located in tae basement, and 
a small gasoline engine to do the pumping 
one can have water throughout the house, 
the same as in the city residence, and by 
this system a good protection from fire 
is also added at the same time by means 
of a liberal supply of rubber hose, and in 
dry times the garden and lawn are also 
watered from the same source. 


About Floors 


Hardwood floors should be put down as 
much as possible. There are several 
brands of floor finish manufactured that 
withstand wear for such places, and the 
rooms that are not subject to constant 
wear, when once finished with these prep- 
arations. will only need retouching oc- 
casionally at house-cleaning time, while 
the dining room and kitchen ean be gone 
over a little oftener, and with the use of a 
few rugs in the place of the old dusty car- 
pets, your floors are far more healthful and 
the burdens of house-cleaning are cut in 
two. 

Have Big Closets 


Closets should be another thing looked 
after. If possible, have one for each 
room and a large roomy closet off from the 
kitchen for coats, hats, mittens, etc., will 
be found to be very convenient. 

Avoid having a center hall in your 
house; in the city, where one is always 
pre ps ared for company and the whole 

ouse is always warm, this may be all 
right, but on the farm it’s too much like 
having your house on one side of the road 
and the barns on the other. The plan 
shown here, while a plain design, is one 
that makes a good, comfortable, ” roomy 
farm house. The lower ceiling should be 
about 9 feet and the upper, 8 or 8% feet. 
There are several important points that 
have not been spoken of, but space will 
not permit now. 


Book of 100 Vehicle Bargains—FREE 


Let This New Special 


Sears-Roebuck Book GS 
Help You Decide on the | 


Richt Vehicle to Buy 


Post yourself on real valuesbefore you eee 
buy a buggy, surrey or wagon of any / +o 
kind. Buy where you are sure of get- 
ting the most for your money, the saf- 
est guarantee of satisfaction and the 
best treatment. Here is proof that 
our prices save you $35.00 to $50.00. 


Over 49,000 of These 
Metal Auto Seat Buggies 
Already Sold; Price*59.90 

See this beautiful, durable buggy in nat- 
ural colors in our Special Vehicle Catalog— 


gene, with many other illustrations and 
goa vent in buying 


== 






















ns that guide 
the a: you want, 
for Vehicle Book No, 65556. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 







a splendid bug- 
at $59.90 bas 
Pole panel auto 
seat, genuine 
leather uphol- 
stering, highest 
ty y con- 
struction,triple 












The Price You Get fo for About 8-/bs of Butter 


‘Doi; This rin? SEPARATOR 


in Your 


HOME 




















Then the machine itself will earn the other 
easy raachine to ose before they are due. You have the 
machine to use twice a day on your farm. You get one- 
me-third more cream—have fresh, warm skim _ milk for 
sar. aya san maker sal \dfor out ofyourextra cream prodta 
You don’t feel the cost at all. copecially GE OLe factory-to-farm prices of only $24 and up. 


NEW AL how 
$24 ws : See acini bases 


Sent 
a shown ber. 


Lge hE ee 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL — Assists 





A shea cope only mS 


for i ee eS = boteg 


We o ship any machine wo mi myer on 30 days’ FREE TRIA llow you to use ee an 
oe acme ofan ar, Mgreeorg. oe for patel, cot tack 
ae es a eae Sr ae 


ALBAUGH-DOVER co.. 2101 Marshall Blvd., Chicago, i. 


Run on Kerosene—Cut Fuel Cost in Two 


Ellis Engines run on me, tee hevessne or moray fuel oil without extra equipment. On kerosene they give 

more power than other e Do more work and save you 50c on the 

ey oa aq ngine nt Engines do. mes = +4 eins wom tite isi h. oe 
. p., two cylinder op e jo any wo 

vibration. Low first cost, low cost to run, easy to 0; pevele. 















ha tent throttle, giving three engines | ae one Force-feed ofler, 
quasmebine muffler, > | many other exclu- 


-changing ¢' 
sive features. Lp F my way yereversible while Fu running. — di- 
f save m e 
Set from factory, at rile for wi catalog showing 1013 Models with 

















prices. 
ELLIS ENGINE CO., 101 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. 
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SHIP ON APPROVAL 
Prepay Express and Allow 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


The best non-skid, puncture 
proof device for Automobiles, 
Commercis: Cars and Motor- 
cycles 


Try Them at Our Expense 
Be your own judge—don't take 


anyone's word for it “ The 
proof of the pudding is in the 
eating 

Perfect Score in 4 Glidden 
Tours Twin Cities to Fargo, 
N. D., 1900—Twin Cities to 
Helena, Mont., 1911 New 


York City to Jacksonville, Fia., 
1911 Twin Cities to W'nnipeg, 
1912. 


It Only Costs One Cent | 


to learn our prices and guarantee 
on“ Brictaon” Detachable Treads 
Write today for full_parcicu- 
lars 1643 Brictson Bidg. 


THE BRICTSON MFG. CO.) 
Brookings, South Dakota 


WANTED 


lo correspond with practical dairy farmers with 
$10,000 or more capital who contemplate mov- 
to California. We own 6467 acres of Irri- 
ed land in the best dairy section of California. 

All level go liment soil; 2200 acres in grow- 
fa, 2000 acres in grain and,balance good 
oth alfalfa and grain. We want to divide 
yperty into 20 dairy ranches, each ranch 
o-operative interest in a pulverized Milk 
ny to be established on the property or in 
arby. Railroad facilities and mar- 


" Our proposition is intended 
for practical dairymen who want something good 
and substantial. References exchanged. Address 


Charles A. Stanton & Co. Inc., 


First National Bank Buliding 
San Francisco, U.S.A. 


BRASS and STRINGED 


Instruments 


Would you like to 
know about violiz.a, 
»rnets, drume, c 

any other kind o 

wind, reed or string 
whether you want a band, ore 
instrument, we have the bigest 

¥ 











with a 


wh re 
ket very attractive. 











be eure to name what 
Jeannine Music Heuse,8 Jenkine Bleck, Kansas Ci 


. Me. 


PLUMBING CATALOG 








Buy goods direct from manufacturer 


and easily instalithem yourself,thus 
on water = 
tems, windmilis, 


Save Big Money oe 
ig ¥ EE 


———— Pp 
bathtubs,sinks,ete. Send name today for 
illustrated 156-page catalog. 
MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO., 
4401 Sixth St. St. Joseph, Mo. 


apt ee 

















lustrated Potato Book, 


by A. Rogers, Brunswick, Maine, a practical 
potato grower, explains why Maine grows more 
potatoes to the acre than any other state. a 

preparation of soll, care and cutting ef 


Be cultivating, fertilizing and spraying. 


717 postpaid—good profit ol 








' e copies 
farmers who become selling agents | 
Johnson Seed Potate Co., Leominster, Masa, | 

| 
RAISE CALVES ON SKIMMED MILK | 


Prevent scours — worms—disease. | 


Fatten for market in one half time. 


W/LBURS CALF MEAL | 


insures your calves—turns your loss from death and disease 


into big profits. Send today for free trial $1.00 box—try 30 
days atour risk. No results—no pay WILBUR STOCK 
FOOD CO., 637 Michigan St.. Milwaukee, Mix 





SNAKE RIVER VALLEY LANDS 


nm beautiful Altkin County, from our Road, direct to 
you, »w prices and easy terms Investigate them. | 
Write Land Agent, C. EA. E> E.R y.. Co., 


24 Weolvin Bicdg. Duluth, Minn 


SEED CORN FREE 


or for part pay, you just hand our advertising post 
cards to friends telling about our fine high testing 
Reids Seed Corn. Write, 

ELMDALE FARH. ROUTE 6 CARTHAGE ILLINOIS. 


MATURED HEiID’s SHE 
corn from 40 acres that made 3,200 bushels. a be | 





stock at fair price. Geo. Steen, Route 2, West Liberty, ta, 


STRAWERBERERY PLANTS FREE! 
Answer and we will send you, postpaid, free, 12 Ever- 
bearing Strawberry Plants. @anner Mursery Co. &. Louis, Mo. 

Oliver Visible, for sale 


TYPEWRITER cheap. Sent on trial. 
CHARLEY A. RICKART, Route 5. Rosedale, Kansas 


Read every ad in this issue and when writ- 
ing mention Successful Farming’s guarantee . 











| her and you will see a cow that is doing 




















OUR FRIENDS OF THE MILKPAIL 


Now, Hark. 

A friendly man is friendly to his cows. 
He can’t help being so; and they pay him 
back in good milk and lots of it. 

That Calf. 

He will come in great numbers this 
month. Take good care of him. He is 
needed all over the world today as never 
before. The man who raises calves to 
make up the deficiency in the stables 
of this country is doing as good a job as 
the one who makes a speech that rings 
across the continent and back again. 

The Mother Cow. 

It is a critical time with her. If her calf 
is by her side, feed her the choicest food 
you can get till she regains her strength. | 
Some hay, some ensilage, some grain and | 
plenty of water, not too cold. Many a) 
cow has paid with her life for the mistake 





of her owner in letting her drink too much 35 inches i $3.00 val Our 
ice cold water too soon after dropping | special price postpaid, $1.95. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE OF MATERIAL 
. OR FREE LARGE 


her calf. 








Some Oats. 

A few oats are fine for the new milch | 

cow. They should be wet up good with 

warm water and fed soon after the calf 

comes. ‘Three or four quarts will help 

about the afterbirth. Wheat bran fed asa 
mash is good for this, too. 





WRITE F 
ASHION CATALOG 


and 




















Exercise. 
Every single day the cows should have 
a chance to get all the fresh air there is 








Calves Without Milk 


Cost ay half as much as the milk 
raised calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 
Write, today for free 
k, “How to Raise 
Calves." Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford's 
Calf Meal 
Factory 













going for a little while. That does not 

mean to let them get chilled. But a few 

minutes on even raw days will help the | 

blood to circulate and put new life and | 

vigor into the cow. She ought to have it. | 

For your sake and for her own. | 
Feed for the Work. 

Often men shovel feed into the mangers | 
of all cows alike, no matter what they | 
have to do—hay, grain, everything, on 
the same scale. It is not right. If a cow 
is giving milk, feed for milk; if dry, feed 
for the coming offspring. 

Keep Cows. 

Not for boy’s play but for business. 
Every kind of soil needs just what is to 
be found in cow manure, nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid. You can not keep 
up the goodness of your land if you do not 
supply these things. You can do it 
through the medium of the cow best of all. 

Be Kind to Cows. 

Cows have feelings. They know when 
they are used well or used ill. You see a 
cow put out her nose and want to lick 
the hand or face of the man who cares for 


business for her master. I don’t know 
how it is, and I do not care a cent; but I 
do know that from a money point of view 
kindness is the thing with every living 
creature. 

Make the Most of Manure. 

Don’t let it waste against the side of 
the barn. Get it out on the land and get 
it to work for the soil. If left exposed to 
wind and rain and sunshine, it will be 
wasted. Some of it will go up in steam, 
some will be burned up and some will be 
washed and carried away to no purpose. 
If manure must lie out of doors, build a | should be on all. bui 
shed for it. | needed” Built of best ma- 

Your Best Cow. — on, een 
Somebody will want her this spring and fice book and prices 
you will like the looks of the money he | Cupote Co. ; 
ands out for you to look at; but keep her | 123 set. Oustenss, 
yourself. If she is good for anybody she 
is good for you. It is a great mistake to 
part with the best cow. She is the basis 
of the world’s business. 
Pails and Things. 

Get the best—they are poor enough. 
Tin things that rust before morning are 
costly at any price.—E. L. Vincent. 











in Dairy 


Fresh Air Baras 
Boosts Profits! 


Send for free book about King Aerator. 
Ingen air-lets in freah, pure cake." Helps pre- 
in . '. 
vent Ay losis ane her diseases. 
en re 


KING AERATOR 


should be on all bui 
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RECENT COURT rae 
IE ig th ~ aa aay Makes Big Profits 


—— This Book MBUIMA UM Loar is 
Will Tell 
You 


—all the startling facts 
about the LEADER 
Tractor and also 
about the Leader En- 
gines. If your farm is 
from 100 to 1000 acres 

































































Breach of Warranty of Stallion. 

When a seller of a stallion misrepre- 
sents him to be a fair, average foal-getter, 
the buyer on discovering that the stallion 
is not suited to breeding purposes can 
either rescind the sale or sue for the dif-| 
ference between the value of the animal in | 
his actual condition and as he was repre-| 
sented to be. (Nebraska Supreme Court, 
Sherrill vs. Coad, 138 Northw estern | 
Reporter 567.) 

Liability for Injury to Hired Animals. 


F Rea ene. Sg Ee. 


we 





. . . ts 
Where horses or other animals are hired you certainlycan save ‘ 
for work, the hirer is not liable to the money on the LEAD- 
owner for injury or loss to them, if he ER Tractor. Get all 
used ordinary care in handling them. | ae! —y so imcel ‘The 18 H. P. Leader Tractor fs built outeaiiie for ordinary r 
(Colorado Court of Appeals, Wells vs. | self. earn all sized farms—100 and 200 to 800 and 1000 acres. It’s just the 
Buchanan, 127 Pacific Reporter 914.) about its thorough thing for farms in the corn belt. The right weigh/, the right 
o> yom RET Saal : construction—its se- power, the right stze, is buzit low, but with good clearance, and is 
Shortage in Acreage Traded For. lective sliding gears, — of the apent § grade — ba sa ecules iy gis ant 
Inde P avreeme xehes ‘ made c ic ty orits compact size. Can positively do a// your field work, includ 
Under an agreement to « xcoange cible ot ry kel —a ing corn culitvating. No other tractor has been hnown to do this, 
stock of goods for a farm containing 200 ole steel, its dou- It can displace 10 to 12 horses. 
acres, “more or less, according to oa: | _. = — 
4 } S, alance 
» Pp ~ neg e 
ment survey,” the person taking the land |} oor: ant teas| fine Leader Tractor 
is entit tled t tio recove - d: images for a short- wecerd ef vealie ay ; 
age of more than eight acres, but it ap-| Don’t fail to get our ax ’ Can ee -_ Cost of Cre tt pe smn ee 
eari at » acreage value sts b thas often save to 13 cents per bushel of corn a: to 
pearing that the acreage valu fee. ated in ook. Write postal cents per bushel of oats. It does work for a édess cost than the 


the contract was a mere estimate for | or letter very best method of using horses. 
trading purposes and that the land was 


actually worth less, he . — ’ > ow Pays for itself in 383 Months 
poemnay tee ng desee | ae | on 100 Acres or More 


shortage. (lowa Supreme Court, Fisher 
vs. Trumbauer & Smith, 138 Northwest- This is an actual fact. The upkeep cost of the LEADER {is as- 
toundingly qonemicn al. 


wp HOR 
ern Re porter 025.) You just ought to ame & » LEADER polling the latest corn pickers and huskers. It 
























f Int ts in Rural Telephone . eurely would peer 
err. "ae And then for plowlag--the LEADER will poll 8 or 4 14- ‘Ede goat 
bp uid inch plow bottoms up a 15% grade. That's a demonstra- a rs 









ins arranty 4 a ts tion that proves efficiency. LEADER weighs only wy. Se 
An ordinary warren) deed to _ farm tons, with a draw se poll et 2.800 to 8,000 pound. It will Bee «tees pa 
does not carry with it membe ship held | work in soft or rough ground wit b Power to spare, a gee 
» . P . | where many tractors couldn’t move them- 
by the seller in an unincorporated rural ee oct cod Ecol cpee 
telephone association, and hence the pur- {a8 8 com or grain binder. Also has 
chaser, not having — rw ra ’ ac —— - silo filler, feed grindey, thres hing f p 
the seller’s res the te 2, tom We... outfit ybaler, etc on Ap- 
he seller s interest in t lep 10ne in § > ab de Os bal cape ee : 
ean be enjoined from connecting with it. “ Before you ay us one dollar. Write Bay alge. 
‘ : “me 7 ‘s i Tele- Book of Farm Power’’ earn bt > bps 
lowa Supreme Court, Cantril Tele a i ety 
hone ( ompany vs. I isher, 138 Ni rt h- you can own qe on Sie saving 
- . . 2 \ proposition, y not learn how you P=: 
western Reporter 436.) Soaps =e can make your work cas!-r and at the bi a 
i geo 7 en aS same timeearn biyyes profits? Put your Bt, te 
( ae oe Kanes Sur, _ 4 ell oy letter or postal in the mail to us today. aS 
Jne who holds himself out as a veteri- 22 CPi 
r noreieaientalion “Sten, The Leader Engine Co. bee 
nary surgeon and who undertakes to treat ™ x 205, \Rapids, M s 
an animal, is bound to use as high a de- So Gran » Mich. ie 


gree of skill as is generally used by veter- 
marians in the same locality, even though 
he undertakes to perform the service 


without compensation. But one who does ' 
not pretend ie be enpe rie need in that dpe cone Let Me Ship You : RB E E 
fession is not liable for damz ge caust by ee x: a ‘ By 

wes preader 





him if he acts to the best of his ability. 
(lowa Supreme Court, Morrison vs. 
Altig, 138 Northwestern Reporter 510.) 
Validity of Oral Lease—Effect of Retaining 
Check. 
While a contract to lease a farm for 


one year beginning at a date in the future ‘iis een you beat it? Never. Doesn't it prove 


mere than I claim for it, or I could never make 


: arn > ' _ } -_ . 

is originally unenforceable unless reduced Gatort Coser placerat [mean just that. 

to writing, it becomes valid and enforce- trial on yoor ery farm ery ) a wend} now yoo wi way Litecy ‘abe “iis best 
able on the landlord delivering, and the 


tenant accepting, possession after the 


" we you $25 t o $50 b cutting out 
commencement of such term. By re- etude reir weeks ts 


taining a check sent. by a tenant as the Sere 
landlord’s share of the proceeds of crops, ns ‘ustrate ‘catalon tells ail about 
the latter precluded himself from claim- Spo get your epres 

ing that the check was for an insufficient 


amount. gee Superior emt, “A mae of 6 Gold” FREE 


Donovan vs. Maloney, 84 Atlantic 





porter 1032.) far fe i “Trfcing te today” eel how forcars fe Fhe: qpates howe 
Obstruction of Public Highways. ion tatio m w 





The right of public road authorities to Wm. Calloway, F Pres. WM. GALLOWAYCO. 199 Sta. 
compel removal of fences across a high- "We sarrg. Spreaders, to ae ba Rag Rey 


way, as constituting an unlawful obstruc- 
tion, was not lost because the adjoining 
owners had enclosed that portion of the 
road for more than 10 years, since title 
to a highway can not be acquired by ad- 
verse possession, and since it did not ap- 
pear that the public authorities intended 
to abandon the road. (lowa Supreme 
Court, Ford vs. Doolittle, 138 North- built co honorand cold direct with but ous email prose 
LL, C Book bef: 


western Re sorter 
sl ‘ Seco tend sedan. L& 
















The advertising pages of'/Successful Farming will help you to get the most 
value for your money. Mention our guarantee when writing. 
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YOUR TAX MONEY-—IS IT SQUANDERED? 


Continued 


County was very generous. It paid every 
dollar of the $49,349.39 spent for bridges 
to the T. B. & I. Co. Osage County had 
5 94 to spend and the company got 


999 





$51,333, 
$32,272.54 of it. In Pawnee County the 


bridge company got $15,7890utof $15,989 
In Sheridan County the T. B. & 
I. Co. got the whole thing—$1,200. Cow- 
ley County did not report. The Topeka 
Bridge & Iron Co. got 82.25 per cent of all 
the bridge money spent in these counties. 

Paid No Taxes—Took $141,073.07 Out 

The Standard Bridge Co. of Omaha got 
away with 72.6 per cent of all the money 
nt on bridges and culverts in four 
counties. Here is the record. Bourbon 
County spent $5,800 and the 8. B. Co 
got $4,949 Marshall County spent 
$103 31 and the bridge company 
above mentioned got $69,175.13. Smith 
County turned the whole amount $54,059.- 
94 to the B. Co. Montgomery County 
in 09 and ’10 spent $30,619 and the bridge 
company got $12,889 of it. 


spent. 


soe 


Q 
N 


Another Foreigner Gets Your Money 


The Kansas City Bridge Co. takes 
$153,220.38 out of the state and puts 
nothing back in taxes. It operates in 


eight Chase County paid out 
$15,000 for bridges and the K. C. B. Co. 
got $8,000 of it. Ellsworth County had 
no re p urs to make 80 the 
pany get every cent of 
the appropri - $15,- 
703.38. Lincoln County 
spent $57,800and the com- 
pany got $50,000of it, and 
maybe the rest is due the 
bridge Such 
things happen in Iowa as 
the bridge builder standing 
the y off for a year 
or two on part of the payments—but not 
interest. Oh, no! That is in- 
cluded in the price of the bridge. Linn 
County spent $26,000 and the K.C. B. Co. 
got $21,000 of it. Miami County spent 
$62,349.94and the company got $36,350.95. 
Ottawa County spent $21,099.05 and the 
company got $21,099.05! Ford County 
nt $1,687, and the company got $1,634. 
re must have been a broken plank to 

inty. Allin all, the bridge 
t 76.8 per cent of all the bridge 


e counties 


count 


con 


ition 


company. 


count 


without 


The 
Pint be 
company gt 
No Hunting (Bridge Jobs) Here 

\nd when other bridge companies come 
to these counties to pretend to bid on a 
bridge letting, they read the sign and let 
the Leavenworth Bridge Co., (Brokers) 
have everything in sight. This company 
had staked out seven counties. Clay 
during ’09, ’10 and ’11, 
$36,090 for bridge purposes and the L. B. 
it $30,000. Jewell County 
od name all right) gave the bridge com- 


County spent 


(ao got abo 


pa all it spent—$58,000. Nemaha 
County wasn’t very liberal. Maybe re- 
pairs were numerous and expensive. It 


nt $39,132 and the company got only 
2. Russell County spent $37,767.69 
und the L. B. Co. got $21,000 of it. Wa- 
baunsee County spent $49,269.57 and the 
company was paid $36,965.95. Leaven- 


RIM 


S12. S86 


orth County spent $57,194 but did not 

| how much the bridge company got 
Shawnee County gave this company its 
business but refused to report. But as it 

inds, the Leavenworth Bridge Co. got 
72 per cent of the bridge money. 
One More “Private Grounds” 

The Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron 
Works of Leavenworth have staked out 11 
counties and stands guard over the bridge 
funds therein. Atchison County spent in | 
’09 and’ 10, $73.000 and the company got 
$40,000. Brown County spent in the 
three years $70,429.50 and the company 


t $26,639.06 of it. Gove County spent 
650 in ’09 and ’10 and the M. V. B. & 
Co. got the whole thing. Jefferson 


‘ 
~ 


County spent in the three vears $55,055.62 
and $29,128.27 of it went to this bridge 








A striking illustration of wanton 
waste of tax money 


from page 5 


company. Johnson County had $7,000 
to spend for bridges and culverts in 1910 
and $5,200 was put into the pocket of the 
bridge company. During 1910-11 Saline 
County spent $5,162, of which $3,812 
went to this company. Douglas County 
ducked and refused to report. Green- 
wood County spent $10,000 in 1911 and 
the company got just half of it. Jackson 
County for some reason didn’t want her 
records known. Leavenworth County 
spent $57,194 but reported nothing con- 
cerning who got the most of the business 
but we know that the Leavenworth Bridge 
Co. did work in this county, so they prob- 
ably divided the business. Wyandotte 
County had lots of bridge money to spend 
in 1911 and gave the whole sum—$143,- 
871 to the M. V. B. & I. Co. With three 
counties in this group not reporting the 
bridge company got 71.6 per cent of all 
the money spent on bridges, culverts and 
repairs. 
Another Foreign “Preserve” 

The Illinois Steel Bridge Co. (brokers) 
with shops at Jacksonville, Ill., and offices 
at Kansas City, Mo. pays no taxes in 
Kansas but believes in getting all the tax 
| money the Sunflower State will hand out. 
| Barton County belongs to this “‘preserve”’ 
| but kept mum when State Engineer Gear- 
hart asked questions. Ellis 
County spent $31,212.13 
and the bridge company 
got$23,804.34 of it. Hodge- 
man county spent $4,877 in 
’09 and and’11 the 1.8. B. 
ui Co.got the “whole cheese.” 
ae) McPherson County spent 
$17,380.36 and the com- 
pany got $10,908.99. Mor- 
ris County paid $6,500 in 
1909-10, of which sum the bridge 
company got $4,660. Washington County 
gave $9,977 of its $26,015.78 to the I. 8. B. 
Co. in ’10 and ‘11. Said company got 
62.8 per cent of the whole appropriation 
for bridges in these counties. 


One More “Private Grounds” Sign 


The Blodgett Construction Co. (bridge 
brokers) with office in Kansas City, Mo. 
pays no taxes in Kansas) got away wi 
$110,546.72 or 72 per cent of all the money 
spent in the five counties named below. 
Barber County gave it all its expenditures 

$16,793.20 and Labette County gave 
it $40,309.35 out of $57,182.34. Lyon 
County spent $36,363.88 and the bridge 
jobbers got $14,600 of it. Neosho County 
spent $29,000 and the B. C. Co. got $25,- 
000 of the sum. Rooks County spent 
$14,010.62 and said company got $13,844.- 
17 of it. 

Mr. Gearhart says that “‘the difference 
between the total amount spent in the 
counties given on which complete infor- 
| mation was furnished and what the bridge 
companies received was, with a few exvep- 
tions, largely used for lumber, repairs and 
for small jobs of local contract work.” So 
you see the several bridge companies had 
exclusive control of the counties they 
occupied. 





How the Company Gets a County 


It has been shown in previous articles 
that unless there is genuine competitive 
| bidding on plans furnished all bidders by 
the State Highway Enigneer or some com- 
petent person, the assembling of various 
bridge agents at a bridge letting is a mere 
|farce. It is understood between the bridge 
| companies before they bid that a certain 
j}one will get the job and the winner pays 
so much to each competitor present for 
| keeping out ef the game. Of course, the 
| taxpayers pay this. 

When one company has exclusive terri- 
tory that way there is apt to be some over- 
charges or else some very poor quality of 
bridges built. You can’t A meet the build- 
ers, for they are human. When the county 
officials are so “easy” as to allow a letting 














Send For This 
Book About the 


Electric Starting 
Woodpecker 


Write us #day for our Book, 
Free, telling farm power facts 
worth real money to you 

Here's the greatest labor saver 
ever invented, Don't think of clos- 
ing a deal for any engine until you 
learn all about the 


Electric Starting 


WOODPECKER 


Gasoline Engine. Self priming fuel 
mixer, insuring easy starting in cold- 
est weather—Hopper cooler, always 
keeps cylinder ri temperature 
—can’t freeze; s regulator—for 
changing speed while running. 
Self contained power plant, which 
eliminates all possible trouble with 
pipes, wires,etc. Steel girder sub- 
base that makes a foundation 
needless; and many other valu- 
able features. 
This engine is its own salesman; 
we give 30 Days Free Trial. It 








































learnto be AnSen 
Auto Expert i 


Six weeks from the day you 
commence your studies at this 
great practical school you will be 
able to drive and — quickly 
any make of automobile. 


Earn $75 to $200 a Month 


Many of our graduates are making 
these salaries—many are in busi- 
ness for themselves. Big oppor. 
tunity for Factory Experts, Salesmen, Re- 
pair Men and Drivers. Studebsker's Read Ex- 
pert and Winton’s Master Mechanic are 
th graduates of this scheel. Hundreds of 
positions open 
Write today for Big Free Book. 
Automobile Training School 
Largest in the World 
1126 Locust Street Kansas City, Be. 


FREE ' =: 


Grinnell Gloves ‘:.>°* 
adie and longest wearing gloves 
for work and automobtl If he 
doesn't sell them, send size of eT 
ou wear and dealer's name. ou 
got him to order. With first order 
we'll inclade for you, FREE ae of 
Grinnell Work Gloves worth pro- 
viding you send name first. 
_ 

Grinnell Work 

-4Auto Gloves 

twear t to fou Ts of or- 
dinary leather * Phe texte. 
SSrmedbr we : Ww 
awe S 



































FISH ALWAYS BITE 
Marvel Fish Lure 2c::.°r'*eui. 
INTRODUCE. 


ONE BOX FREE TO HELP 
Japanese Novelty Co., Dept. 16, Clinton, lowe 
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without open competition and so “easy” 


as to allow the bridge company to furnish 
the plans and specifications and superin- 
tend the job without being watched and 
checked up by anyone, you can’t blame 
them for taking a slice of business that 
was handed to them on a silver platter. 
Most any farmer would do the same in a 
hoss trade or a land deal. If dishonesty is 
invited then take your medicine. Don’t 
blame the bridge companies. They pool 
their interests, they divide the territory, 
they pick your pockets because you let 
them. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to stop that sort of thing. 
How to Stop It 

In every state there is a competent high- 
way engineer who will furnish plans and 
specifications for any bridge needed, and 
the commissioners or supervisors can get 
these plans to furnish all bidders and thus 
secure sealed bids. These bids can be sub- 
mitted to the State Engineer or a compe- 
tent County Engineer to see whether they 
are reasonable, and the county or the state 
can have a competent man on the job to 
see that the contract is strictly observed. 

This will make hot competition and 


greatly lower the cost of bridges and secure | 


good structures for the money spent. 

But some county commissioners don’t 
want state interference with their affairs, 
even if it saves taxpayers half their money. 
Such men should be voted back to private 
life. 

It’s up to You, Mr. Voter 

The solution of the problem, the remedy | 
for the squandering of your tax money, 1s 
in the hands of the voters. So long as you 
are satisfied with incompetent, indifferent 
or dishonest officials, so long will your tax 
money be squandered. 

There is a bill in the legislature of almost 
every state of Successful Farming’s terri- 
tory attempting to remedy this evil by 
putting the roads and bridges ander the 
control of competent engineers, with either 
local or state supervision, and these bills 
are being bitterly fought by the bridge 
companies, by certain culvert companies 
and by the supervisors or county com- 
missioners who are in cahoots with these 











concerns. 

What are you doing about it, Mr. Voter? 
Are you allowing your supervisor to go to 
the state capital and lobby against this | 
bill with his expenses paid by the bridge 
companies? Have you written to your 
degislator asking him to support a good 
roads and bridge bill, or are you helping 
the other fellows kill the bill? Of course, 
if you want your pockets picked, if you 
really enjoy high taxes with nothing to 
show for it, then just amuse yourself with 
these bridge stories that we have given 
you and do nothing else. It’s up to you. 

Tell About Graft Next Time 

Space forbids making this article any 
longer. Next month I will tell how it 
works out in relation to your tax money 
to have a county “owned” by one bridge 
company. 

About half your tax money—that part 
of it that goes to bridge construction and 
maintenance—is squandered through 
incompetent spending or through graft— 
But that’s another story. 
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“Majestic” (illustrated)— $1975 


45 H. P. four-cylinder touring car, completely equipped 
and fitted with electrie starter and lights 


“Olympic” —$1500 
% H.P. four-cylinder tousing ope com pletely 
ligh 














“Sultanic” —$2650 
55 H. P. six-cylinder touring car, seven-passen- 
ger, compistely cauipped and fitted with electric 
Starter and lights. Five-passenger, $2500, 






equipped. Electric starter an ts are o; 
tional, at an extra cost of +f 
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Not Comfort or Sturdiness 
alone, but the most of both 


Soundness and strength you must 
have in your car, if it is to prove 
a real investment. 


Comfort you must have, if the fam- 
ily is to get the greatest possible 
pleasure out of the car. 

We believe the Jackson offers the 


best combination of both to be 
found among cars of similar type. 


You have long known the Jacksegz 
to be a thoroughly comfortable 
car; and you are doubtless ac- 
quainted with its reputation for 
service in country use. 


It is because of its ability to stand 














Moon mn 





And it is on such roads that its com- 
fort features are most appreciated. 


Between you and the ruts are not 
only seat cushions ten inches 
thick but four elliptic springs— 
and you know how easily they 
ride. 

With long wheelbases and large 
wheels, the easy riding is made 
more pronounced; and the gen- 
erous room inside the car is a 
feature not #0 be overlooked. 


On your own judgment will depend 
pretty largely your satisfaction 
with the way your car rides and 
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up in such use that the Jackson  *™™ 
has won a favored place among So you should not neglect to post 
farmers. yourself. 


Do this in the case of the Jackson 
by writing for the catalog and the 
name of the dealer who can give 
you a demonstration. 


1515 E. ‘Main St., | JACKSON, MICH. 






In many instances, Jackson cars 
have seen three, four and even 
five years of service on the 
and over country roads. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
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If you allow the crowding of spring work | 
to induce you to keep the children out of | 
school to help you catch up, you are apt to | 
see the day that you will wish you had 
hired some one to help you let the children 
stay in school. 

A few cents postage by parcel post 
should carry your butter and eggs to a city 
customer who will pay you a neat profit 
above what you could secure for them in 
your local market, which also means 
fresher, more wholesome supplies for him. 
—but will it? Not yet. Parcel post rates 
need revision. 
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RETURN APRON ENDLESS APRON 
AND LOW DOWN 












over chilled roll- 


cased, rans in oil; ers. Wide seat, 
wood or steel wheels. comfortable foot rest. 


Appleton Manure Spreaders always give long service; spread even, 
pull easy; because they are perfectly designed and honestly con- 
structed. An Appleton Manure Spreader is a profitable machine 
for you to buy. Its use keeps your land healthy and in highest pro- 
ductive condition—that means paying crops. Write ree 


Catalog illustrating and describing our 10 styles. 
A complete line of machines in stock in your territory. 





apron drive,en- 
































APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO., 276 Fargo St., Batavia, 


HEREFORD 4» SHORTHORN CATTL 


I breed Prize Winning Shorthorn C of most fashionable Scotch strains, and have 30 head for sale. Also 
choice registered Herefords, 35 he: sale, 10 to 30 months old, both sexes. References, my pleased cus- 
tomers everywhere, to many of which I have sold from 3to 12 bulls. Write your wants today. 

GEO. TD. Ei, Box @% Newton, Iowa 
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uniform. 


duced. 


shaped kernels at 
the tip and the big 
thick ‘‘nigger- 
heads”’ at the butt. 
If these irregular 
shaped kernels are 
shelled in with those 
which are used for 
seed they will fit in- 
to the holes in the 
planter plate as 
shown in the illus- 
tration. Notice that 
one hole contains 


in one hill. 


fects. 





OUR J 





I wonder if any 
of Our’ Junior Far- 
mersever knew any- 
one who just ran his 
seed corn through a 
sheller and then put 
it into the planter. 
If you see anyone 
doing that this 
year, I wish you 
would count the 
stalks in 100 or 
more hills after the 
corn comes up, and 


let me know whether or not the stand is 
See if there are not a great 
many hills which have four or five stalks, 
while many others have only one stalk. 

To get the best yield and the best quality 
of corn it is important that the stand be 
uniform. When only one kernel is dropped 
in a hill it may produce a fine ear, but the 
yield is much less than it would have been 
if two medium-sized ears had been pro- 
If too many stalks are grown in a 
hill the yield may be satisfactory, but the 
ears will all be small and of inferior quality. 

The first step in preparing your corn for 
planting, after you have tested it and dis- 
carded the dead, weak and mouldy ears, 
is to shell off the little, round, pop-corn 





No planter can drop all sizes of kernels evenly 


six kernels, all of which will be dropped 


Hand Shelling Best 

After the butts and tips have been re- 
moved it is best to shell your corn by hand, 
if the quantity is not too large. 
doing you can observe the ears more 
closely and discard any which show de- 
A sheller will crack a few kernels 
but may be used when the seed for a large 
acreage is to be shelled. 

You should provide five boxes or barrels, 
so that you can grade your corn as you 
shell it. A first grade and second grade of 
large sized kernels and a first and second 
grade of small sized kernels can very easily 





Grading the corn as it is shelled 


PREPARING SEED CORN FOR 
PLANTING 








By so 
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be made. The fifth 
box is for the dis- 
carded corn. ' 
In case you use 
a corn sheller one Wij 
boy should turn the 
crank and feed the 
machine while an- 
other catches the 
kernels from each 
ear in a basin or box. 
The boy who re- 
ceives the corn from 
the sheller can ; 
quickly examine the kernels and if they 
are of good size, clean, bright and of good 
quality, he puts them into the first grade 
of large sized kernels; if not so good they 
into the second e. Likewise, if the 
ernels are small, they are placed in either 
the first or second grade of small sized 
kernels. In case an ear when shelled shows 
a large number of broken, mouldy or rotten 
kernels, or is inferior in quality in other 
e corn is placed in the discard box. 


























































a paste made of white lead 
and water, add linseed oil 
and stir. 






































ways, 
The best gr e of sized kernels Watch the oil drive out the wa- 
should be planted first and the best ter! Presto! an oi/ paste instead of 

of smaller kernels next, using only what is water paste. 
necessary of the second grade. One set of Dutch White Lead and Dutch 
Boy Lin Oil rush together and 






planter plates can be selected which will 
drop the large kernels evenly, and another 

set of plates will 
smaller 


cling together just that way on the 
house painted with them. 






After you have 
shelled and graded 
your corn, it is a 
good plan to get rid 
of as much of the 
chaff as you can. It 
frequently gathers 
under the planter 
plates and around 
the trip and greatly 
interferes with dropping, especially when 
the weather is damp. There is also a 
small, sharp projection on the tips of 
many kernels and this interferes with the 
. ity of the drop unless removed. 

e chaff and sharp tips of kernels may 
be removed b oes one-third to one- 
half of ab shelled corn in a box and 
treading it with the feet for a few minutes. 
The corn can then be run through a fanning 
mill, or through a corn sorter. The latter 
will not only remove the chaff, but will 
take out the long, slender kernels and the 
round, thick kernels. More or lessof these 
are found in almost every ear. You will 
remember that I told you in our last lesson 

Continued on page 65 


















































































SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. X Galesburg, Kansas. 










Every bad kernel thrown out means another ear 
in the crop 
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Your Home 


IN THE 
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or ele Ty 


Fertile American Northwest 


Locate in the Land of Prize Cattle and Crops 
Along the Northern Pacific Railway 


@ Stay in your own home country—near to home markets and quick transportation—close 


to good neighbors and good schools. 


Noisolated pioneering. Bumper crop land in Min- 


nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon will make you wealthy. 


@ The world’s greatest prize for wheat—a $5, 


tractor outfit won by farmers in the ° 


Shield’s River Valley, Montana, on the Northern Pacific Ry., last fall. 

@ The yield was 5914 bushels per acre from a 52-acre tract—farmed by the “dry farm- 
ing" system of scientific agriculture. 
@An average man in Northern Pacific territory last year made a bountiful living for 
his family of eleven children and put $2,385 in the bank as the result of the season's 


yield from 40 acres of 


irrigated land. 


@ There are 30 million acres of free Government Homestead Land adjacent to Northern 
Pacific and affiliated lines available to you for proving up under the revised and easy 
Homestead Law which requires only 3 years to acquire the land and allows 5 months 


leave of absence each 
@Tell us what state or se 


cost. 


ear. 


on you are most interested in and let us send you free illustrated literature and 
particulars about low fares made especially so you cam see these Great Prosperity States of America at small 


for farmers and dairymen in the Bread and Butter State. 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent, 


@ Ask for our Government land pamphlet. @Write today—get a bumper crop for yourself THIS 
1! New 48 page book on Minnesota just out. Send for your copy and learn of the great possibilities 


283 N. P. Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


@ Northern Pacific Railway @ 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








OPERATION OF PURE SEED LAWS. 

A Pennsylvania subscriber asks whether 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio have 
pure seed laws, and whether or not out- 
siders are protected by such laws. 

Iowa and Wisconsin each has a law 
which forbids sale or offer for sale within 
the state of misbranded, adulterated or im- 
pave agricultural seeds. Illinois has a 
aw regulating the sale of concentrated 
feeding stuffs, as have the other three 
mentioned states, but does not appear to 
have a pure seed law, unless such a meas- 
ure has been adopted by the legislature 
this winter. The only provision in the 
Genera] Statutes of Ohio, relating to sale 
of seed, is section 13,150, which provides a 
$20 fine for knowingly selling seed in 
which there is seed of the Canada thistle, 


white or yellow daisy, or wild carrot. In 
the writer’s opinion a state pure seed law 
could not validly provide for the protec- 
tion of buyers from outside the state, 
since that would constitute an interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce, regulation 
of which is exclusively within the power of 
Congress.— A. L. H. 8., Attorney. 


HOW TO PRESERVE EGGS. 
A Wisconsin subscriber asks for in- 
formation concerning the storing of eggs. 
Procure waterglass, or silicate of sodium, 
at the drug store. Dilute it with nine 
parts of pure water that has been pre- 
viously boiled and cooled. Stir thorough- 
ly and place the eggs in this solution. 
eep them immersed. The eggs should be 
fresh and clean, and will keep much better 








if they are infertile. laid during April, 
May and June are best for preserving. 

Stone jars are better than wooden con- 
tainers. Place in a cool cellar and the 
eggs will keep many months if absolutely 
fresh when they were put in. One gallon 
of waterglass when properly diluted should 
be sufficient to preserve 65 dozen eggs. 

If the eggs are sold, it should be stated 
that they are packed eggs rather than 
fresh laid, but if they are in good condi- 
tion there will be no objection to their 
having been packed. Break some for 
home use and find out their condition be- 
fore selling them. 

Waterglass costs about 75 cents a gal- 
lon when purchased in five gallon lots. 
The price for small amounts is usually 
$1 or more per gallon. 
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SU CCESS FUL FA FARMING 


FARM POULTRY 
MADE PROFITABLE 


By LIONEIls 


D. EDDIE 








Why not keep a bunch like these? 


T is getting to be a popular reproof 
against farmersthat they give too little 
attention to poultry. [ Jom in making 

the charge but not in P lac cing the blame, 
t 


for as much as I have 1e farm pa- 
pers I have not seen m« thor ls of caring for 
poultry that would suit the busy, hard 
working farmer. I concluded that none 


xis would suit that class of 


of the meth 

farmers because I could not use them my- 
self and consequently could not under- 
stand how others in the same condition 
would find them practicable. 


Just how is the great number of busy 
farmers to manage poultry? They de- 
mand that any method for them must 
have great economy of time and feed. 
They demand this economy because they 
must have it. They cannot spend time 
bothering with an incubator. They can- 
afford to feed chickens several times a 


not 
day. They cannot clean out the hen 
house daily, nor perhaps weekly. They 
cannot do the numberless tasks which the 
professional poultryman assumes. ‘True, 
we are told that these tasks should be done, 
but this class of farmers cannot do them 


How then are they going to keep poultr 
profitably? I hope my experience wi 
answer the question 

Two years ago I found a man who had 
just the kind of hens I was looking for so I 


ght three pullets and a rooster to 
ymmence with. By spring I had but one 
pullet left, and that a sickly good-for- 
nothing fowl. That was a rather dis- 
couraging situati on after all the time I had 
spent caringforthem. But in thespring I 
bought en “> eggs from the first poultry- 
man to set some of the hens I already had. 
In this way I tho wht I could get started 
cheaply and safely in pure-bred hens. 
Caring for Sitting Hens 
However, I immediately found that I 


was having to give too much of my time 








They eat no more than scrubs. 


to the care of the hens, and I contrived 
this method of caring for sitting hens. 
Their nests were arr: anged all in a row, 
then partly filled with clean swamp hay 
and the ay disinfected with insect 
powder. In front of the nests I arranged 
a board that could easily be taken down 
and fastened up again. Now I could fas- 
ten the hens on so that no eggs were lost 
by getting too cold, and at night when I 
fed the other hens, 'I let the setting hens 
off to eat and exercise. Consequently, 
not a single hen died from want of exer- 
cise, but all had about 15 minutes off the 
nest each day. 

Care of the Chicks 





The eggs hatched well and here again | 
I was bothered for want of time. To care | 
for all the chickens three times a day | 
was no small task. I could not very well 
use a brooder. To avoid rats and other) 
such enemies, I arranged the coops in an | 
open place several von from any build- 
ings. I put the chickens with their 
mothers in the coops as soon as hatched 
but I did not feed the chickens for 24 
hours. Then I gave them light feedings 
of bread soaked in milk, four or five times 
daily for about three days. After that I 
commenced feeding chicken feed, and in 
about two weeks time I graduall ‘changed 
to cracked corn. On nice days i let them 
run wherever they might want to go. 
Whenever I had an opportunity I cleaned 
out the coops and the boards on which 
they rested, and disinfected all with air 
elacked lime. To avoid gapes I moved 
the coops once a month until the chickens 
were old enough to be proof against the 
disease. 

In this way I was able to raise about 
40 pullets and the same number of roos- 
ters. All unpromising pullets and all but 
about 10 of the roosters were sold for 
broilers. The other pullets I pk o 
my own use, and a fine flock yn A 
I advertised the roosters and sold ion 
for $1 apiece. As soon as the old leghorn 
| hens stopped — ing in the fall I decided 
ito sell icon. I knew that they would 
bring very little in the market so I sold 
them at the first auction I heard of and 
realized about 70 cents apiece for them. 


At the same time the pullets began 
to lay and by my regular method of feed- 
ing, which ¢ wish to o bret later, con- 
tinued to lay until the first snow storm 
and cold spell, early in December. I 
wanted the pullets to lay all winter and 
took this way to bring it about: 

I fed dry meals and whole grain to- 
gether with any sui‘able pieces of meat 
and vegetables that I had. The meal was 
a mixture of one partes ey w ra of 
wheat bran, one part wheat mi 








one part corn — one part oil meal aaa 
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Now is the 
Time toGet 


ohnsons 
1913 Book 
About the 
Old Trusty 


Incubator 


Every man, woman, 
boy or girl who is inter- 
ested in chicken raisi 
@1.M. Johnson can have a copy of the 19 
Old Trusty Book free by writ- 
wan postal for it. It’s the best book ever 
tten by the Johnsons— 
“home made”-and home 
rinted—full of real helpful 
acts gleaned by the John- 
sons from their own practi- 


rience of over 400,000 Old 
rusty customers. 








































































Conte, cuqjamere who sory vot by 
start iggest pou raising success 
reading th tho delscen books in 








in years past. 
The Old Trusty Is a triple cased ma- 
Send_a Postal chine—inner case of high- de % 
inch powder-dry clear California Redw nota 
knot In a mile)—then a case of highest-grade 
tos, fre proof insulation—and then the outer case, 
covering legs and all, of gaivanized metal tn —= 
some mottied finish. Johnson's machine is equi 
with guaranteed not-to-leak cold-rolled copper peed 
and heater—direct acting regulator. Price, still less 
than 610 for 1913,freight prepaid east of Rockies and 
allowed that far to points beyond. Write posta! now. 


JOHNSON, incubator ~~ Chay Center, Nebr. 


Less 
Than 




























































Tells Why Chicks Die 


J. C. Reefer, the poultry expert, of 1627-A M s 
St., Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a val- 
uable book entitled ‘White Diarrhoea and How to 
Cure It."”" This wonderful book contains some 
new scientific facts on white diarrhoea and tells 
how to prepare a simple home solution that cures 
this terrible disease over night and actually raises 
92 per cent of every hatch. Everyone interested 
in poultry should certainly write Mr. Reefer for 
one of these valuable FREE books. 


YOUR HENS farmers and Forcier 
YOUR FARM =: 
YOUR MONEY 3% 


00 Bese Soe eet 


AMERICAS akeusr i ine ort ich Mottola hs 


BROODERS—$2.25 
Eases Incebster Ca. og? Henry St. St, Beflle, HY. 


2000 PARCEL POSTJOBS OPEN 
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Ry. Mail Clerk Examinations everywhere May 
Coaching free. Franklin Lastitute, Dept. 156, Rochester, NX. + 
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meat scraps together. This was placed ina 
self feeder which I put on a shelf about 
one foot from the floor. The water was 
kept in a pan on the shelf about two feet 
from the fioor and on another shelf of the 
same height was a box of oyster shells 
and grit. All these dishes were placed 
above the floor, both to avoid filth and to 
make the pullets exercise. 

The floor was covered with clean straw 
for litter in which to feed the whole grain. 
I always kept cabbages or some other 
vegetables hung up where the fowls had 
to jump for them. The protein of the dry 
feed, the clean water and the exercise 
made the pullets start laying before the 
first of January, and they did not stop un- 
til the following moulting season. And 
yet during the winter months I had not 

nt much time looking after them. To 
oo down a little buckwheat in the 
morning and some corn at night was not 
so much trouble. The self feeder arrange- 
ment was filled about once a week, and 
the rest of the work was done at odd 


times. 
The Profits 
“Did it pay?” you ask. I asked myself 


the same question and soon found an 
answer. I have no long list of expenses 
and receipts to show the results and I 


do not know that I need them. Instead 
I sat down one night and estimated as 
accurately as possible the cost of the feed 
for a week and then the value of the 
eggs for the same time. I soon saw that 
I was realizing a profit which averaged 
between 20 and 25 cents each day. 

During the summer the method of feed- 
ing the , was much aimpler. 
ran at large and got their own living al- 
most entirely. that I fed them was 
about a quart of corn for the 40 pullets, 
and at night what corn they would eat. 
It is evident that this was an easy way 
and a profitable way. In winter my hens 
demand exercise, right food and cleanli- 
ness, while in summer practically all I 
have to give attention to is cleanliness. 
That is easily kept by cleaning the hen- 
house out on rainy days and disinfecting 
with air slacked lime. 

Now I have nearly a hundred hens, but 
I shall sell every one when she becomes 2 
yon old. They may be profitable then, 

ut pullets are more profitable. Thereisa 
ullets and the roosters also. 
y refuse an offer of 50 cents, 
or 75 cents, or $1 apiece for the pullets. 
I believe that in the future we will have to 
com with more intelligent farmers in 
poultry raising. To meet our part of the 
competition we must have pure bred 
fowls we must adopt a way of caring for 
them which will be most economical of 
both time and feed, and yet not be stingy 
in either. 


demand for 
I would qui 
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THE BOURBON RED TURKEY 

My experience with this breed has been 
both pleasant and profitable. No other 
breed of turkeys is, to my mind, so stately 
in appearance and so ri ed in coloring, the 
dark brownish-red body contrasting so 
beautifully with their snowy white wings 
and tails. 

They have both gentleness in disposi- 
tion, and vigor and hardiness; characteris- 
tics which are more or less lacking i in other 
breeds. They are more domesticated than 
any other breed, making their nest close 
around the house the same as chickens. 

The Bourbons are second in size to the 
Bronz. I have had good success 
them where I failed entirely with the 
Bronz. Their plumpness when dressed 
make them a very desirable market fowl. 
—Mrs. Ella Perdue. 













By the extent to which you would own 
a farm, or be owned by a mortgage on that 
farm, you should mold your decision as to 
whether you will rent or buy land. 
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For All Buildings 
in All Climates 


The true test of a roofing is its ability 
to withstand unusual conditions. LIllus- 
trations show buildings on which J-M 
Asbestos Roofing has withstood 120° of 
heat without melting or drying out—40® 
below zero without cracking — deadly 
gases and chemical fumes without being 


injured — and a constant rain of hot 
sparks without burning. 

The wonderful durability of this roof- 
ing is due to its all-mineral construction. 


There isn’t a particle of perishable ma- 
terial in 


J-M Ashestos 
Roofing 


Made of that indestructible rock, Asbestos, re- 
duced to felt and cemented layer on layer with 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the est known 
water-proofer. Literally a pe or 

This roofing is still in good condition on hun- 
Greds of buildings throughout the country after 
more than 25 years of wear. Costs less per year 
of service than any other roofing—its first cost is 
the last cost. No coating or gravel ever needed. 

Easily applied. Shipped direct from our 

Branch if your dealer can't supply you. 

Write for free sample of the wonderful fire- 
proof ASBESTOS ROCK from which this 
roofing is made, and our Book No, 2466 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 





Albany ESTOS Omaha 
Baltimore ASB Philadelphia 
Boston Dallas Louisville Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee San Francisco 
Tai 14, Mi a4, Seattle 
Cincinnati Kansas City New Orleans St. Louis 
Cleveland LosAngeles New York Syracuse 


= For Canada 
The CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS- MANVILL. E COo., Ltd, 
Teronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


“See: mC sersen — 


























Filling of Lamp!— 


direct from factory to you. No agents—no dealers. 


yled every day. The X-Ray saves both work and money! Heat is regulated 


by our patented automatic trip which cuts down flame at burner when egg 


chamber gets too hot-—this is a big saving of oil, The ever successful 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


has other exciusive and proven features that you will like. It opens fro e top— 
mae See ply -T y-- panels s0 you can see the thermometer at any time without 
letting in outside air on Ventilate or turn pike 1A by cimply raising the lid. 
There are no sliding heavy wers to break the Ray is heated to ha 
temperature in just 15 minutes—others take 4 to Tho hours because of their Told 
Se X-Ray is — of all genuine California redwood, covered comp) 
th enamel«ci ful rosew ish, h lege galvanized, strongly 
} X-Ray incubator or fully guaranteed. X-Ray results are the biggest results. 


Write Today For Free Book No. 53 
Learn all about X- ay Ay ee FE Le le gS cote oe 
and wonderfully better n any other. 
h the X Ray! Write today” 


Cities isawedlawe oni 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY, 53 Wayne, Neb. 


GRAPE VINES 1 
sg 3 


One hardy vine of each 


Early, Mlagare se and Moore's 





Bigger Hatches With “Only 
1 Gal. Oil To Hatch—One 


Get our new Free Book No. 
53 on X-Ray Incubators 
and Brooders. 
Guaranteed to please, 
Prepaid anywhere! The X-Ray is the one incubator today that’s built on the Tight 
Seiedinte with the lamp undemmeath, in the center, and not on the side. This means 
perfect distribution of heat in the egg-chamber and no outside cold. We use a large 
oil tank holding four to eight quarts of oll—making only one filling of the lamp, but 
ust four quarts are all that’s needed for hatch. Old style machines have to 
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Ship 
Freight 





fruit offer. Home health, 


devoted 
attention 


00D POULTRY 


* | SHOREWOOD FARMS ©0., 
CITY OFFICE, 11 N, Market St. 
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CITY MARKETS 


By CLAUDE LEVERNE 
=—2 @= 
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EGGS TO & r 
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retailers and after describ- 


























6“ HEN began ! 
W Shipping,” rela- ing my methods of gather- 
ted the farmer- ing, sorting and storage, 
poultryman Albert Mack arranged to ship to them. 
whom | interviewed, “I made , I ‘5 on no ‘seconds.’ I 
it a practice to ship twice a >OS¢ sold t at home. The 
week and I have usually ++ eggs that went to the city 
followed this method since. mo under my name were a 
The only exceptions are in 4 guaranteed strictly fresh, 





the cold weather of mid- 
winter when the shipping 
is sometimes made Once a / 
week. By this plan of bi- 
weekly shipping an average 
of ten heen we in the year, 
sometimes more, I am able 
to guarantee strictly fresh 
eggs. For this reason I 
break all eggs found in new 


nests. In the hot,damp §@ 
weather of rainy July and 
August days, it does not take many hours 


to start the development of minute organ- 
isms which enter the pores of the shell, 
and begin a growth which results in a 
spoiled egg. I cannot afford to include 
eggs which have already begun to spoil, 
or those in which the fertilized germ has 
been affected by warm weather. Hence in 
hot weather I gather them twice a day, 
at noon taking only eggs that I know were 
laid that morning, and again at night, 
gathering those that were deposited after 
my first round. These are placed in a 
cool, dry, storage room and kept there till 
shipping day when they are crated and 
made ready for the trip.” 

Mr. Mack lives nine miles from the 
ailroad and aims to ma_e the trip in the 
early morning of summer so that the eggs 
not heated unduly. hese eggs then 


are 

make a 60-mile railroad journey and are 
delivered to buyers who take them at 
once to their own storage rooms. Of 


course many others a long the line ship 
also, hence the dealers have a consider- 
able number when the train arrives. 

Tries Commission Men. 

“When I began shipping,” said Mr. 
Mack, “I made a trip to the city and 
made arrangements with commission men 
to handle my eggs. I had not yet arranged 
my plan of grading so closely and they 


handled my eggs aong with many other 
country crates simply as ‘fresh cups’ 
without any special distinction. Under 


this plan I found my profits very limited 
after paying shipping charges and making 
any charge for my time driving to the 
station. Later on I decided to cater only 
to the high-grade trade and began my 
present system of sorting. I marked my 
crates, ‘Mack’s Guaranteed Three-day 
Eggs,’ and added ‘Look for the ‘M’ on the 
crates.’ But this appealed only to the 
commission men and I received no better 
prices for my trouble. I changed dealers 
with no better results. Indeed I have 
every reason to believe 
that my commission buyers 
intentionally marked other 
crates with the ‘M,’ my 
special mark. As the mark 
only went on the crate it 
made no real difference to 
consumers, the local retail- 
ers being the ones affected 
when buying of the com- 
mission men. 
Ships Direct to Consumers. 
“Then I tried to get up a 
list of consumers and a 
direct. But here the diffi- 
culty was that no one fam- 
ily could use a sufficient 
number to take even one 
crate at ashipment. So I 
tried another plan. I called 
upon one or two high-grade 








and I finally hit upon a 
lan of marking them. I 
ad made a small rubber 
stamp of the letter ‘M.’ 
The stamp has a concave 
surface so that it touches 
an at — int of 
the letter. etter is 
only about me A. inch 
long and the impression is 
not at all unsightly. More- 


over it stands for astrictly | 


fresh egg and the retailers inform me that 
they readily dispose of my eggs within a 
short time after their receipt, several of 
their most particular customers specify- 





ing my brand. They are all taken now 
by an ice-cream stand and a high-grade 
cafe.” 

Keep Accounts. 

Mr. Mack has kept a careful account of 
his experiment in egg production and can 
tell at any time what they have netted 
him. He keeps an account under the 
heading of “Poult debiting them for 
all stock, wing etc., and credit- 
ing sales of eggs, fowls, and eggs eaten 
by the family. The eggs eaten take the 

lace of other food that must otherwise 
ave been purchased, hence the only 
proper method of keeping the account 
is to credit the poultry with their value. 

Has it paid him? Undoubtedly yes. 
He has been in the business long enough 
to decide to continue. He believes poul- 
try can be made to give fair results by 
selling only to home markets, but knows 
the profits can be greatly increased b ay 
shipments. The profits would not be 
large, nor worth while in fact, unless in 
very large quantities, if he did not grade 
them and cater to a trade that is not 
satisfied with the eggs of the ~owe 
market. Meeting this Ligh-class demam 
takes some adk Ftional time, but ue 
Mack always gets top prices, often a 
couple of cents above the regular city 
price. His average price last year in the 
city market was 844 cents a dozen net, 
above the average on the home market. 

“I believe I ship under conditions as 
difficult as the es of farmers live 














under,”’ insisted Mr. Mack. “My dis- 
tance from the shipping point and dis- 
tance froma large city market are as great 


as most country people experience. any 
have either the station or the city market 
or both much nearer. But I know the 
same plans can be put into practice at 
even a much greater dis- 
tance. Thechief requisite 
of the entire plan is care in 
looking after details. 
There are vermin and 
disease to fight occasionally 
although the man who looks 
after the buildings and feed 
-_ , keeps them thor- 
oughly “clean at all times 
maintains warm, dry 
well ventilated houses, will 
have little to fear from most 
diseases or lice. Ihave had 
two or three trials with rats, 
but came out victor. Ihave 
had no serious trouble from 
disease and ascribe this 
fact to my care in keeping 
everything clean, warm, 
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UNFLOWER 


flowery for tro rence, x. -y yt The 





—t e grow + ~ 


Bio. Weoter select seed, clean and good, 
Sunflower, one peund, 25 cents, postpaid. 
| order we will include f 


GOOD POULTRY 


& quarterly mag Casstes to, epasthd enn and in’ 
fuming, Sb o a attention to tee eave ond handling cf 
poe. yy fey bow Ff year on any 
‘arm 5 to 100 acres. cultey clone. S00 0 copes 


Deamy © gens. Copy tree with every ie order wi ys 
FARMS ¢ CO.,, Saugatuck, Mic Michigan 
iterkes’’ n 
Market Street, Chicago, lilinole 


RHODEISLAND WHITES i: 





"s**best 
reed. 


eats 


Ameri 
et” 


eyes, pier he sohing. Send 10 cents for tor ciood 
iow to make pou Cpey: quotes prices and 
gives valuable record covering three months’ work with 
. Shorewood Farms Co., Saugatuck, Mich. 


FIFTY-TW 0 & varieties of Chickens, Ducks 


Geese & Turke birde 
92 to 96 % by a Phousands 


Scare (Tom 

of Dhue rit ribbons and sweepstak ie two 
in succession. Largest Pou try farm 
orthern lowa; 4c stamp for catalogue 


ERVING 1.W. TRETTIN, Grafton, lowa 
der’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, 











price of stock and eggs for batching. A perfest 
guide to all poultry raisers. Send 10 cents today. 


B.H.GREIDER, Box 48, Rheems, Pa. 
PFILE’S 65 Varieties 
AND nD ane By pay 
Sond ete 
periptive herrea as 
Henry Pfile, Box 610, 
i913 CATALOGUE FREE 


fea Ge, Sera ea 


. Farmer's Poultry Co. 


FORTY VARIETIES, 








pure-bred chicks 
ens, ducks, geese 





finein plum prices for stock 
= a oses. incubators and brooders. 
rated catalog mailedforiéc. MAR 
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Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks 
ted wy: Turkeys, 
also “Mnecubstors, and Collle 
Send éc ‘tor lees large wo ‘bourtry ‘book 
4.H. HINIKER, 18 Mankato, Minn. 
aA. "Ss GAFFE 
Makes Poultry raising a pleasure. Safe, simple and 
reliable. Whole br treated at once. Your mon 
back if it fails. Single package 35 cents postpaid. 


Money order or silver. dress 
ot s Gape Cure Co., Hillsboro, Md., Dept. K 


: & : Price after APRIL {0th 


ARS extra heavy laying and show stock Barred 
oan White Rocks. A few other leading breeds. Also 
baby chicks. Write Elmdale Farm, BR. 6 Carthage Il. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING from purebred Rouen Ducks, 
P. Rocks and M. B. Turkeys, Poland China p 
$15 a pair(not related). Maggie Rieff, St. Peter, Mins, 




















60 page Book (0c. J. A. BEROEY. Box 8. Telford, Pa 


PIGEONS estonia 


| - Co. Providence, R.1 


FINE POULTRY Fences. pre pio jt ceicg Pree 


en berg Saanen, Bucks, andDoes, Pea 
MILCH GOATS Toge n e Want 5 ny 


THIERY’S STRAIN WHITE ROCKS. Fags $2.00 


per 15. F.C. Thiery, Forestville, Ham. Co. ,O, 
60 

















Page Cxtateg Fees, 0Vue. Land and Water fowlsand 
Hares. Stock & eggs, H. A. Seuder Box 6, Sellersville, Pa 


2 NDIAN RUNNERS. Prolific Barred mos. 
oggs reasonable Mrs. Andrew Brooks, Auburn, N. Y. 
Shenk’ sh 


neenas-ei a ins ay. iar 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS "iach 
STOCK, EGGS, Pre. STOCK, EGGS, Free: KL Mlier Boek, 
RELLERSTRASS W's 78 Wena 














«Free. E. Benson, fs timer, 2-4 








and well vetilated. 63 





ae, ‘Ham burgs the great layers. $ 
S‘t: O. H, Dieckmann, Matson, Mo, 
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HOW TO FUMIGATE HEN HOUSES 


Fumigation is a means of reaching 
germs and insect life in the air of the room 
and in the cracks and crannies of the wood 
work. The house or room should be 
tightly closed and all fowls excluded dur- 
ing fumigation. 

A simple method is to burn the sulphur 
candles now sold at drug stores or stores 
dealing in poultry supplies. The fumes of 
brimstone may also be produced by burn- 
ing in a metallic basin (such as an old iron 
kettle) a number of rags previously soaked 
in melted suphur. Sulphur may be mixed 
with a little alcohol or kerosene and 
burned, or it may be sprinkled upon live 
coals placed i in a chafing dish. 

The house or room should be kept 
closed for several hours and then opened as 
thoroughly as possible to allow the wind to 
drive out any remaining trace of poison- 


ous gas. In or gow by burning sub- 
stances, be careful not to set fire to the 
building. Remember also that in most 


cases the substances which are used are 
oo to human life and to fowls. 

elessness in their use, or in leaving 
them about may have dire results.— 


E. G. 
—fo KE 
HENS NOT GOOD DUCK MOTHERS 


We hatch duck eggs either under the 
hen or in the incubator, and as soon as 
the little ducklings are dry put them in a 
brooder or warm basket, and when the 
weather will permit allow them the free- 
dom of a board pen in the yard where 
there is grass for them to nibble at. We 
move the pen every few days so that they 
may get fresh grass. 

Our Sous in allowing hens to hover 
the little ducklings, especially of the 
Indian Runners, is that the little fellows 
will get on their back during the night 
and thus be mashed or smothered, not 
being able to right themselves under ‘their 
foster mother. 

If allowed the freedom of the poultry 

ard, the ducklings will lead the mother 
instead of following, and if there is water 
for them to get into will chill to death ina 
few minutes on a cool day. Despite the 
fact that they are water fowls, there is pe 
fowl to which cold water is as fatal as a 
young Indian Runner duck. They need 
water often while feeding, but should not 
be allowed to dabble in it unless the 
weather is very warm.—H. F. G. 


—#o Eg 
BREAKING UP BROODY HENS 


It very frequently happens that there 
are a great many sitting hens, turkeys, 
etc., that it is desirable to break up dur- 
ing ‘the summer. For this purpose notb- 
ing exceeds the slat-bottomed coop 
raised from the ground that the air may 
circulate freely under the hen when she is 
placed in the coop. 

As long as a sitting hen is given a chance 
to sit in a nest or on the ground where 
she can brood herself warm and keep her 
body in a state of great heat it is a hard 
matter to break her of the desire to brood. 
But where she is placed in a slat-bot- 
tomed coop which is raised from the 

round, there is no possible chance for 
er to overheat her body and in a short 
desire. It 


time she loses the broodin 
ays of this 


often requires only a few 
treatment to break them. 

A coop made for this purpose is very in- 
expensive and is a great convenience in 
every poultry yard.—G. H. G. 

—f¢ k= 


Your editorials -, the tax money and where it 
oes are all right. You hit the nail square on the 
fead i in every one of them. I wish every voter in 
the state could read them. The taxes are getting 
too an! in this state anyway, and no show of stop- 
ping.—W. H. Ratcliff. 
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Water to Float a Navy 


If all of the water which has been pumped by Aermotors could be 
collected in one great body, it would form a sea on which all the navies of 
the world could maneuver. But you do not have to pump oceans of water 
to supply your own needs. What you want is some reliable and econom- 
ical power which will supply plenty of water for your house, barn and fields. 
An Aermotor of suitable size erected on a tower of proper 

height will do the work for you without bother or worry 
and with practically no expense, 


Power for Pumping 


It costs nothing for power if you use an Aermotor to do your 
pumping. More water is pumped by Aermotors for stock and 
domestic purposes than by any other kind of pumping machinery. 
They do their work silently, surely and satisfactorily. Aermotors 
have been pumping water faithfully for the past 25 years. Go to 
any part of the inhabited world today and you will find the Aermotor 

fi ~ there ahead of you. From Alaska to Patagonia, from Hongkong 
; to Liverpool, from Siberia to the Cape of Good Hope and on ail the 

y We 

\ ‘ 


. islands of the sea you will find them. You cannot travel far today 
“ ft 4 
is almost nothing, the service is most satisfactory. Anyone who 


aN iD 
Cys 


without seeing an Aermotor standing out as the most prominent 
object in the landscape. Aermotors have gone everywhere because 
wherever they have gone they have been found to be the most 
if} i fi” economical, and most reliable device for pumping water. 

HNN The price of gasoline has taken a big jump. It is likely to go u 
2 again any day. The air is free and the supply is inetnds Bo 
one can corner your source of power if you use an Aermotor for 
one 4; aK pumping water. The first cost of an Aermotor is small, the upkeep 
> has used an Aermotor will never be satisfied with any other »ump- 
ing device. It was the first steel windmill and has always been the 

best. Aermotor Galvanized Steel Towers are best, too. 


**Storage Solves the Water Problem” 
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Ee been pumping water for the farmers of one 
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ust on aed pew 
e wo an ’ 
address, wil! bring it. 


' | Menwiotee Co. Simbel menant Chicago 








‘They must be furnished with the right kind terial 
pte tT th o potty th usher arg 
atu. “Feush thowe cockerele to market- 5 


€ prices fall the pulletsa /°<S 
and ready’ & wo ail the neste with fall and wines 


contains Just the necessary ingred 
weeks the best ey start, ata comet ier ‘chick inboxes and bags, bags, 
After the 
Poultry Regulate tor 


on and make the greatest gain for every pound 
$1. ped. il, $2.58. . - 


are sold by Gealers everywhere, of 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 


ANADA LAND! 


Write for our 32 page booklet containing 63 pho- 
tographic views, and statistical and detailed informa- 
tion about our land in east central Saskatchewan. It’s free. 


THE WALCH LAND CO., WINNIPEG, CANADA 


WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE!! 
The book entitled: The History of White Diarrhoea, or why incu- 
bator chicks die, will be sent absolutely free by return mail to anyone 
sending us the names of 7 to 10 of their friends that use incubators. 
This book can save you $100 this summer. It describes white 
diarrhoea or bowel trouble. The cause, and tells of a cure. 


in the ration to ald 
of feed consumed. 














BOOK ABSOLUTELY FREE — THE NAMES. 






RAISALL BEMEDY CO., - Blackwell, Oklahoma 


Q 8 cents Guaranteed. 5S, Years 


atten or ab send ‘ed in ele veh by “sail ron pa or ONLY 9B 38 
ent, keeper and fully 
for 6 vears Cand a je paren and wateb will be sent b: fa 


teed or money refunded Send Ye y. Address 
BE. CHALMERS & CO., 538 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
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A Kalamazec 


* Direct to You 


Kalamazoo ranges make happy housewives— 
et the big Kalamazoo catalogue that proves 
Es iamasoo con venience — econom ndsome 


Trade Ma 
He giete 


appearance. Latest features—oven ermometer, 
ass oven doors, etc. Astonishingly liberal offer. 
Esiemasce stoves and ranges are 


Easy fo Try—Easy to Buy 


We give you 80 Day . Pree — 
Approval T cst. ou get the e 
price. You save from $5 to $40, Its al cary 
same tous whether you send all eash ptt. 
emall payments. We ship the day your order 
comes, We pay freight right to 
Get our big illustrated book of 44 
sizes of stoves. Read the 6100,000 Bank 
Guarantee. Ask for Catalogue No. 289 today, 
KALAMAZC STOVE CO., Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


We also make Furnaces and Gas Stoves. Special , 
Catalogue on request, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 


00: Michigan grown, hardy and healthy. ah 


most delicious fruit. Oce phen but entiotpane 
Wonderfully profitable 25 of each variety: Angust Luther, extra 
early; Baldwin's Pride of Michigan, mediam early; Gibson, 
medium late; Aroma, extra late. You will have strawberries the 
season through. Sent pestenta, The best selection for the home 
gerden. With every order for $1.00 we include a subscription to 


GOOD POULTRY 


@ quarterly magazine, devoted to special crops and intensive 
farming, with spevial attention to the care and a = 
poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any 

from Sto 00 acres. Geed Peultry alone, 10 cents a copy; 
2% cents & year. Pree with $1.00 order for strawberry plants. 
Poultry and fruit go well together. Agents wanted. write today. 


SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Sav tuck, i. 
City Office — 11 N. Market Strest, © 








——$<$—$<$—$ ry 
BUY GOOD | PAINT DIRECT 
AND SAVE 50c A GALLON 
30 years’ ~B - a modern fac 
LINSEED Ot why ae will pay r= ot 
PAINT Brown Seal Prepared Paints 
Shipped on apgroval. Write for color’ 
ecard and prices. 


PAINT CO. 


DAYTON, 
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446 E. First St. 
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My most won- 
derful Piano 
Offe r—T he 
Evans Artis’t 
Model Piano 
is the very fines 
that can be man 
ufactured, irre. 
Spectiv e of price, 

Ay plan is to fur- 
nish one in each 
locality 


At Wholesale Price---Freight 
Prepaid---30 Days’ Free Trial 


I will name you the inside wholesale 
price, which means a cash saving of over 
100, and appoint you my agent, paying you 
commission on all aales you he jp me make. 


You Save the Jobbers, Dealers, 
Agents and all Middlemens Profits 


and eect this fine Art Piano same 
or even less than the local dealer would 
for a cheap commercial piano. 


for t he 





charge 


ynly to those wh 


I can sell « » furnish good 
ee as to honesty and ability to F 


7. 
oa . 
Roce payments. No interest SS: 
Two years’ piano mestruction by Pe 
mail free. Remember just one Pd OS 
in each locality at wh ie 27 O¢ », * 
sale price “ 
Write Me 


Today 


~ 

















PURE BRED POULTRY PAYS 


My first advice to any one is, get pure 
bred fowls, if only a trio; not necessarily 
high priced show birds to begin with, but 
full blooded birds at least. Almost any 
fancier has good birds, that are not up in 
points as show birds, which will sell at 

reasonable prices and are good for breed- 
ers. At the end of the first year, select the 
best pullets from your flock, and buy a 
good cockerel. 

Some have an idea that by crossing cer- 
tain kinds the birds will be better and lay 
better. There are too many cross breeds, 
or mongrels raised now, for just as soon as 
you cross breed any birds then you have 
no breed at all. There are already nearl 
one hundred standard varieties and I don’t 
think it worth our while to try to produce 
any new varieties. We had better let the 
poultry fanciers attend to that. This 

uestion has many times been asked, 
“Don’t you think full blooded birds more 
difficult to raise than common fowls?” 





| 


To which I emphatically say, “No!” Why bos 


should they be? 
breeding as that weakens the vitality of | 


the bi 
Pure Breds Sell Better 

Now, as to the profit from pure breds. 
You can sell them for a g deal more 
than the market price for breeding stock. 
One dollar and two dollars for a cockerel. 
one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents for a 
setting of eggs, or three dollars to five dol- 
lars for a trio, are very reasonable prices. 

After the breeding season is over we 
take our male birds away from the hens for 
the benefit of both the hens and the cock- 
erels, also the Many think it neces- 
sary for the males to run with the hens so 
as to induce them to lay. This is a mis- 
taken idea. It has been proven by those 
who make a study of poultry. that hens 
will lay better without the male. 

Make a Reputation 

Why can’t we manage to work up a re- 
putation on our poultry product, just the 
same as we can on making good butter? 

First, feed good . wholesome food. 
Judges of poultry can tell at sight whether 
you are feeding white or yellow corn to 
white birds, and if yellow corn will tell on 
the plumage of your bird why would not 
the kinds of food fed to them have a ten- 
dency to produce good or bad flavored 
meat or eggs? 

Second, be sure that all eggs sold are 
strictly fresh. Consumers are willing to 
pay a better price for eggs that they know 
are all right. I would not sell an egg that 
I could not guarantee to be a gc one. 
The eggs are gathered daily. If a nest is 
found that was stolen away the eggs are 
kept at home; we can use whatever of 
them are good. 

In Favor of Incubator 

I would like to say one word for the in- 

cubator. We would hardly know how to 








get along without one. Any time we want 


| to raise chickens provided we can get the 


eggs, we rely upon the wooden hen to set. 
She does not break the eggs or leave the 
nest on account of lice or mice, and it does 
not cost much to feed her and not much 
time to take care of her. Our machine 
holds three hundred and sixty eggs. In 
the winter time it would take about twen- 
ty-seven hens to cover this number of eggs 
and in warm weather twenty-four hens 
would be necessary; besides, it would take 
lots of time to look after so many hens. 
Last spring we had about seventy hens 
and pullets. The winter was severe and 
hens did not lay early. Thev would not 


| set in the spring and if it had not been for 


the incubator we would not have raised 
twenty-five chickens. We only raised 
about one hundred on account of bad 
weather, but have sold over $54 worth of 
birds, besides having eighty-five hens and 
pullets and about thirty cockerels on hand. 
—Mrs. Herbert Ladner. 
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bator are doing this right >= 
Write me tor [poco Be sure of 


City. 
S. Governmentis one of my 
201,340 Belle City users. If you 
are in a hurry, order direct from 

this advertisement. My money 
4+—~ tee protects you, a | 
with your incubator. Jim 

. Belle City Incubator Co. 


140- 
.A40-Egs Bel ey. 


has won its title 


qaly 02.56 Sue mg 140- 
= air space 1 over copper tank, hot water 


Safety ey Tam parmer , high leas, 94. 8 legs 94.86 for, for its ck 
Tort botty order 


Pies 
Signae esos 
Wiikesestahe Pacts,” 
order from thig ad. 4 tak all rink 
e 
. Thousands 
er this 
you, 
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Py er Pa Stocks are the best and cheapest. 
 OmLN LEWIS CHILDS, Fiorsl Park, N. ¥. 


Save Your Chicks 


receive 
RRHOEA”™ the Greatest Pite 





for the names. Write today, the 





set CHICK BROODER 
ae caries $10 


F, K, REMEDY CO:, 
790 N. Second St:, Arkansas City, Kans 
he jncubatas § 
fornia’ "Rea 
the Rocities ized WS aSesSr Sat cairn copper 
tank, nursery, . 
aio, Ce Ls 


PERFECTION SANITARY CIRCULAR 
METAL BROOD COOP 


” made entirely of galvanized iron 
which will last a ife time. They 


1 tilated, and are 
Rat) Rat, Mink. “sf Weasel and Seaak 


a tat the coop ft ~ 
pret . Write for ular 
introductory — 


D soja bucarss 


Save All Your Chicks 


Send your name and names of six ultry raisers 
for free book on white diarrhoea and bowel trouble 
in little chicks; its cause, how to prepare a simple 
solution at home guaranteed to cure in one night, 
and save 98 per cent of each hatch. 


Save All Remedy Co. 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Tor hatching. 


St white breeds 
Leghorns, Plymouth 
' Good Poultry 





Dept. Q. 





Rhode Isiand Whi 
Roc y 
dikes. 


Tells h t ak : 
valenbie recerd cotune Wet months 
Shorewood Farms Co., Saugatuck, Michigan 


For your own protection, be sure to tell ad- 
vertisers that you are answering their adver- 
ti t Successful Farming guaran- 
tees their honesty. We do not knowingly allow 
a dishonest man to advertise in Successful 
Farming. 
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Only when you have done this can you buy intelligently and be sure of 
bf a range that will last a lifetime. 
tee tion by not trusting wholly to printed descriptions. 
~ aif nearly every county of 40 states) compare it point for point with any other range made. The 


reat Majestic (=) ° 


Malleable and 
cherceal Iron Range-| 


Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 
It is the only venge made of malleable iron and charcoal i iron, 
Charcoal iron won't 


rfect Baker—Sa 


The Mahessie is put together with rivets—joints and seams practically air tight forever, 


fon h, lined peaere Coteeis, a can see it. Takes but the fuel- assures 
baking heat every day in 
Al Copper Reservoir—Against Fire Box 


The reservoir all pooper and heats through copper pocket 
™ setting against fire box 

ervoir are instantly moved away from 

Sane e— increasing strength and wear of a Great Majestic more than 

int where other 

sk to see it. For sale 


Sy dentene t in nearly every county in 40 estates. 
Any Majestic dealer can furnish any size or style Majestic Range with 
or wi aera la a ay ng It Should Be in 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept, 148§t. Louis, Mo. 
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You don’t buy a range yy day—be sure of satisfac- 
See the Great Majestic (dealer in 
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rust like steel—malleable iron can’t break. 
ves Half Your Fuel 


from one piece 
Holds 15 gallons water. Just turn lever and frame and res- 
Greatest Improvement ever gas in any 


es are weakest—many other exclusive features. 
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Tronelad 
Gonvest in ib. 1. She placed as ti vege a ine incubator and batebed 1 curong enteke. 


amous winners. 


won in 1911 contest. 


these f. 
140 EG EGG INCUBATOR AND see CHICK BROODER 








POULTRY PICKINGS 

All who have range should keep a few 
guineas. Their flesh is fine, being of a 
gamy flavor, and they are fairly good 
layers. They are sure to sound an alarm 
should an intruder appear. Guineas cost 
nothing for keep after they are grown, as 
they will a up plenty of grain and in- 
sects on t ange. It 1s best to raise the 
Keats with a common hen as they are 
very small and delicate when first hatched, 
and should be kept confined for a few 


lays. 
A flock of fowls will pick up an enor- 
mous amount of waste food ina year, and 
n farms where the flock is not too large 
the receipts from eggs during eight months 
of the year are almost clear profit, no ex- 
pense in feed for their production being 
incurred. 

The poultry raiser must have grit for 
the fowls. Might just as well try to get 
slong without feed; one is as essential as 
the other. If you cannot obtain the grit 
any other way, buy some of the prepared 
article kept by poultry supply dealers. 

The dust bath is a great help in keep- 
ing lice in check. Whether a hen is lousy 
or not she enjoys a dust bath. 

For feeding chicks there is nothing bet- 
ter than a broad board upon which to 
place the food. The board is easily 
cleaned, hence not capable of carrying dis- 

ase to the chicks. 

Encourage the hens to lay by providing 
them with nice, clean, inviting nests in 
which they will think it a wheeswe to 
spend a part of each day. 

Best never feed moldy food of any kind 
to the chickens. Feed good clean feed 
that will make good healthy eggs. 

Late hatched chicks do not bring a very 
big price when ready for market, but they 
come in mighty 
table. 

You will have more respect for your 

ultry flock if you fence it away from the 
ea and garden; also away from the 
barns. You cannot help hating it at times 
if the hens are doing mischief from morn- 


; are smaller and more nimble. 


handy for your own | 





After you have selected the plates, it is 
a good plan to tie them to the sack of seed 
: at you will be sure to use the 
| right plates for each grade of corn. 
I How Many Kernels in a Hill 
expect you are wanting to ask how 
reer aa FOR many kernels to plant in a hill. That de- 
| pend th orat extent upon the variety 
the character of the land, and the 
about the pollen falling upon the silk, and rabies : , 
that a kernel would not develop unless the locality in — oe ae x. he smaller 
silk received a grain of pollen. When a| y*eties can be planted thicker than the 
kernel fails to develop, the other kernels | @™B*r ‘orn may be planted thicker on 


round about it grow big and thick and fill | pel an oe clover Ta oo upon thin 
up the space. Look at a few ears of corn | as been in corn or 


and see if you can find where big kernels | oats for a number of In the north- 


, : : = in}, | ern sections, where the seasons are short 
pers, poy te he of a kernel which | ; | and smaller varieties must be grown, corn 


may be planted thicker than in regions 

Hand Pick the Seed | where oe varieties are grown. : 
The next step is to spread your seed} For most of the corn belt, I would en- 
corn, a small quantity at a time, upon a | deavor to plant three kerne ‘13 per hill, and 
table, or still better, a fanning mill screen. | when the planter missed dropping three, 
Pick out the black, rotten, mouldy, barren |] would rather have it drop four ke nels 
and broken ke rnels. y ou will be surprised than two. In the nort hern parts I would 
to find how many of these there are in a! endeavor to plant four kernels to the hill. 
bushel, if you have never tried hand pick- | These numbers should of course be varied 
ing seed corn. This is cne job that boys|to suit exceptional conditions of soil or 
ean do faster than men, for their fingers | rainfall. 
In the next issue I am going to tell you 
Many farmers who Fr Raa of about cultivation, and how a “dust mulch” 
acres of corn hand pick their seed every | saves the moisture in the soil. 
year. They realize that every bad kernel 
planted means one less ear in the crop. 

After your corn is graded and ready to } . 
plant, you should test the planter carefully| A great many of Our Junior Farmers 
and select the plates which drop the de- | Sent us articles on “How to Prevent Blow- 
sired number of kernels. Be sure to test | ing and Washing of Soils,” and they were 
both sides, and trip the planter 100 or | ll so good that it was difficult to ‘decide 
more times. Turn the wheel at about the | the winners of the contest. - 
same speed that it would turn if you were The first prize is awarded to P. 8. Lucas, 
driving in the field. freer ys Indiana, Route No. 9; the 

second prize goes to Frank N. Wheelan, 
iW ashington, lowa. 

Articles which snould receive honorable 
mention were submitted by Laurance 
McClelland, Anamoose, N. D., 8. G. Cox, 
a rtsv ile, Ky., and Jesse Long, Sumter, 


ing until night, scratching in the garden | 
and flower beds, and then when night | 
comes roosting all over the place on fences, 
sheds and machinery.—W. F. Purdue. 
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PRIZE WINNERS ANNOUNCED. 








Me The prize winning articles, and possibly 


de and the large | Some of the others will be published soon 


Put the sma!] kernels in one 








ones in in Our Junior Farmer Department. 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments!s for our 
t le 











rs are neceseceri!y our 


We will publish as many reasonabie letters as our space 








THROUGH THE FENCE. 
Editor Successful Farming—The attached clip- 
ping was clipped from the Republican of Monte- 


of your Jaques issue under “S 
” is the identical statement. 
p aper is pub slished before this issue was Lg out at 
Me mtezuma so it appears that they 
Am not going to give you my name, 
Yu will not need to use it—I am only citing you to 
his instance of plagiarism. 
Will watch your next issue 





HAS NOBLE PURPOSE. 
say that I am well pleased with Success- 
It is just the paper for busy people 

3 and to the point, and I like it be- 
ean paper free from foolishness 
an and right and I believe that you 
ll always have plenty subscribers. i 
l for your paper and try and do the best 


od word for the temperance 
» through your paper am trying to make 
is Ww wr - a better place t i 
around me because I kn 
of the se days I will have to give an accoun 
deeds done im the | ody j 
. * * 
GOOD ALL OVER 
vessful Farming is good all 

and thror igh, and clean enough to lay ona | minister's 
>, and that is saying more than 


you can of our « ailies. ‘ours for clean literature.— 


wm re eading or clean thinking 


rough the adv rtisements o 
ang SEEDS DON'T CG ROW ANYWAY 


As we have plant d some 
would win a vote 
1 me if I had one, for most of those we planted 


© much good reading in it. 


* * 
GRAFT IN MICHIGAN TOO. 
» you a few lines telling 
yur paper is all O.K. It is just what the 
It wil A. 


what is going on. 


IN OBEDIENCE, 


ne of all things, divine or 


arns to obey in the 
r as a member of the Boy Scouts, will 
etter man in whatever walk of life 
| to tread—not a cringing, fawning obedience 
e another name for that kind of a boy, 
1an—@ little vulgar perhaps, but we 
Bu it & mas anly desire to please 
and a willingness to 
20 who are com np tent to do 


MR. WELDON 
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obeying an unjust command or order to which I 
object; and the teaching of unqualified obedience 
must necessarily make subjects for unjust orders. 

Obedience that makes for a greater and more 
noble human life, is most commendable, but 
obedience that makes of human beings tools where- 
by they become the means of furthering ignoble 
interests, surely ought to be condemned by every 
one standing for human rights 

I am not like the fellow that burned Successful 
Farming and stood for Roosevelt. Every issue of 
your valuable paper is kept for future reference, and 
Roosevelt, in my estimation, is only a man for big 
capitalistic interests. —W. P. Weldon. 


FOR HUMANE TREATMENT. 
In the January number of Successful Farming, on 
ps ge $8, is a little articleon“ Inhuman Trapping” 
by J. Rosebaugh. Mr. Editor, please publish all 
he —_ s, for there are such a few in life using voice 
or penin defense of the sufferi animals. For there 
is needless suffering among all kinds of animals, 
and there are brutal men in every vocation. Most 
horse traders’ dens are full of needless sufferi 
| Think of the crime! A horse or mule that has 
ways worked so hard and then when old and blind 
fall into such hands as a gang of horse traders. 
It's a shame and curse io our country. Law should 
provide for them, or kill them quickly and get 
therm out of their suffering. We must talk for the 
animals that can not talk themselves.—Paul 
Lininger. 





. 2°) She 
LIVES UNDER SINGLE TAX. 
I see in Our Bulletin in the January number that 
oo yne has been narrow-minded. Simply a 
yu did not conform to his narrowness of mind and 
t= just to suit him—that he or she has set firo 
to the paper and ordered it stop 
Do you know that if we but touch some of the 
things that some dearly hold to, it is like telling 
the sinner of his sins. It makes the devil in him 
get mad, and I think perhaps this person is like- 
wise 
Just allow me to say a few things about the 
single tax as it is now over here on this side. We 
have the single taxation and it works justice to all. 
Here I have a piece of land and a rich man has land 
and stock and he only pays the same amount of 
tax per acre as I do on hand equal valuable. 
Is it right for the poor renter who does not have a 
pemens nt home to pay T+, ersonal tax to help to 
1ild up schools, roads and the hundred and one 
things that will not increase the valus of his per- 
sonal property in the least, and will increase the 
value of my land? Can anyone say yes and say it 
honestly? I say no, no, no! As for living where 
there is a single tax, or the double, give me the 
single every time 
I am a land owner here and can say that my tax 
is lighter here than it was in the state of Indiana. 
We have just as good improvements here in the 
way of roads and schools as over there, and we are 
not taxed to death to get - ay either.—S. I. 
Hinkle, Gull Lake, Sask., Ganad 
Note—Those who want to re. ead up on single 
| and find out for themselves wheter or not it 
| be good or bad for the farmers, or anyone else, 
can get much information at a trifling cost. Write 
to the Joseph Fels Fund Commission, 77 Blymyer 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and ask for book list.— 


Editor. 
7 . « - 
PLEASED WITH THE SIZE. 

Long, fine life to Successful Farming, clean as it 
is, mn printed, with honest advertising, and the 
nice iy which permits many readers to keep 
around the lamp, when some other papers are 6o 
ridiculously big that it seems as if each one would 
be obliged to have a private lamp to read at ease. 
Selfish as it looks, [ am plenty satisfied, so why are 
those grumpy readers willing to disturb our dear, 
intere ‘sting magazine? It is the disease of Poke- 
vose-into-other-peoples’-business, that’s all! 
Le Blane. 


your- 


Blanche 
* + 


NATIONAL MUSEUM WANTS HELP. 

I am engaged in preparing for the State Geolog- 
ist of your State a report on the vertebrates (bony 
inimals) of the Pleistocene epoch. Among animals 
which existed during that epoch are the mam- 


moths, mastodons, horses, camels, bisons, musk- 
xen, goat-like animals, moose, deer, giant beavers 
und common beavers, musk-rats, great sloth-like 
brutes, bears, wolves and foxes, as well as turtle, 


know of these from their 
yones and teeth which are found here and there 
in the gravels, sands and soils of the state. They 
are often found where washed out by streams, or 
met with in digging wells, cellars and ditches. No 
ther persons have as good opportunities for dis- 
weeang these things as farmers. I would like, 
we, through your journal to ask those who 
1~ ywledge of the finding of fossil bones and 
tet ‘th to write me about them. Address me at 
8. National Museum, Washington, D. C.—Oliver 
P. Hay 


fishes and the like. We 


yw Sy 
PLUCKY MOTHER. 

I am farming on a small scale, and while I do not 
handle much stock, I have made it a study to raise 
the very best calves, pigs and chickens possible. 
. have had splendid success on a small scale. I 
hink I have learned tHe success in cattle, hog and 
chi cken raising on a small scale, and could carry 
it into the larger field with the same success. 
It will be just three years tomorrow since I took 
charge of the outside work, and during all that 
time I have not hired a day’s work done, except in 
tilling the field. I have done everything in con- 
nection with taking care of my stock myself, and 


in the United 
good than any paper I ever read, as it deals with 
such 
ested in. He needs all the enlightenment he can 


mendation of your paper. 
periodicals, none 
attention. 
looked. 


these days. I 
willing servants is about 


this evening and am very thankful to you. 
putting the 
yinder for 1912. 


farming paper I ever had or have seen. 
ways e 
rives. 

Farming, and will renew my subscription when it 





do my own housework, keep my three small 





daughters in school, and three weeks ago I started 
into school myself to complete a teacher's normal 
training course in one year from this spring, which 
diploma will give me a state certificate. 
will still do pow bit of my work both in and 
out of doors, kee P my children in school, and expect 
to do considerable diploma lettering work besides 
this spring. Twelve and thirteen years ago I 
tenets for two years in a commercial college, and 
15 years ago [ spent a year in office work in Des 
Moines. T was also on the road for about three 
months for the firm for which I worked.—Mrs. J. 
A. McClanahan, Iowa. 

Comment: Eve -rybody must take off their hats 
to this plucky and energetic mother and wish her 
every success. —Editor.. . 

THE VALUE oF READING. 

Every farm boy and girl ought to cult vate the 
habit of reading good farm literature. The farmer 
who is spending anywhere from $5 to $10 a year 
for good reading matter is a progressive farmer. As 
a deny thing the farmer who reads is the man who 

things in the best condition. He knows what 
~y o and what not todo. He profits by the other 
man's experience. 

I have no desire to “puff’’ any certain farm paper 
or to please the editor or anything of this sort, but 
I have been naturally impressed with the fact that 
reading farm and daily papers has been the cause 
of many prosperous farmers. And today they owe 
their success to the habit of reading. By reading 
and practicing what they read, good farm litera 
ture will bring to every farmer success in the end. 

Many a boy and girl has left the farm merely 
from the lack of encouragement and farm papers 


to read. — 
_ In looking over a recent copy of Successful Farm- 
ing I gai more th.n the price of one subscrip- 


tion. There is a Home Department, also Dairy 
and Poultry Department, and if you get tired of 
reading about these departments, there’s the 
editorial page. Much valuable information can be 
obtained by reading it. You can not only find the 
things concerning the farm but various other topics. 
The value of reading is comparatively beyond any 
measurement for we don't really know what an 


essential thing it is until we try to get employ- 
ment. 


This is my advice to the girl and boy, get all the 


education you can and stay or the farm.—W. H 
Noland, Ind. 


a = ye 
SEES NEED OF CARE IN VOTING. 


Having been a reader of your paper for 12 months 


I feel it my duty to compliment you upon the kind 
of paper you are getti 


out. In my opinion Suc- 
is the best farm paper published 
tates and is calculated to do more 


cessful Farmi 


questions as every farmer ‘should be inter- 


get. 

The article you have been running for some time 
entitled 
is the finest I ever read, and should cause us to be 
more careful in electing our officials and ele ~' 
honest and compete nt men —W. 


“Your Tax Money—lIs It Squandered?” 


R. Chandler 


CLEAN ADVERTISING. 
Some months ago I noticed in your paper the 


statement that you had refused to insert in its 


if pub- 
As 


advertisements of tobacco, which, 
ed, would bring you thousands of dollars. 


a mother of a daughter whom I want to grow u 
pure and 


sweet, in soul as well as body, I oth 
Oa for ore ously standing by this principle.— 


Myrtle [rippy. 
* * 


* 
WRITE LETTERS TO CONGRESSMEN, 


I am giad of this opportunity to voice my com 
Among some forty odd 
are more certain of repaying my 
Your forcetul editorials are never over- 


Your oleo crusade is very much to the point, and 


even a flood of letters in protest will not make re- 
sults any too certain. 
trouble is to overcome the natural inertia of the 
average farmer. 
ially so when it comes to writing letters. 
suggest—as at least sharing the sentiments of many 
individuals—a properly worded letter of protest 
printed in your paper a sable for copying, or a 
printed sheet which may 
mailed by your readers, or the same form on a post 
eard sent out in your paper. 
sure get some mail, and 
representatives would sit up and take notice, 
whether printed or hand written. 


And to get these—the great 


They are slow, I think, and e ~~ 
I have to 


be detac hed, signed and 


Washington would 
guess our senators and 


It seems that the farmer has fared pretty poorly 
Our parcel post, given us by very un- 
t to throw storage eggs at. 
Please pardon my butting in if I intrude.—T. 


His 


W. Ingersoll, Minn. 


Comment: Mr. Ingersoll has not butted in. 


suggestion is a good one except that Congressmen 

do not pay as much attention to printed protests as 

they do those coming in the hand writing of those 

who want something done 
* 


—Editor. 
* * 


SAVES HIS PAPERS. DO YOU? 
Received the Successful Farming index for 1912 
I am 
Successful Farming volumes in the 
I must say that Successful Farming is the best 
I am al- 
r to know what is in the paper when it ar- 
am very much interested in Successful 


expires. —W m. Holznagel. 
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“Man Works From 


“MISS PEARL MERWE. Supervisor 
American College of Dresemaking. 
Miss Merwin is puaety recognized 18 

ene of America’s foremost authorities on 

everything pertaining to Dress, both for 

the professional dressmaker and the hone 

seamstress. She is contributing editor to 

= of America’s leading women’s fash- 
4 magazines. 


An Appeal to the Men Folks 


An appeal for a fair deal—for the square 
deal in behalf of the womenfolks! You 
menfolks hear and say a great deal about 
“the Square Deal” these days. What say 
we practice it a bit at homet Don't you 
think it high time **She’’ had **Her’’ 
work lightened a little? “She’’ may be 
too busy in the kitchen to even get to see 
this announcement. You be sure and 
call her attention to it right now. 


PEO A Maw 


Uncle Sam Says: 
“A Woman Can Earn $5000 


a Year in Dresemaking” 
The following is quoted verbatim from 
the United States Governmer.t's Twenty 
Fifth Annual Report on Industrial Edu- 
cation ; Page 446 1910 Edition. 

“The demand for girls in dress- 
making establishments is very 
great, and those who have had 
training can always secure posi- 
tions. _- is, too, every oppor- 
tunity for advancement, as a girl 
who has ability can look forward 
to mastering the trade step by 
step until she is manager of her 
own establishment a any- 
where from $i,000 to $5,000 or 
more a year.” 

And | agree et him, for I have seen it 
demonstrated. Of course it does not fol- 
low thatevery woman can do so well, 
The rich rewards are for the trained 
woman, Will you be one of them? 

The y eabelwed Col of Dressmaking 
has demonstrated the fact that women 
who want to turn their spare moments 
into ready cash are finding our training 
opens up the greatest opportunity ever 
offered to them. 


$25 fo $50 A Week for Women 
Many Receive Much More 


One woman, the head designer_in Chi- 
engo's leadin dry foods house, receives 
Aa 000 a year. The Fashion E ditor of The 

jineator says she has refused a salary 
as high as $25,000 a year. Salaries of $25 
to $a week are common in the tity. 
Graduate dressmakers are wanted right 
now in many good towns and cities. Never 
before has there been such a demand for 
competent designers. We have right now 
more calls for graduates than we can 
supply. We teach you by mail and equip 
you to command a good Income. Or you 
ean start in business for yourself. 
come a Graduate Dressmaker. The regu- 
lar diploma of this College is issued to all 
who complete this course of lessons. 


Opened Her Own Shop 


“TI opened a shop here end got a lady to 
help me, as sewing was brought In by so 
many it was impossible for me to do even 
half of it. Itake pride in making a per- 
fect fit, and have made $85.10 In four 
weeks, above payin A help 1 had. I 
know a. ~Z sa $8 to $40 on my 


own sewil 
MISS GRACE M. LONG, Olivet, 80. Dak. 

















f And not only for the . ferte 1 housewife, but for every woman, 

farm, or in the village, town or city, who wants to get the best results from the money 
she spends for elothes. 
it—but I claim for every woman with far greater emphasis the right of "rest and recrea- 
tion,and freedom from the tiresome toil that has been her lot since the beginning of time. 
me So, while we 
r of the sex, let us raise our voice a little louder—let us cast one telling ballot where 
we cannot be denied a vote—for a Sremer degree of economic efficiency in the Home! 


grown easier and li 
implements to help them in their work—the windmills, gasoline engines, harvestin 
separators, incubators, auto trucks—and dozens of -other implements and appliances that lighten 
bor, save time, and improve results. I claim that it is high time the inventive minds of America’s 
brightest men and women were devoted to developing ideas and inventions te de for the women 
and their work all that all these modern methods are doing 
It is my very great privilege and pleasure to bring to the women readers of this great home magazine 
an opportunity by which they may secure free greatest la! 
for use in the women’s 
nerv aan eee ——— with pay t. never aI mm ny & and never worthy of the effort and patience used in the 
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It Last | Last! 


& Labor-Sa Saver, Time Time-Saver and Mone Money-Saver 


for the HOUSEWIFE o on n the — 


young or old, 





on the 


I claim for every womass the right of suffrage—if she wants 


are clamoring so earnestly for political freedom, for the emancipation 


Sun to Sun, Woman’s Work Is Never Done,” is an adage as old as the race. Man’s work has 


hter and more systematic and mechanical every year. The men folks have their 
machines, cream 


today for the MEN ! 


bor-saver, time-saver, and money-saver ever devised 
dothes—and the woman who has been making her own clothes by the old-time, 


her as a result of the remarkable offer I am going te make, 


“COMPLETE” 
ts $6; DRESS FORM FREE 
{9 - Reader of SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Who accepts My Offer al Once 


Yes, I mean just what I say. Iam gomg for yourself just exactly how it sets, fits, 
to make an offer that will enable every and hangs on all sides—something that is 
ag —— ot — Longe to secure the for you to do with the aid ofa 
most satisfactory dress form ever im- mirror. You become your own fitter with 


vented absolutely free of —_ The il- : own oe 
lustrations of the dress form shown Rere- the aid of the “Complete”. 
The time, work and worry which it 


with can give you but a ve ten idea 
as to its great beauty and wil ame ve in the making of one dress 
With the aid of the full lensth “Come convince you that the \‘Com- 
plete” Dress Form as illustrated here bn would be big value at $10, if you 
you are not only. enabled to fit waists to Couldn't get it for less. 
ourself perfectly--but you really can But I don’t ask you to even so 
fave ada cate of your ewn form so that much as 10 cents for it—I oo onian to 
you can fit and drape the entire dress, offer you one wf these Ag “Complete” 
coat, skirt, or other garments and see Dress Forms 


Dress Better-—Save Half-—And Still Wear Tailor Made Clothes 


ax “really can do just that—you can <n tiecien bier to Gilles Gh Oh fit, make, 
better and save more than half half by drape and trim any garment, including 
+ A. your own clothes instead of pay- children’s dethes—and at a cost much less 
ing high prices to dressmakers. Ihave than half what capable dressmakers and 
proved the truth of this statement to ladies’ tailors charge. 
more than 37,000 women who now make There . no reason why you should not 
their own clothes at home by my at from $50 to several hundred 
“American System”, with the aid this dollars a year on the amount you now 
wonderful mew dress form which I am spend for clothes—and for the same 















giving away to all who accept my offer. 

Through my plan of interesting home 
study any woman may easily and quick- 
ly master the “American System”, which 


amount you should be able to dress 
better, and have two dresses for every 
one that you can get from the dress- 
maker at the same cost. 





My Book “LESSONS BY MAIL” Free to You 


If you will sign your name and ebérena tet to the coupon below, cut it out pee mail 
it to me at once you will receive free and postpaid, one copy of my 64-page book 
peanreme in colors, telling all about the “American System” of instruction and 

how thousands of women throughout America and every civilized country on the 
vy have put this system to the most critical test during the last eight years, and 
ave found it all and more than represented to be. This coupon will also entitle 
you to the Free Dress Form Offer and a Dollar Duc Billi which may be applied on a 
scholarship in the American College of Dressmaking—also my offer of two weeks’ 
ir to demonstrate the simplicity and thoroughne ss of the “American 
System’. Send no money. Simply clip out the coupon, sign your name and address, 
and mail it today. Address 


American College of eee 


1695 Commerce Bank Buliding 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a 


FOR 
Do ook an ol COUPON 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 

5 Commerce Bank Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
Please vo. . d d ) i t 

book. Lessend By Mall” aiine hot T can Cae 


home sewing,and qualify fora good income; also Dollar Due Bill 
to apply on tuition andyour offer of a “Complete’’ Dress Form Free. 
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RENOVATING OLD FURNITURE 


T takes some courage to undertake 
work that properly belongs to a “pro- 
fessional,”” no matter in what line it 

may be, but nothing ventured nothin 
gained, was my thought when we decidec 
that several misfits should be made to 
conform to our color scheme in furniture. 

When golden oak was in fashion, we 
bought several pieces, some of which, in 
spite of the lapse of years, were as good as 
new, being substantial and well made, of 
beautifully marked grain and the wood was 
not marred at all, the finish alone being 
the worse for wear, and the color also 
objectionable. 

Uses Paint Remover. 

The first step was to remove what re- 
mained of the varnish or other coating 
and get down to the bare wood. This was 
done with a paint remover bought at a 
»aint store. The directions said to use a 
Proad-bladed putty knife to scrape off 
the finish after brushing the remover well 
over the surface, but we found that we 
could do much more effective work with 
a rag, discarding it as soon as it became 
sticky from the paint or varnish adhering. 

The first article made new was a lar, 
old fashioned sideboard, and its plain 
surface was a delight to work on. Ex- 
cept for some turned uprights that sup- 
ported a mirror, and for grooved columns 
at the front of the ends, there were noth- 
ing but plain surfaces. To make the 

ooves clean without marring or scratch- 
ing the surface, we used orange sticks, 
such as are used for cleaning the finger 
neils, and they worked as a charm, 

Further directions on the can said when 
the finish was all removed to use benzine 
to wash the whole surface to be redeco- 
rated. We used gasolene instead, which is 
cheaper, and does the work. 

Use Wood Stains. 

The next thing was to get the proper 
stain to match our other furniture. Con- 
sulting the color card we found that 
antique oak was what we wanted, and we 
put on two coats before we got the de- 
sired shade, following this when dry 
with a finish that lacked the objection- 
able gloss of varnish. This, too, is a 
proprietary article, that is handled by all 
paint dealers. 

We got new knobs and the other trim- 
mings and we have a beautiful, service- 
able addition to our dining room at a 
cost of $4 in money and a little work at 
odd times, when the time did not have a 
cash value. Before undertaking this 
renovating we had a call from a firm doing 
such work, the solicitor estimating the 
value of complete renovation at $15, 
and this was what set us to thinking that 
as we had more time than money we might 
try our own hand at it. 

When we clean house this spring we will 
have some nice “new” furniture that has 
cost very little in comparison with what a 
dealer would ask for something as good, 
and we have the satisfaction of putting 
new life into what was an eyesore. There 
are few homes that do not have dis- 
carded furniture that would be far hand- 
somer than new, unless the new is ex- 
pensive, if some pains were taken to re- 
pair the ravages of time, and the great- 
est outlay is labor. 

I neglected to Say that a bruise in the 
table was repaired by laying a wet cloth 
—a piece of felt—on the place and put- 








ting the edge of a hot flatiron on the felt. 
This brought out the dent. Another hel 
in smoothing the surface and taking o 
rough places was sandpaper No. 1. 
This is fine and does not cut the wood, 
but makes it as smooth as glass.—Cena 


S. Cornman. 
aD he 
PROTECTION AGAINST HOUSE- 
HOLD PESTS 


The most destructive of the household 
pests is the moth, and we find the prin- 
cipal requisite for protection against it is 
promptness, care and cleanliness. In the 
first warm days of March they begin to 
take on life, so it is necessary to keep a 
vigilant eye. A little care taken at the 
proper time is almost certain to insure 
complete freedom from their ravages. 

The best way to protect wool and silk 
garments during the summer months is to 
lay them away clean. Beat and brush 
thoroughly, and let remain out in the sun 
and breeze at least a day before storing; 
but bring them in before 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, for after that time the insects 
are seeking their beds for the night. A 
store box well lined with clean newspapers 
is about the best thing one can find for 
storing blankets, wraps and all heavy gar- 
ments. Smaller and lighter things may be 
put into paper bags and effectively sealed 
up with glue. It is well to wrap all gar- 
ments in “ye before putting in the 
box as an additional precaution. For 
years we have been using t tine and 
cedar oil—one ounce of the oil to a pint 
of turpentine—with the best results. 
Moths were brought into the house with an 
Axminster carpet bought from the store, 
but a vigorous and effective fight kept 
them from gaining a foothold. We use 
the turpentine and cedar oil in all boxes 
and drawers and sprinkle the floor with it 
before laying the carpets, and with a small 
flat paint brush we apply freely under the 
surfase and in all the cracks. Gum- 
camphor burned in a room will kill moth 
— if the room or closet is tightly 
shut. 

Some people are much troubled with 
roaches and water bugs. Since these only 
breed in damp places, under clothes or 
in dirty cracks, extreme cleanliness and 
dryness is necessary to banish them. 
Crumbs lying about will attract them. A 
good idea is to sprinkle borax under the 
paper on shelves, under the sink or where 
they are liable to congregate. Pour a 
solution of hot water and alum made by 
using one pound of alum to two quarts 
of boiling water in every crack and crevice. 

Ants are another of the household pests 
that bother the housekeeper. Borax and 
sulphur are two excellent things to spread 
in their runs. If they get into your cup- 
boards a good idea is to enamel it in white 
or some light color. Two or three coats 
will close every crack and crevice and the 
ants can not get in, and besides you will 
have a cupboard that will look pretty and 
clean inside, and one easily cleaned. 
Turpentine used freely about the beds is an 
excellent preventative against the most 
disagreeable of all household pests, the 
bedbug. Wash in water in which kerosene 
has been placed.—Pansy Viola Viner. 


Your paper is a good one in the super- 
lative degree.—Logan Voyles, Ind. 
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CANNING AT HOM 





A NATIONAL 
up what you raise y 
and make 


in , f° They 

grow either ee or came. 

Trt FSeekee 000 aml ees otel Bizes 625 up; 
Sizes 6110 and up. 

Write at one for descriptive circular and state 


Forthwestera Stoo! & Iron Works, 818 Spring8t. Boa Claire, Wie. 
Try a Change of Flavor | 


There are wonderful oe 
sibilities for delightful 
new desserts, puddings and 
sweets in 


AIAPLEINE 


In every recipe that calle (ms 
for a flavoring Mapleine 
can be used just the same | 
as other favors. 

Mapleine also flavors 
white sugar syrup for the 
hot cakes. 

















Use Borax freely. Use 
it often. Use it every- 
where. It does more 
than make things 
cleaner—it saves lots of 
hard work. Get a pack- 
age of 20 Mule Team 
Borax—for it is the pure 
Borax—and try it today. 


It’s the 
BORAX 
with the 


that does 
the work 











Bave 08.00 to 822.00 on 
sier Ranges 











Stops surplus fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 
profite—a wouder money mak- 
er on the farm. 
Stah! Cenning Outfit 

All sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
I start you out with every- 


Over 100,000 in use. Prices $4.20 


Write for big illustrated catalog today —Now. 
F.S. Stall, Bex se2 Quincy, Lil. 


Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 
when writing to advertisers. 
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‘Fret and the way looks dreary, 
Laugh, and the path is bright. 
For the welcome smile 
Brings sunshine, while 
A frown shuts out the light.”’ 


Too much of the time and energy of | 


life needs to be used in unlearning things 
wrongly learned. 
While the mind of the teacher is mould- 


ing the mind of the pupil, the character | 


of the teacher is impressing itself on the 
life of the pupil. 

Do we realize that when we say to the 
little one, ““The bogie man will get you,” 
the recording angel makes note of a 
lie? Also, that we plant in the mind of 
the little one, as knowledge of the decep- 
tion comes, seed that brings a harvest of 
distrust, disrespect and disobedience; and 
more, we plant in the receptive mind the 
seed of fear that may in future years bring 
forth cowardice and suffering. 

To be consistent, some people cut their 
creed to match their conduct. 

It is important but not easy to be 
impartial to the dainty and the dirty 
the bright and the dull, the virtuous and 
the vicious. 

In these days when child culture has 
become a cult, we are in danger of going 
to the extreme in our care of the babies. 
Over-attention has its dangers, making 
the child self-centered and helpless. 
The old-fashioned way of turning them 
out to play, and being conveniently deaf 
to their small difficulties has lost none of 
its effectiveness. 

Very often a tempting, satisfying meal 
is more effectual t either a temper- 
ance lecture or a sanitorium, both-as pre- 
ventive and cure. 

Napkins wrung out of very hot water 
and ironed dry with a hot iron are just 
stiff enough, and more lustrous than when 
done in the old way. 

It is not the actual labor, oftentimes, 
that exhausts us, so much as the thought 
of how much more there is to do than we 
are able to accomplish. The mind is an 
important factor in the day’s work, and 
it pays to practice keeping it “on top.” 

Some parents who can’t manage their 
one youngster, will exclaim with horror, 
“Her discipline is something awful!” 

Put old skillets on a bed of coals or in a 
hot oven and burn them. They will 
look like new if the burning is continued 
long enough. A strong solution of lye 
and water is fine for ane skillets and 
pans when one has a large kettle so the 
utensils can be put in the solution and 
boiled for a little while. 

it is best to stop when weary. _—s 
is gained by getting “dead-tired” an 
dragging. 

Some that do with all their might, 
might do better by doing right. 

Standing in an incorrect position— 
abdomen ferweot and shoulders bent— 
not only ruins the figure but tires one 
more quickly. 

Fine sand paper will clean burned or 
blackened enamel ware without injury, 
and if your cake gets a little too brown 
on the bottom, the nutmeg grater will 
remedy that. 

Tie a bag of green peach leaves in your 
boiler to whiten clothes, and a yin 
of soap in the starch will give an add 
gloss. 

Simple gratitude is of great value. 

Carefully fold all paper sacks in which 
groceries are received, and lay them 
away. Remember how convenient you 
often find them. 

Do not continue carrying yesterday’s 
burden. 

No man need be ashamed of the 
enemies he makes by doing right. 
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» “NATIONAL” |g 


Fall of Latest 
Styles — Send 
Today 

Sure 


ie it’s the new “NATIONAL” 
a Style Book—the book of 
books when it comes to 


styles and bargains. 

It helps countless Ameri- 
can women to dress we// at 
fow cost. Just look at these 
samples of 
Bargains and then write for 

our free copy of this beauti- 
ul “NATIONAL”. Style Book ge 
today. 
$ 59 to$5.98 Silk Dresses for Misses 
Women wa” $9.98 


Women 

Pap grey Smali Women 1.98" 7.98 Children's Dresses - 
a ne of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gloves, Leather Goods, Jewel complete 

of Boys’, Misses? and Children’s Wearing Apparel wane = 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits $1 995, $35 


Samples of Materials Sent Free 

IMPORTANT: This season, “NATIONAL”’ Tailor-Made Suits bown separate 
Booklet containing fashion plates of all the new styles, yr ste oe 
tegular NATIONAL” Style Book. It is, im fact, a separate and special booklet, filled exciu- 
sively with Tailor-Made Suits which are made to order. And so now please note carefully: 


This Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, but only when asked for. So, if you 
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You Need 
This Book— 





“NATIONAL” 


198" 8.98 


- 298" 14.98 
35" 458 





293 West 24th 8t., New York city 


Please send “ . 
H me, free, my copy of the “NATIONAL! 


eeeeceecereseesy 


Are you interested in seeing the -Made Suits 
for Spring? poppe APA 
with your “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Books the 
“NATIONAL” Special Suit Booklet? ........... . 
J At the same time we will send 
H @ew Spring materials for Tailor- 
@ here the colors you prefes. Colors: 


Suits f you state 








SHOES DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO WEARER 
SAVE MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 
You can reduce the high cost of living, so strongly manifested in footwear. We 


attribute the High Cost of Shoes today to two things, the Middlemen’s profits, whicn 
come out of the consumer, and the enormous decrease in raw materials. But thanks 


to Uncle Sam’s Parcel Post, we pro 


rice which admits of but one small profit to us as manufacturers The St 
As Sturdy, strong and true as the Oak itself. Solid 


oe fills a long-felt want. 


selling our shoes direct from the footeny ata 


ioke 


Leather throughout, honestly made on the celebrated Army Last: double lock stitch ; 
outside back strap of leather. Just the shoe for rugged work, yet comb: elements 


of attractiveness. Will keep the feet warm and d 


requires 


no “ breaking in.” Specially selected, oiled grain leather makes the 


uppers extreme! 


Boo lustrated, retai 





pliable and comfortable. 


antee wit a 


includes an extra pair of finest rawhide laces. The St 
Cut Boot retails at $3.50. Our price to you $2.70. Prices on Stur- 
dioke Shoes include Parcel Post Delivery charges. 


WRITE TODAY for our illustrated 


booklet “ Shoes and the High Cost 
of Living” and let us tell you more 


Our absolute guar- 


pair. The Sturdioke High, 10 inch 


s at $5. Our price to you is 70, and 


oke Low- 


about Sturdioke Shoes. 
STURDIOKE SHOE MFG. CO. 


DEPT. D, 
WATERVILLE, ME. 














The promises of our advertisers are the same as notes made payable to 


you. 
these notes. | 





cannot guarantee and endorse. 


Successful Farming’s guarantee is the same as an endorsement of 
Successful Farming will not accept advertisements that we 
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WHO HATH WOE? 


to a woman 


M 


is of few days and 
carpet tacks. 


his soul. 


nose, 





The avenging angel 


falleth over a mop. 


The dull sickening thud of the belarruped ez 
The queen of his household crowneth hersel 


She resembleth an avenging angel. 


AN that is married 


housecleaning 


A cloud of dust obscureth 
his vision and great gobs ot 
dark brown gloom possesseth 


He riseth up betimes and 
sniffeth the morning air with 
a heavy heart and obstructed 
He snatcheth a raw ; 
pancake from the griddle and rusheth to his labors depressed in | 


spirit and saturated with dyspepsia 


during 
time 
full of 





Over the mop 


He returneth at noon and 


*t is heard in the land. 
P with a dirty towel and fierce look. 


Her sceptor is a broom, and carpet fuzz clingeth to the salvage of her nose. Large 


guantities of real estate settleth among the dimples on her sw 


ike neck. 


Her eye glareth with the fury of enterprise. She maketh her spouse to eat dinner 





r served on the ironing board 


Dinn 


He yelleth in agony, ‘“Hellinominit!’’ 


ing from the ceiling in a vain and futile 
the roof. 


He lieth down on the couch and wetteth his omg with tears. 
The fetid fragrance of bed bug specific smel 
laid moth balls sifteth through the hd of the clothes chest. 


from the ironing board which resteth on 
two chairs in the kitchen. 

He findeth a cake of soap beside his 
plate and a portion of the scalp of the 
scrubbing brush in his butter. 

At night he cometh from the field to- 
ward the house with a timid, halting step. 
He feareth the worst 

The swish of the peach 
limb is still heard as it 
poundeth a $50 carpet into 
shreds. 

He drinketh a little cold 
tea from a tin cup and pre- 
pareth for bed. A live 
carpet tack buryeth its 
fangs in his feet. 
and bumpeth the plaster- 
endeavor to jump through. 





< 


*“Hellinominit!” 


eth to heaven, and the aroma of new 


Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath redness of eyes and a stopped up 
nose? He who monkeyeth with housecleaning. 
Who masheth his thumb? Who polluteth his lips with blasphemy? He who tar- 


ryeth at home to tack down carpets.—Grace Eby. 








KEEPING THE CHILDREN AT HOME 


\ truly happy home does not necessarily 
mean a fine house furnished with costly 
furniture and endowed with all modern 
conveniences. ‘There is no reason why 
the average farm home should not be the 
happiest, cheeriest, most contented place 
on earth. None of us are too poor to have 
comforts, even if some of them are home 
made, 

There should always be a big roomy 
table in the sitting room, and a lamp that 
gives a real good light where the children 
can gather around to read orstudy. There 
should be comfortable chairs. They cost 
no more than fancy chairs that are bought 
mostly for show, and give far more rest 
and pleasure to those who use them. 
Little spindle legged stands that have 
only top room for a lamp with a rose 
colored shade that was bought chiefly for 
ornament, do not appeal to a child’s sense 
of comfort, nor do they increase a man’s 
store of patience. 

Too many pieces of bric-a-brac make 
more work for the mother, and are a nuis- 
ance to children, as they are so often 
warned and threatened about these trin- 
kets. “Don’t-you-touch-it” possessions 
are things good only to wean children from 
home. 

Use the Home. 

Children should feel at home in every 
room in the house. The shrouded parlor, 
kept closed and dark only when company 
comes, should have no place in the home. 
If we have choice rugs, a piano and an up- 
holstered set in the parlor, let the children 
be familiar with them. They should be 
taught carefulness and neatness in their 
habiis, and when they are raised to be 





familiar with the best things the house | 
contains, they are never awkward nor 
“green” when in company. 

Teach them to see and enjoy the beauti- 
ful in the common things at our very feet, 
so to speak. Flowers, laden with dew- 
drops, @ gorgeous sunset, even a beautiful 
tree, all contain real for for the child that 
has been taught to look out for nature’s | 
loveliness. 

Another great help in keeping children 
at home is for the mother to stay there 
with them—yes, and the father too. The 
mother who is ed of the “spirit of 
gad’’ can expect her children to follow suit. 
This does not mean that parents or child- 
ren should isolate themselves from all out- 
side communications with others; but 
home should be so bright, cheerful and 
free that the love for it will eclipse all out- 
side influence over our children. 

Let them help do the work in keeping 
the house and premises in order. Chil 
enjoy anything they help create 
love home all the better if they help make 
it an attractive place. Make comrades 
of the children, thereby strengthening 
their love for parents and home, and at 
the same time keeping ourselves young. 
We need our children at home. We do 
not want them roving the streets with 
Tom, Dick and Harry; and it is up to us to 
make their abiding place so lovable that 
they will not want to leave it. Environ- 
ments make very little difference in the 
pleasure of home. Cheerfulness, comforts 
and love can be had in spite of environ- 
ments, and these are the things that at- 
tract the children to home.—C. H. Rust. 


SOR 


Read the rural school article on page 8 
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The Season’s Choicest Bargains are 
Crowded into the 


“Standard”’ 
Spring Bulletin 


WRITE TODAY 
for, FREE cory: 


| You'll positively be delighted with the dependable 
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(Satisfaction guaran 
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HOME WATER SYSTEM 
We have two large cisterns that supply 
us with all the water we need for the bath- 
room, stool and kitchen, for washing dishes 
ete., both hot and cold. 
We have used it for the last five years, 
had plenty of water ever since, but is get- 


ting quite low now, as there has been so | 


little rain. We don’t use this water for 
cooking or drinking, as we have plenty of 
good well water about twenty feet from 
the house. On this we have a windmill 
that pumps the water into a cement tenk 
with partition. One end we use for the 
house, the other we keep our milk in. The 


HONORBILT. 
SHOES 





Ja 








water is carried to the barn in pipes under | 


the ground for the stock. In case there is 
no wind we have a two-horse power gas- 
olene engine that can pump for 500 cattle 
in half a day. 

We also use the same for pumping the 
water into the pressure tank in the cellar, 


which has to be filled twice usually in two | 


weeks. 


60 or 70 pounds. We have a safety valve 


We usually pump the pressure up | 


in case we would forget it, that lets the 
water run in the cellar at 85 pounds. 

We have three places for fire protection, 
one in the cellar, one in the kitchen and the | 
other upstairs. We can screw on a 50-| 
foot hose in an instant, so we can reach 
any part of the house. They claim 
when the pressure is up to 60 pounds it will 
throw the water 60 feet high. 

We do all our washing with the engine, 
run the ice cream freezer, and have only 
to change the bolt for the barn to the one 
running the pump in the cellar. 

The tank and ate pump cost me $115. 
The gasolene engine cost, with pumping 
jack, shaft and pulleys, belting, etc., $135. 

My wife says, ‘We could never think of 
getting along without it.’”” We can do the 
washing in half the time of the old way, 
then the nice soft water in the house, both 
hot and cold, have water upstairs, also in 
the cellar, so we can fill our gas plant from 


I will say that the way we connect our 
jack to the pump in the cellar we laid an 
inch and a quarter pipe from floor of wind- 
mill house to the cellar in straight line to 
the force pump. In this pipe put in rod 
to connect the jack with the one in the 
cellar. 

A man can pump by hand 25 or 30 
pounds of pressure > *- that it gets harder. 
Our pressure tank and force pump has 
cost nothing but three short belts, 75 cents 
each. Then new batteries once a year, 75 
cents more. I think two gallons of gasol- 
ene would do the house and washing a 
month. Of course when we water the 
stock it takes more. 

My impression is that if anyone were to 
use an air pressure tank for drinking and 
cooking that after awhile they might get 
dirty and germe get in and be unhealthy 
as there is no way to get inside of them to 
clean them out, but of course I don’t.— 
C. J. Stockdale. 


ABOUT YOUR HOUSE IN SPRING. 

Examine the roof every spring. Make 
repairs promptly, or a big storm may ruin 
part of the furnishings of the house. 

Clean the roof gutters and inspect for 
leaks. Paint them if necessary. A leaky 
gutter or leader pipe will stain the paint 
on the house. Place small wire cages at 
the ends of the roof gutters over the drain 
pipes to keep out falling leaves, bud 
scales, and blossoms from the trees. 
Sweep off the roof and clean the gutters 
when necessary. Leaves lodging there 
will rot shingles and board roofs and rust 
the tin roofs.—F. H. 8. 


—fO Re 
It is aking less than folly for a grad- 
uating class of high school girls to wear 
extravagant dresses in an endeavor to 
make a display. The sensible thing to do 
is for the mothers of the girls to get to- 
gether, and agree to do away with the 
show and wear just plain, neat clothes so 
even the poorest will: not be embarrassed. 














Women and Mayer Honorbilt Shoes lead in style, 
Children! fit, comfort and wearing quality. It 


























¥ would be impossible to find shoes of 
equal style so dependable for wear. The 
choicest leather is used in making Honor- 
bilt Shoes. They are built to last a long 
timeandkeeptheirshapetotheend. Mayer 
Honorbilt Shoes are “built on honor.” 


If you want style and quality without extra 
cost, ask your dealer for Honorbilt Shoes. 
If not obtainable, write to us. 
WARNING—Be sure and look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark on the sole. 
We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for 
men, women and children; Drysox, Yerma Cushion 


Shoes, and Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 


FREE-—Send name of dealer who does not handle Mayer 
Honorbilt Shoes and we will send you free, postpaid, a beau- 
tiful picture of Martha or George Washington, size 15. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee. I} 
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LOWAY 
, 


engine 


Galloway is giving awa: power! You 
. P. to 15 H. P.—for one 


aa al) you want--1X% 
— , two months or three mon 


I sell Galloway En: and 
bin oy If be sd ®t tt, be fant conde itibesk end Loey the trelght charges beth ware, eo he ten't out c penny. 
Permanently Guaranteed! I'll cut $50 to $300 off 
$50 to $300 Saved! anybody's prices and put it in your at ody And 
Tl give you the very best engine on the market today—-THE GR HAT GALLO- 
WAY—backed by my ironclad guarantee of permanent satisfaction, 


Ea Get My Special 1913 Proposition! site sxick na ru 


tell you how you 

may get one of these great engines partly or entirely without cost to you. 
No canvassing—no soliciting. I've been four years in working out this amaz- 
ingly generous plan. Write today for full particulars. 


Quick, Now—WRITE You can make use of this power right now. Send a postal—|° 
out the engine you want and I'll Sut eke away. Write me today ys 


William Galloway €o.,195 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


We carry « full line of Engines at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Blaffs, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 125 
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SAVE 50% ON A NEW HOME! 





Yy present are pe! 
V// market. The new Gordon-Van Tine Building Ma- 
YY terial Catalog, with 5,000 bargain offers, is now ready 
Y for the mails. If you oso gens to build a home, this 
Vi +great sale of Guaranteed B ing Material enables you - 
to make a clean-cut saving of from $500 to $1,500. If you 
are going to repair or remodel, build a new barn, poultry 
house. garage, or do any kind of building, send for the big 
FREE Catalog. We guarantee quality, safe delivery 
and satisfaction. Three big banks behind that guarantee. 


Free Book of Plans 


for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, etc.—the most complete, 
tical and artistic Te ever drawn for houses costing 
m $600 to $6,000. We will not only save you from $500 to 
on the material to build a house, but will furnish, J 
EE OF COST, a full set of Architect’s Blue Print 
Plans and Specifications for any house you select from 
the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book. Enclose 10 cents to 
y postage and mailing this magnificent book. 
Te t put off writing for the b ap § ro over 
uilding Material. 


s 5,000 money-saving offers on Yj 
Hab Cordes, Yon Tine Co. alae 


When writing to advertisers mention Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 














[ Criminal Carelessness | [le was _a fine little chap—that 10-year-old boy of the 
farm. Strong, bright, able to do lots of work for one of 
his years, and for this reason he was kept from school and put on the disc. 

Tommy felt big because he was given a man’s work to do, so he went out of the 
barn lot whistling as he drove away to the field early one spring morning. 

The wind was sharp and brisk. The horses felt frisky, especially “the colt” 
that was put on with the two older horses to “hold him down.” 

After helping the lad hitch to the disc, the father went to another field and busied 
himself with seeding. 

It was not many minutes after that the three horses came snorting up to the 
fence where father was turning, dragging the disc upon which no boy was seated. 

Bits of clothing and blood stains on the disc told the tale. 

‘ying the runaway horses to the fence the father ran back over the track of that 
cruel implement to where the mangled form of his boy lay in the dust. 

Horrors! What a sight. The cut lips were moving and he stooped to catch the | 
last words of his precious boy. 
**I—couldn’t—hold—the colt. 

Tell—mother—good———”’ 
“Oh God, I’ve killed my boy!” moaned the wretched father, when he saw the life | 
of his little lad take its flight to a land where fathers don’t make children take such 
desperate chances as driving colts to a dise harrow. 

The disc is a dangerous implement even in the hands of a man and when pulled 
by a steady team. 

It is criminal carelessness, to put a mere boy in charge of such farm implements 
as the disc, drag, or mowing machine for they know no caution, for their judgment 
has not been seasoned by experience. 

It is boy nature to be reckless. He thinks he can do as men do. 
fear, he stops not to think of the consequences of a rash deed. 

Just the other day here in the city a boy was dragged over the brick pavements 
until terribly mutilated by a runaway team that took fright at an auto. 

The boy had tied the lines about his waist. 

Teach your boys caution—and above all don’t allow them to do those things 
that may end in a mishap like either of the above. 

He who sends a boy out to dise or drag with a colt is guilty before God of crim- 


Inal carelessness. 





Got—scared—ran away—hit—stone—I—fell 
off. 


He knows no 





He was a Star on the Detroit team and 
| The Fall of a Star all the baseball world had their 


eyes fixed on his every move. 





The grandstand stood up and yelled when he went to bat, 
and the fans went wild when he scored. 


If ever a man was it—if ever a man had the chance of a 
lifetime to make good, the Detroit star had that chance. 


But the Star had a weak spot. 
master. He was tippling a little. He was one of those I-can- 
let-it-alone fellows who doesn’t know his own weakness, nor 
the power of rum. 


He made bad plays because he lost control of himself. He was put out of the 


game and sent te the bench. 
On the bench he made a fool of himself and he was driven from the field. 
He went from bad to worse. Rum was his complete master. He sat in the 


grandstand and yelled in his drunken way for his old team. But they had to put him 
out—banished him from the game, from the diamond, from the grandstand. 


Rum banished him from the eyes of the world. His glory faded and went out. 


The Star fell—and the world knows him no more. 

What a pity! Oh, the shame of it all! 

The Detroit baseball Star was not only “making good’’ but 
he was making good money. His family, his friends, were proud 
of him. 

He walked like a Napoleon because he was master of himself 
and of the situation. 

Jut rum—fiendish, relentless, damning rum got him. It 
took from him his self control, his manhood, his position, his 
glory, his all. It banished him; it buried him in oblivior 
and rovered him with disgrace. 





He was slave instead of | u 








KODAK 


on the Farm 


There’s a practical, common sense 
use for the Kodak on every well regu- 
lated farm. It’s rapidly becoming 
a necessity to the business farmer. 
Pictures of stock and poultry to be 
sent to prospective customers, pic- 
tures of crops at certain stages of 
their growth as a matter of valuable 
record, pictures of fat or lean cattle 
and hogs and horses as a record of 
certain methods of feeding, pictures 
of buildings that are to be re-modeled, 
pictures of desirable features in other 
peoples buildings—you can use all 
these to advantage in your business. 

And you can make pictures 
with a Kodak, or with a Brownie and 
can successfully do the developing 
and printing. No dark-room, no 
fragi SF ous plates. Nothing com- 
plicated. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
goods and give you a catalogue, or 
write us and we will mail catalogue 
without charge and give you the 
address of your nearest K 
dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
373 State St., Rocuester, N. Y. 


Free to Boys 
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carefully woven 
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BASEBALL CURVER 
FREE: THis Uutt1e pe- 


VICE isso small the 
batsman cannot see it. 


rves come from. Does 
terfere with catching or throwing. 
With you can throw curved 
= 5 pou Seueecureese witcha le 
ill greatly im ve your pitching. 
curver is given free in addition 
i baseball 


h on my Special New Eas 
Send me the $2.00. I will sone you either 
BALL SUIT—OR A PLAYER'S OUTFIT, 
The Wonderful Baseball Curver as described . 


M. CROFTON, Sec’y, 649 W. 434 St., Dept. 678, New York 


When writing to advertisers mention 
Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
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the dentist and 


COLGATE 


moe RIBBON 
DENTAG CREAM 

















Its delicious flavor 
makes a treat of the 
regular twice-a-day 
care your teeth need. 


Itssafe, antisepticcleans- 
ing checks decay-germs 
and leaves the mouth 
wholesomeand non-acid. 


Its cleaning action is thor- 
ough, polishing gold work 
and enamel but without 
harmful grit to scratch, 
Send 4 cents for generous 
tial tube and our booklet 
—‘‘Colgate Comforts. ”* 
COLGATE & CO., Dept.87 
199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet 









AIR TO BURN 






"s pienty of it, and it costs . 
Zt Over 500 en 
wn 5 
Shi oe nee 


catalogue. American Gas Machine Co., 
) 203 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn, 


THE BEST LIGHT! 
™ Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease, 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now, 
THE BEST LIGHT CO, 

292 E. Sth Sc., Canton, O. 












HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


name of 








Please mention Successful Farming’s 
guarantee when you are writing to Ad- | 
vertisers. 
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In this state (Illinois) the first Sunday 
in May every year is called “Mother's 
Day.” On that day we meet publicly in 
the churches and other places, to aged 
and in various ways to pay homage to 
“Mother.” What a beautiful custom 
and one that produces much good fruit! 
Yet, every be should be rightfully 
Mother’s Day, but alas! Such is not the 
rule—rather the exception. After reach- 
ing manhood or womanhood, the majority 
soon forget this loving and faithful heart 
who watched over them during the first 
tender years of their existence. Taken 
up with cares and pleasures of our lives, we 
seem to have very little time for Mother. 

After entering homes of our own, or hav- 
ing positions in cities far away from the 
old home, gradually we forget and become 
negligent in our duty. e do not prize 
as we should that most beautiful of all pos- 
sessions—our mother’s love. 

Never changing, her heart is all our own. 
When sickness comes, lesses overtake us, 
when the finger of scorn or shame is 
pointed toward us, she has always a true 
welcome in her heart. Was it not Mother 
who went to death’s door and suffered 
all things that we might live? She again it 
was who guided the first trembling foot- 
steps. At her knee we learned our childish 
aoe and listened to those wonderful 
ed time stories in the long ago. She was 
then the sum and substance of our whole 
existence. 

How quickly we forgot. Mother sewed, 
washed and slaved to make life pleasant 
for us; but now how different is her life— 
old and worn, she sits alone in the old 
home, with only the bitter-sweet memories 
of other days for companions. How vivid 
is each little incident of the children’s 
lives in her memory. When the anni- 
versary of her first born rolls around each 
year, she thinks with delight ho .7 she sur- 
prised him when a child with the birth- 
day cake gayly lighted with all the little 
candles—but John has been away these 
many years, far too busy to think of moth- 
er or birthday anniversaries. 

Then there is Ellen, living in a fine 
house, with carriage or auto always at 
her disposal. Yet days and weeks pass 
by with only an occasional hasty visit at 














Mother’s. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a 
mother still living, do not forget and 
neglect her. While there’s time, show her 
by word and deed that you deeply ap- 

reciate all the sacrifice she e for you 
in the days gone by. A little gift nowand 
then, a cheering card, and other little 
things which seem so trifling to you, are a 
great deal to her; for her life is not full of 

the pleasures as yours is now. 
you are far away and can not visit 





her, do at least write her ly, there- 
by letting her know that she is often in 
your thoughts. Some day she will have 
reached the end of her journey, and as 
you stand looking upon the still, cold face 
it will surely be a great solace to know 
that she never had occasion to think you 
had forgotten her. Do not wait until 
then to surround her with flowers which 
she can not appreciate. Scatter sunshine 
in her path and surround her with those 
pretty flowers now while she is able to see 
and let you know how she appreciates 
them. The future holds very little for her 
for she has reached the evening of life. It 
is your duty to help make her sunset 
tranquil and beautiful. Begin today to 
make it so.—Mrs. J. H. Reisacher. 


—FQR- 


I regard Successful Farming as one of 
the best papers I know of, not only for 
farmers but any one who has a small gar- 
den, a few chickens, or the right to vote or 
dictate to our legislators whatythe people 





| need in the way of laws.—Alvin J. Darnell. 


Two CHARMING 
DRESSES $598 


Your choice at 


Mail or Express Charges Prepaid 


35V579—A Beautiful Dress of richly embroidered 
Volle, combined with trimming of Filetlace. The 
front of dress is artistically trimmed with Filet 
lace. Lace is applied on skirt to give a tunic 




































effect. Front of 
waist is also ex- 
quisitely e m- 
broidered and 
trimmed with 
velvet ribbon 
Back has four 


clusters of tucks. 
Three-quarter 
sleeves trimmed 
witb rows of Filet 
insertion and edg- 
ing. Theskirt is 
laid In tucks at 
top and embroid- 
ered all around at 


bottom where 
there is a Filet 
insertion On 


each side at lower 
Part is a group 
of side plaits 
Dress fastens in 
back. Comes in 
white with em- 
broidery in com- 
bination of black 
and white, or in 
all plain white 
both with trim- 
ming of black 
velvet; also in 
white with two 
toned embroidery 
in light biue and 
white with Co- 
penhagen blue 
velvet trimming. 


rome $5598 


oo 


~ 
. 


35 V pso 
Stylish Frock, of 
fine All-silk F 
Foulard. Armhoies 
and front of waist 


center of front. 

astens in- 
visibly in front. 
Comes in biack, 
navy blue, Copen- 
hagen blue or brown 
all with white 
figures. Price, Mail 


ato aie 
$598 No. 35V580 


SIZES—-32 to 44 
bust measure, skirt $598 
length 40 inches; 
also to fit small 
women, 32 to 38 bust measure, skirt length 38 
inches. Skirts arefinished with basved hem, and 
can be easily altered by customer if necessary. 
Our beautiful new Spring and Summer Catalog 
which will be sent you absolutely FREE on request 
is the most authentic and reliable guide to the latest 
New York styles. It contains thousands of illus- 
trations and descriptions which will tell you faith- 
fully, exactly what is to be worn by fashionable New 
York women for the spring and summer season of 
1913. Besure to write at once for this interesting, 
handsome illustrated Book. The values we offer 
willamaze you. Ask for Catalog No. 58V. 


We Pay all Mail or Express Charges 


BELLAS HEss £.@ 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address 4 Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be 
How to Order Patterns plainis and in full, Let us Premium Offer sent free for securing a 2-year new or 
know the correct number andsizeof each pattern you want. Enclose renewal subscription to Successful Fa rming at 85c; or any three 1c 
price of pattern and address your letter to Pattern Department, or two lic patterns for a 3-year subscription at 50c. 
Successfu! Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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5865 i 5872 5949 


j 
Ladies’ Kimono Dress. | 5784—Ladies’ Dress. 5872—Ladies’ Empire Skirt. 
his attract f s one of the simplest! This dress is just the thing for afternoon wear. This stylish skirt can be used for costume 
els to carry out t made in the kimono | [t closes at front and is made with a six-gored skirt. | development or it may be worn with separate 
n wit he front. The skir Serge, cheviot or linen can be used to make this | shirt waists. It is a two-piece design closing at the 
iress with the collar and cuffs of all-over. left side. 
The pattern 5784 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches Serge, cheviot or broadcloth can be used to 
! n sizes 32 to 44 inches | bust measure. Medium size requires (44 yards of | make this skirt. 
ust mea Medium size requires 544 yards of | 36-inch material and 15¢ yards of 22-inch all-over he pattern 5872 is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches 
‘é-inch material with | yard of 27-inch contrast Price of pattern 10 cents waist measure. Medium size requires 2*4 yards of 
ug goods. Price of pattern 10 cents | 5865 Ladies’ Dress. 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
5949-—Ladies’ Middy Dress. 





sting material is us 


5848 —Ladies’ Shirt-waist. One-piece dresses are always delightful whether 
This shirt-waist is made in simulated sailor | made of silk, pongee or wash material and we give 
h an attractis ilar and handkerchief | in this clever model one of the daintiest imaginable The Middy Dress is appropriate for al! seasons of 
mple tion es e made with high or | and one that the amateur needle-worker can handle | the year. The dress closes at the left side of the 
k a has the new style set in sleeves. | successfully. The dress can be fashioned with high | front. The blouse is joined to a six-gored skirt. 
gee or linen ean be used for this waist. or low neck and has full length sleeves. The clos Any of the woolen or wash materials can be used 
n 5848 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches | ing is at the left side of the front, from neck to hem. | to make this dress. 
Med size requires 244 yards of | The pattern 5865 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches The pattern 5949 is cut in sizes 32 to 40 inches 
Medium size requires 4% yards of | bust measure. Medium size requires 654 yards of 


ana yard of 27-inch contrast | bust measure 
| 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
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Life-S 


them by my very easy plan. 
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ize Doll 


and Two Baby Dolls 


Any little girl or boy who would like to have this great big beautiful doll and the two baby dolls may just 


(391) ~ 75 

















‘The mother doll is 25 inches high and her arms are larger around than the average size wrist of a child. 
waist measure is 1114 inches and the circumference of her head is 12% inches. 
which appear tied with a pink ribbon. She has cherry red lips and dark eyebrows. 


REE 


as well have 


Dollie’s 


The mother doll has waxen colored curls 


_ The picture at the left was made from a real photograph and shows a 
little girl who owns one of our splendid mother dolls and the two baby 


dolls. Just see how proud the little girl is of her dollies! 


I have a set of 


three dolls just like this for every little girl or boy who reads this ad- 


vertisement. I am sure you will be just 
dollies as this little girl is pleased with hers. 


as much ple a ed with vour 


Dress Dolly in Your Own 


Baby Clothes 


Wouldn’t it be lots of fun to dress dolly in your own baby clothes, and 


> 


imagine you were dressing a real live baby? The picture 


this little girl’s dolly dressed in the little girl’s baby clothes. 


can really wear your own baby 

dresses, petticoats, shoes and stock- 

ings. You can have dolly sleep w'th 

you just like a real baby and then 

you can play school with her and let 
er sit in your own chair. 

Mothers and fathers, this set 
of three dolls will surely delight your 
littleones. The dolls cannot be brok- 
en and they will stand the hardest 
usage without the possibility of 
destruction. What better play- 
things could the children have than 
this family of three dolls? The 
children can sit on the dolls and UJ 
bend their arms and legs or make 
them sit down or stand up just as 
they desire. 

Boys and girls, ask your fathers 
and mothers to get these dolls for 
you. Or you can easily earn them 4 
for yourselves. You should act at 
once because if you put the matter 
off you may forget it altogether. 
| know you want the dolls, so please _ 
let me hear from you right away. 


> 





at the right shows 


This doll 























A Beautiful Picture Extra, Free 


The halftone below shows one of a large number of beautiful repro- 
auctions of fine paintings that.I have been able to secure at a big bar- 
gain. The pictures themselves are 10 inches by 5 inches and are mounted 
on heavy special mounting paper of a color that harmonizes nicely with 
the picture. The size of the picture including the mounting is 12 inches 
by 74 inches. The pictures are printed in natural colors and are 
really superb pieces of work. The pictures are ready for framing or can 
be hung on the walls in just the shape that they are received. 

Special Picture Offer—Send in your order for dolls promptly 
and I will send along with the dolls, as an extra present to you, one 
of these beautiful pictures selected by ourselves from the large assort- 
ment which we have on hand. Fill out the coupon at once and send to 
me with proper remittance and I will see that the three dolls and the 
iw are sent to you immediately. This is really one of the most 
iberal offers that Successful Farming has ever made. Accept it today 
before our supply of dolls and pictures is exhausted, and you must order 
promptly in order to get the free picture which we select and send you. 





How to Get the Doll Family Free 
My Offer—I will gladly send 
three dolls at once if you will send me two one-year sub- 
scriptions to Successful Farming, new or renewal, at 25 
cents each. Or, I will send you the three dolls for one one- 
year subscription at 25 cents and 10 cents additional. 
Send your own family subscription, new or renewal, if 
you wish. 
Send for the dolls today. The sooner you send your 
order in the sooner you will receive the dolls. Write 
the names of your subscribers in tbe blanks below, sign 
your name and address and mail to me with proper re- 
mittance. 
For Your Convenience, Use This Coupon 


ou one of these sets of 


Offer No. 1 
E. T. MEREDITH, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find 50 cents for which please send 
Successful Farming one year to each of the two persons whose 
names and addresses appear below: 


Name R. 1 ) 
P.O Stat 
7 Name R. F.D 
P.O Seas 
Offer No. 2 
Enclosed please find 25 cents for which send Successful Farming 
one year to 
Name R. F.D 
Pi Qa... de State 


Also enclosed find 10 cents add't‘onal, or 35 cents in all, as per 
your advert'sement i 
Please send by return mail! the three dolls 


as advertised in Successful Farming 


and also the picture 


», My name R. F. D 


P. O. 


; 
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lustrate herewith a number of attra 
wonable designs in embre 


ns of each of the articles shown : 
perforated patterns 


nely illustrated embro 


Beautiful Pillow Top 


Among the great number of need 


lows stamped in colors on fine Art Cloth 
mped on ecru Art Cloth, ¢ 


Stamping Outfit No. 109 


e of the greatest values we have ever 
With this outfit any lady can 
her baby's clothes 
The outfit is worth many times 
ask for it and is a great bargain to thos 
rested in embroidery 

entire linen suit pattern for eyele 





sn also be used for an 18-inch center 
und crown for doily 


corner * for eyelet embroidery, one floral spray, one 











tn n set for - 


Wi ith en h or itfit is aie a 

g Preparation, a distribu- 
ctions for tr snsferring the 
J 2 comple te course in e¢m- 
he principal stitches. 


Table Set No. 180 
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~ EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 
FOR APRIL 
























Great Combination Offer 
We illustrate herewith a combination of break- 
fast cap, fancy apron, centerpiece, and pillow. 
Cap and apron are stamped on fine white lawn, 


centerpiece on white art linene and the pillow 
on brown Holland linene. With each article we 
will include three skeins of white embroidery cot- 
ton, one package of needles and a complete course 
in embroidery and fancy work, illustrating all the 
principal stitches and maki ‘embroide so sim- 
ple that any child can do it. Je will send any one 
of these articles, including the three skeins of cot- 
oom, one package of needles and lesson in em- 
broidery for 25 cents or the four articles complete 
for 75 centa. 

Order by number: Cap, 101; 
piece, 103; pillow top, 104 





apron, 102; center 





This eben 20 Year Watch $3.76 


EXAMINATION FREE. Lot us eondit 0.0.D. —— 
mies ee and 


HUNTER’ ¥ ‘waren o Derr. 


express office, 
ee 
tanation Ladies’ or Boys” 

ae tT) GmicAGG, ILL. 


in your own home for Piano, an, Violin 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet. Sight Singing, Mande- 
lin or Cello. e lesson weekly. Beginners or 
advanced pupils. Your only expense is for 
and music which averages about 2 centsa day. oo 
lished 1898. Thousands of pupils all over the world 
write. “Wish I had known of you before.”” Booklet 
and free a sentfree. Address U. $ School ef 


Maesic, Box 225 Fifth A New Y 
Instruments en when x_ Cash or ek | 








UNCLE SAMIS BEST EMPLOYER; 


pay ishigh and sure; hours short; places 
permanent; promotions regular; vaca- 
tions with pay ; thousands of vacancies; 
alikindso pleasant were everywhere; 
no layoffs; - WH, ; common 
education sufficient. Oe coial money 
back guarantee 7%,5 write seca for 
booklet B 905. 


EARL HOPRINS, easmaeren, dD. 6. 


qovV1d 
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Beautiful Dresser Scarf—2044 


The dresser scarf illustrated herewith is one of 
the most beautiful patterns we have ever origin- 
ated, stamped on fine white Irish linen, size 18xé 
inches, anc wil 
70 cents in cash 
ean furnish this sc 
designs. 


be sent postpaid upon receipt o1 
jo stamps accepted. We 
arf in the daisy, wheat or clover 


—€OE= 
USES FOR STALE BREAD 


Tomato Cream Toast—One cup 
stewed and strained tomatoes, three 
tablespoons flour, a half cup scalded 
cream, three and a half tablespoons but- 
ter, one-sixth teaspoon soda (add to hot 
tomato), one-third teaspoon salt. Four 





Chieage New York Kansas City San Franeisco New Orleans Toronte 








Send us YOUR 
ee or 


We pay hun- 
Oni te writers. 
Wor cetoday, pone mae aprons 
available. 


of dol- 
DUGDALE COMPANY faa" VashingtonD.C. 












a ccnreat, or 
je box. 10 yt th box, 


Amsterdam, &. Y,. 


OO OO ~ 
FREE CHURN acim 
duce the CHURN 
1 to 10-gal. capacity. Makes good butter from 
milk or cream easy in from | to5 minutes. Write 


today sure, one Free 
CO. Departmest 8. CANTON, OHIO. 


BE A WATCHMAKER 


They're in demand now—good pay: position 
for our graduates. Write for our free book 
—ite neal. STONE'S — OF WaTcE 
Bakr 907 Glebe Bidg. St. Paul. Mina, St. Paul, Hina. 


























slices golden brown toast. Melt the but- 
ter, add flour, salt and tomato. Beat 
until smooth. Stir in cream. Place toast 
on deep platter, pour over sauce, garnish 
>| with parsley and serve at once. 

Dutch Toast—Two eggs, two table- 
spoons brown sugar, one-third teaspoon 
salt, two-thirds cup hot milk. ‘our 
slices stale bread. Beat e add salt 
and sugar, then hot milk slowly stirred 
constantly. Dip bread in mixture and 
when soft fry on a well buttered griddle 
until brown. Turn and brown on the 
other side. Serve hot with maple syrup. 
Golden Rod Toast—Two hard cooked 
eggs, three slices toast, three table- 
spoons butter, one cup hot milk, three 
tablespoons flour, one-fourth teaspoon 
salt. Melt the butter, add flour and 
j | sacelly the hot milk. Add salt. Pour 
over hot toast. Pass eggs through ricer 
(whites and yolks separately). Over top 
of toast arrange riced eggs. Garnish and 
serve hot. 

Pulled Bread—Take center from in- 
side of loaf of stale bread, break into 
pieces and brown in the oven. Serve 











HAIR SWITCHES 


made from combings or cut hair. Mail your hair. I also 
make hair watch chains, rings. etc. Catalog free 


Mrs. C. K. Thomas, La Crosse, Wis., 449 Thomas Bldg. 





AUTOMATIC FISH mOooEs catches 
two fish to common hooks one. Holds 
fish tighter the more he pulls. Write 


teday for as tackle catalogue and 
our one hook free . Agents wanted. 
D. ZAUN NOVELTY COMPANY, Des Moines, tows 





HEACOCK, 


50,000 in five years witha small Mai! 
cates ae okie usiness; began with 
lor Klet. Tells how. 


142 Chertes Bt Street. Lockport, N. Y¥ 





Send for 


TENES 


abe gt or Inventors 





ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., W 


PATENTS Sotiion PAY. AS stree, s Bent reteren 


years. Wm. E Kay 


PATE NTS Bend oe ce Oe NOH 


Books, 
Big List of 
fatson E. C 


Advice, Searches end 


FR EE 
Inveqtions ) pe D.c 


et free “‘In- 
statistical 


Wate E. Cohen 
your tion. First 
PATENT seri cries catzbotisrine: 
B.Stevens >0.,Es 
goa Monadn ock Bik, Chicago 


674 FSt., Washington; 304 


ae an ee 

WANTED, Send for 

PATENT! 2 eon 
truth about priz 

ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg.. Washington. _< 


Lome ete. 
BOOK BHOwWSs. 
ces. Est. 25 


., Dept. S11, Washington, D.C. 





with salad. 
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If the Victor-Victrola did nothing but bring 
to you the soul-stirring arias and concerted num- 
bers of opera, beautifully rendered by the world’s | 


4 
ae 
~~ 


) 






— 






‘i (YR 


‘ greatest artists, that alone would make it a treas- & 






ured addition to your home. 3 
But besides the compositions of the great [Bp 
masters, the Victor-Victrola brings into your 
home a wonderful variety of music and mirth, 
wv yictrole 1G Xvi, s200_that satisfies alike the longing for musical har- 
Other styles $15 to $150 monies and the taste for sheer entertainment. 


Whether you wish to hear the superb voice of Caruso or Melba, or the witty 
songs of Harry Lauder or Blanche Ring; exquisite instrumental solos by Paderew- 
ski or Kubelik, or stirring selections by Sousa’s Band or Victor Herbert’s Orches- 




















Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 









Be) tra, the Victor-Victrola brings them to you true to life—just as they are rendered 
fy by the same artists in the great opera houses and theatres of the world. 


And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you will marvel at the varied 
34| accomplishments of the Victor-Victrola and thoroughly appreciate its value as a 
companion and entertainer—a treasured possession in your home. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola 



















to you and play any music you wish to hear. 
\4 Write today for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs. 


5 Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Gal aS - 





re) 
Fit wo 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination, There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone, 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, so cents per 100 (can be repointed and used cight times) 


j Victor Victrola 


ol Ed Y 
Pe) 
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POST CARD REMEMBRANCE 

I have been a constant reader of Success- 
ful Farming for some time, and I have been 
particularly interested in what some of 
your correspondents have had to say re- 
garding post cards. 

The world now-a-days is full of bustle 
and confusion. It has been made so by 
the ambitions of mankind. We all are am- 
bitious. Some desire one thing and some 
another. However, all these ambitions 
lead to the same thing—Happiness. Of 
course different people have different ideas 
of happiness, but in our hearts we ail want 
to be happy. Whether we have the mil- 
lions of the Rockefellers or the social pres- 
tige of a society queen and have not happi- 
ness we are not contented for we miss that 
which human nature craves for. 

Now we all know from experience that 
one of the best and surest ways to be happy 
is to do our utmost to make others happy. 
It is so easy to make people happy. 
A tender word, a pleasant smile, a a or 
note of greeting make the person who re- 
ceives it happier. This great world is un- 
sympathetic and any of these things glad- 

en people’s hearts and makes them better 
able to face the battle of life. 

In days gone by we used to write letters 
to our friends to show them of our regard 
and feelings. But we are better off in this 
respect now as there is the beautiful and 
convenient post card always at hand. 











card is manufactured 
some are very beautiful 


Every kind of 
now-a-days an 
and express in eloquent terms the senti- 
ment of the occasion for which they are 
intended. 

Wouldn’t it be a fine idea to remember 
your friends on occasions of great moment 


to them, say their birthday. We all like 
to be remembered on our natal: day. No 
matter who the person is, what rank of 
life he is in, the receiving of a card on this 
day gladdens the heart and takes the mind 
back to the days of childhood and youth 
and in doing so makes one feel that life is 
well worth living after all. 

All of us have friends whom we have 
neglected in the great rush for existence. 
We often have a feeling that we would 
like to renew that once intimate friend- 
ship again. We, however, keep putting off 
the writing of the letter we are intending 
to send some day. 

Now how easy it would be to send them 
a birthday post card. Of course it is easy, 
what joy it would bring to their hearts. 
They would reply, and very soon you 
would be exchanging letters and would be 
as friendly with each other as ever you 
were. You would also be much happier 
as that longing to again hear from them 
would be gone and you would have more 
friends, and the more true ftiends we have 
the happier we are. 

The above line of thought presented 





itself to me and I thought I would write 
the great family of Successful Farming 
subscribers and readers and tell them 
about it. I would be greatly interested 
in knowing what other readers think of 
post cards.—Jennie Beck. 


SAID GRANDPA. 

“Now listen” said Grandpa while lookin’ at me, 
“A boy should be planning the man he will be; 
A man with good morals, and earnest and kind; 
A man to do great things, to seek and to find 
The secret of knowledge, the road to success, 
That he may be able his country to bless, 
And with his own countrv the whole peo led earth, 
That they may yet honor the day of his birth. 
While keeping this pattern before his young cyes, 
Still working and striving, and growing more wise, 
The wrong is resisted, he follows the right, 
The goal that he hopes for yet ever in sight. 
Though often defeated, determined to win 
While fighting his battles 'gainst weakness and sin 
The boy has grown into the man he would be, 
Suppose, lad, you try it!’ said Grandpa to me. 

—Ruth Raymond. 


—FO ge 
Wanted—Old Copies of Successful 
Farming. 

We would like to secure about six 
copies each of the following issues of Suc- 
cessful Farming: October, November and 
December, 1902; every issue of 1903; and 
May,‘June and July, 1904. 

an any of our readers supply one or 
more of the issues mentioned above? 
Will you not let us know at once how many 
and which ones you can supply? We want 
to make a deal with you. 
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How Lucia BurIt. 


The 


uA by ae Atherton Grimes. 


Chapter V. 

«By UCIA,” said Mr. Dean, suddenly look- 
E ing up from his paper, “what was 
the name of that young fellow that 

was out here snoopin’ around after bugs 
and frogs last summer? Big sort o’ chap, 
he was, tall and broad shouldered; had a 
nice face, too, to be truckin’ around with 
such trash.” 

“Do you 
asked Lucia. 

“Yes, I thought that was his name— 
Harley. Didn’t know he was a profes- 
sor, though. Never said nothin’ about 
bein’ one while he was here, and he sure 
didn’t look like one. How’d youknow any- 
thing about him?’ 

“Why, don’t you remember? I am 
sure I wrote home about him. He is the 
Junior Professor of Natural Science at 
our school. I didn’t know it until I met 
him there last fall. He remembered me 
as soon as he saw me, He—he was very 
nice to me; I suppose he felt he ought to 
be since you were so kind to him last 
summer od 

“That him?” Mr. Dean held the paper 
out toward his daughter so as to display 

@ picture on the front page. 

“Why, it is,” exclaimed Lucia. ‘What 
in the world—” she paused, and ran her 
eye rapidly down the column. 

“Fair talk, I guess. I didn’t read it all. 
Prob’ly goin’ to give out some sort of 
bug dope—”’ 

Here it is,”’ interrupted Lucia. ‘‘ ‘Pro- 
Harley, of Newman College, 
will speak Thursday afternoon on the 
topic of Farm Entomology. Professor 
Harley is a recognized authority on this 
subject, having mastered it by an ex- 
tensive series of field observations. He 
will be able to give our farmers a very 
clear and helpful idea of the insects of 


mean Professor Harley?” 


fessor James 

















fl ‘s | 


Lucia quenched his eloquence by jamming his hat di 


ir af Rome 


this region, both injurious and beneficial, 
with practical plans for controlling them.’ 

Oh, daddy, isn’t that fine? You must 
certainly hear that.” 

“Humph!” nted Mr. Dean, with a 
keen glance at his daughter’s face. “You're 
mighty intessaied in ugs, seems to me. 
Didn’t know you liked ’em so well. You 
used to despise ’em fast enough.” 

Lucia laughed, but her cheeks were 
pink, and she bent lower over the patch 
she was putting on Phon’s trousers. 

“A year’s study makes a big difference,” 
she said demurely. “You see I didn’t 
know the difference then between a 
melolontha vulgaris and a lampyris nocti- 
luca, and I was sure that a gryllotalpa 
campestris was harmful, whereas it is 
er yee 

Mr. ies rose hastily. 

“Get me my hat right now, Lucia. 
I’ve just remembered t I forgot to 
feed the rhinocohosses, and I’ll bet a nail 
that Phon has let the whole drove of 
—— out into Madge’s chim- 


eae uenched his eloquence by jam- 
erty _~ at down over his head with a 


“Now, Ske. don’t make a cercopithe- 
cus sabeous of yourself — 

But Mr. Dean was out of sight and hear- 
ing, and Lucia turned back to her sewing 
with a sober little smile. 

“Bugs are interesting,” she defended 
herself, “and every farmer ought to know 
about them. And oh, won't it seem good 
to see someone from school again! I’m 80 
glad they sent—that they didn’t send old 
Professor oer instead—of—”’ 

“Say, Lu!” Phon poked his head in at 


the door. 
“All right, I'll say it,” laughed Lucia. 
“Want to go to town 


“What shall it be?”’ 


with them cans today?” 

“Sure. What time?” 

‘Soon’s you can get 
y ” 


Lucia laid aside her 
work and started for the 
stairway. 

“Please ask Madge to 
count out the orders for 
me while I get ready,” 
she said. “There will be 
a wagon load if we take 
them all.” 

“Better not load too 
heavy,” chuckled Phon. 
“We've got to drive 
Daisy, an’ she ain’t used 
to no loads, like old 


Meg 

AV hy, where’s Meg?” 

o ‘Hurt. her foot. Jim 
told dad this noon she 
ought not to be driven. 
So we'll have to take 
Daisy.” 

“But is she safe?” 

“Sure!” declared 
Phon. “I’ve druv her.” 

** ‘Driven’, Phon.”’ 

“Lots of times—”’ 

“All right, then, if 
you're sure. She seems 
so nervous.” 

“Oh, Daisy’s all right. 
Hurry up, Lu, it’s get- 
tin’ later every minute.” 

— A off to .— 


liver 
Males ‘ond get A wa- 


gon ready. 
“They both knew 
Lucia wanted to 


GOLD DUST 


makes clean, 
healthy homes 





Gold Dust acts like magic on 
dirty floors, doors and wood- 
work. You do not have to bend 
until your poor back is nearly 
breaking in an effort to scour. 
and scrub away the dirt. Add 
a heaping teaspoonful of Gold 
Dust to a pail of water and the 
Gold Dust Twins will do the 
rest. ; 


Gold Dust makes floors and 
doors spotlessly clean. It 
searches out dirt, germs and 
impurities from every crack 
and crevice. 

Gold Dust makes home-“sweet” 


home. Save your strength by 
i to your aid. 
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202 Wayne Street, Big Prairie, Ohio 
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neither one of ’em say I shouldn’t drive | 
Daisy; and anyway I’ve druv her on the | 
cultivator three whole days,” he argued 
with his conscience, as he harnessed the 
young mare. “l’ve rode Rex enough so I 
orter know enough to drive most any- 


thing. All ready, Lu. Ain’t she a 
beauty?” 

It was a little more than two hours later 
that the passengers alighting from the 
afternoon train at the station were 


SUCCE 





startled and alarmed at the sight of a light 
wagon drawn hy a ginger-colored mare 
with wide, wild eyes dashing 


struck the corner of the platform. 
seat clung a young woman with a very 
white face, while a sturdy lad of 12 
with feet braced and shoulders back 
throwing every pound of his weight upon 
the reins in a desperate attempt to check 
the horse’s mad career. The frightened 
crowd scattered in every direction, 
but one. This was an 
young man who had apparently only 
alighted for a moment and was about to 
mount the car steps again. At the sight 
of the swaying wagon, however, he in- 
stantly changed his mind, and with a 
bound cleared the intervening space and 
caught at the bridle of the frantic animal. 
She stopped, swerved and reared, almost 
deistens then off his feet. 

t go! You're backing her!” he 
shouted to the boy, who was still tugging 
at the reins with all his might. But the 
warning came too late, for, with a splinter- 
ing crash the hind wheel struck the curb- 
ing, and the wagon toppled down. 

By this time, however, the stranger had 
“quieted the mare somewhat, and turned 
her hastily over to one of the men who 
came running up. Hurrying to the side of 
the vehicle, he was just in time to catch 
in his arms a slender figure which sprang 
from the seat, now standing at a danger- 
ous angle. Helping to steady her on 
feet, he noticed that though her face oon 
very pale a smile dawned about her lips 
as she glanced ae at him. The next 
instant both spoke: 

“Miss Dean!”’ 

“Professor Harley!” 

A small brown hand was lost in the eager 
grip of the larger brown one stretched out 
to meet it. For a long moment they 
looked steadily into each other’s eyes, the 
man’s face growing as white as that of the 
girl The excited crowd was surging 
around the wrecked vehicle, so no one 
saw that the nestling fingers were raised 
very tenderly to meet a pair of firmly- 
lined but trembling lips. 

“Thank God I was in time,” he said 
softly, and then the crowd surged back 
again, and there were a thousand ques 
tions to answer. 

Phon, like the small man of businega Re: 
was, took practical charge of the situation 
at once, and, seeing that the damage was 
not too serious to admit of y re- 
pair, Professor Harley led the girl into the 
now quiet waiting room to recover from 
the shock of the accident. 

“It was so lucky we had disposed of the 
eans,”’ said Lucia, laughing again as the 
color came back to her cheeks. “If we 
had spilled them all over the place there 
would have been a mess, sure enough.” 

“‘Cans?”’ repeated the professor vaguely. 

“Yes; tin ones, full of things—beans 
and corn and tomatoes, you know. The} 
wagon was full.” 

he young man stared. 

“Do you usually buy supplies that way, 
by the wagon-load?” 

“No; we sell them that way,” replied 
Lucia promptly. And then, seeing his 
mystified look, she told the story of the 
summer’ 8 efforts. 

The young professor listened gravely. 
When she had finished he took the small 


brown hands in his own—both of them this 
time—and bowed respectfully over them 
for a moment. 

‘You are the bravest girl 1 ever knew,” 
he said simply. 


around the | 
corner of the depot at breakneck speed, | 
and careening dangerously as the wheel | 
To the | 


stood | 
; k, | shop,” 


all | 
athletic looking | 
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“Ready, Sis?” called Phon from the 
platform. 
“‘Are you sure you will be safe?” asked 


Harley in some concern. “I wish I could 
go with you, but the next train will be 
here in half an hour, and I am obliged 
to lecture in Evansville tonight. But you 
must let me send a trustworthy driver, 
indeed you must. 

“Please do not worry,” said Lucia 
earnestly. ‘Daisy will be all right now. | 
It was only the train. Phon would be so 
hurt to know you do not consider him a | 
‘trustworthy driver.’ ”’ 

“But I must think of you 
Phon’s feelings,” persisted Harley. 

Just then-Jim Sloan came sauntering in 
at the door. 

“Heard about yer fracas down ’t the 
he said. “I was there gettin’ 
Rex’s shoes set. Never knowed that 
young rascal’d think o’ startin’ off with | 





not 


of | 


the filly. If his dad ever finds it out 
Why-e-e! if here ain’t the bug feller! | 
Howdy, old pal. Got any cock-roaches | 


up yer sleeve this trip—er mebbe a toad 
er two in yer hat, eh? Say, come out 
home with us. Can’t? Well, then, try 
to strike it in time for fair next week. 
We'll have a whale of a time.’ 

“Perhaps I will, Jim,” replied the young 
man cordially. “T’ve been thinking of it.’ 

Lucia looked up at her companion in- 
quiringly as Jim went off to tighten up 

aisy’s harness. 

“‘Doesn’t he know?” she asked. 

“Don’t tell him,” said Harley, shaking 
his head. “Tl d rather be just the ‘bug 
feller’ to Jim.” 

“Alphonso Dean,’ ordered Jim sternly 
as he helped Lucia to the seat, “you go 

round to Pete Ts’S shop an’ ride Rex in 
home. I’m goin’ to drive this mare my- 
self. And next time—”’ 

But Phon was out of sight, 
threat ended in a chuckle. 


so Jim’s 
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es SAN/TARY 
FEATURE, 
MULLS EVERY 
GERM -LIKE 
LREATURE 


Have economical, artistic 
and sanitary walls. Hygi- 
enic Kalsomine is prepared 
in white and many beauti- 
fultints, It will notruboff. 
Send for ‘* The Home Dec- 
orator’’ before planning 
your decorating. It has 
many beautiful schemes in 
colors, and will be a big 
help. 
Our Cement and 
Brick Coating 
will seal and waterproof.even 
damp surfaces. You can not 
wear it off. Use on all your ce- 
ment surfaces. Get our elabor- 
ate book 
Ask your dealer or write us 
Dept. “N” 
ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


716-TO-725 WASHINGTON BLVB- CHICAGO- USA 








“Don’t let there be any next time, Jim,” 
+ | said Harley earnestly. “Such times are 
risky. We can’t afford them.” 


‘You bet we can’t,” assented Jim 
heartily. “They won’t be any; I promise 
you that.” 


The two men looked straight into each 
other’s eyes, and both knew the trust 
that was given and received. 

“Till next week,” called Harley as they 
drove away. 

“Till next week,’’ returned Lucia, the 
roses in her cheeks all in bloom again. 

(To be continued) 
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MY PA 
My ain't any millyunaire, 
But jee! He's offul smart; 


He ain’t no carpenter, but he 
Can fix a feller’s cart. 

He ain't no doctor, but you bet 
My pa, he allus knows 

Just what to do to fix a boy 
What's got a bloody nose. 


My pa ain't presidunt, becos 

He says he never run; 

But he could do it just as wel] as 
Any presidunt has done. 

A presidunt may beat my pa 

At piling up a vote; 

But he can't beat him, I will bet, 
A-whittlin’ out a boat. 


My pa ain't rich, but that’s becos 
He never tried to be: 

He’s no ‘lectrician, but he fixed 

A telephone for me. 





| 


My pa ain't never wrote a book, 
But I know that he could 

Becoz the stories that he tells 
To me are allus 


My pa knows everything, I guess, 
An’ you bet I don’t care 
‘Coz he ain't presidunt or rich 
As any millyunaire; 
Whenever things go wrong, my pa 
Can make ‘em right. you see; 
An’ though he ain't a presidunt, 
Pa's ¢ enough for me. 
—Household Guest. 


—ECk= 


Never was there a greater fallacy than 
the old saying that opportunity comes but 
once, for opportunities keep coming to the 
hustling, wide-awake people rk 








ready to grasp them. 
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IN GOLD GASH 
Made, Paid and Banked in 30 days, by 
Stoneman—$15000.00 To Date 


Reader, this offer is o to you—this money— 
the cold cash—cean be yours. You and rou slone by 
waiting too long can_ lose it. 

Investigate today—get the f. 
Send your name and ad 

but © MONEY-—this very 
minute. 


$1000.00 
PER MAN 
PER COUNTY 


Den’s worry- 
don't nd excuses — 
no experience is necess- 
ary — business. supplies 
the capital. You don't 
have to wait a month— 


tart the 
first day—and continue 
daily up toSi000.0 r 
month, per county. or 
years. ag 1 
uletly ng 
Fron all walks of life, 
ministers, clerks, far- 
mers, preachers, Costoms, 
on—enabling them wit our co-operation sen 
$50,000.00 fon to get what we here offer 
and can do —$1000,.00 per man, per county. 
men you may know—possib 
have envied without understanding the 
their prosperity. 
INVESTIGATE AND BE AMAZED Demand absolute 
proof—eccept no 
other kind. Eaipor we have the best ching that qvar 
eicher, 


h ed *re colossal Mars. Ask 
muinioter, whether it's true that he received 


Langley, liveryman, $115 first day; Rasp, agent, $168 
in 73 days; Beem, solicitor, $164.25 weekly for I2 weeks; 
Korstad, farmer, S212 in afew weeks; Zimmerman, 
farmer, $256 in W days; Juell, 
farmer, $5000; Wilson, eashier, $3000 in 30 days. 

us refer you to these men, to the U. 8. 

to banks, business houses, noted people at home and 
abroad. Heed this caution from Oh Starr, 
Mich., who writes, “Sorry this fleld is o 
Bhould have acted sooner but was skeptical. 
local man's great success has set overrucds 
and proves Pees achump. Wonderful what a man 
ean do with a real mity.” Then this 
from Lodewick who acted quickly: “Lucky I an- 
awered ad. 4s great, ee | coming a Which 
will you be, Starr, a victim o opportun- 
ites” or Lodewick, the “early bird.” To escape 
Starr's fate, send your postal thie very minute— 
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at long-desired biessing, a modern . 
room with hot and cold running water facilities 
for only %.50. No plumbing—no water worke—self- 
heating. Only ten minutes to install. Gives cleans- 
ing plus friction, and sh in an 
room, Equivalent to any $200 bathroom. 
delighted users, U: U. 8. 
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| air cells a chance to expand. 


| grate in the oven whic 


| the omelet needs more cooking. 
| done, fold once and turn on a hot platter. | 
|A few sprigs of parsley or other green 





PARCEL POST MAP 


The plainest and most convenient Parcel 
Post Map published. Every farmer and busi- 
ness man should have a copy. 

Our Parcel Post map explains every detail of 
the systcm. By referring to our map you can in- 
stantly tell the cost of mailing a package of the 
l size and weight to any point in the United 
Be s ti 


sat ot rates, 


map and zone units the map con- 
a complete synopsis of the 
g what is mailable and what is not mail- 
ible, an easily understood rate In fact 
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Special Offer: The Successful Farming Parcel 
‘ost map complete as described above will be 
ent free and postpaid to anyone sending us 35 
cents for a two-year subscription to Successful 
newal. Order today for your- 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


Omelets. 

We already know 
how to prepare hard 
and soft cooked eggs. 
Let us try omelets 
thistime. The first 
thing we do is to sep- 
arate the whites from 
the yolks. As the 
white is to be beaten 
it is essential that no 

t of the yolk gets 
in with the white. If 
the yolk breaks and 
mixes with the white, 
use a piece of shell to 
remove it. 

If fresh eggs are 
used, and a good 

omelet can only be made from fresh eggs, 
and you are careful in breaking them you 
will have no trouble with the yolks break- 
ing. ‘The yolks are to be beaten until 
thick and lemon colored. A fork may be 
used; not a silver fork, however, for the 
sulphur in the will discolor the fork; 
but a wire whip is better. 

The whites are to be beaten until = | 
and dry. When well beaten they wi 
keep shape, smal] particles or flakes will 
fly from the whip and they will turn from 
the bowl leaving it clean. 

Now for the kinds of omelet—plain, 
in which only eggs, water and season- 
ings are used; fancy, in which a sauce 
foundation is used. Our first omelet 
will be a plain one. Just here let me 
say that a plain omelet is, of all omelets, 
the most difficult to make. If you make a 

rfect plain omelet you need never 
ear the fancy ones, or the delicious sponge 
cakes and souffies that we will talk about 
later on. 

For our first omelet we will use four 
medium sized eggs, one-half teaspoon 
salt, a dash of white pepper, four tea- 
spoons hot—not boiling—water, and one 
tablespoon butter. 

Rules for Mixing—Separate the whites 
from the yolks. Beat the yolks until 
thick and lemon colored, the whites until 
stiff and dry. To the well beaten yolks 
add the salt, pepper and hot water; 
beat until mixed. Then fold or cut in the 
whites. Do not stir. In _beating the 
whites you have created many air bubbles. 
This air, when heated, will expand and 
make the omelet light. If you stir in the 
whites you might destroy many of these 
air cells and the omelet will not be light 
and fluffy. Have an omelet or medium 
sized frying pan heated. With the table- 
spoon of butter grease the bottom and 
sides of the pan. Turn in the egg mixture 
and place on the back of the stove where 
it will heat slowly. This will give the 
When well 
puffed, and a delicate brown on the under 
side carefully move the pan to the upper 

f must be mod- 

erately hot. Cook the omelet until the 
center feels quite firm to the touch. If 
it comes off on the finger like beaten egg, 
When | 








may be used as a garnish. | 

Two things to be remembered about an 
omelet—moderate heat only, and to be 
eaten as soon as taken from the oven. 

We will learn more about fancy omelets 
and souffles in some of our future les- 
sons. 

Try this recipe and see if the result is a 
flaky, light omelet. If not, try again, and 
keep trying until you succeed.—Mrs. F. 
H. Waters. 








A Jolly 
Good Day 


Follows 


A Good Breakfast 
Try a dish of 


Post 
Toasties 


tomorrow morning. 


These sweet, thin bits 
made from Indian Corn 
are cooked, toasted and 
sealed in tight packages 
without the touch of hu- 
man hand. 


They reach you fresh 
and crisp—ready to eat 
from the package by add- 
ing cream or milk and a 
sprinkling of sugar, if de- 
sired. 


Toasties are a_ jolly 
good dish— 
Nourishing 
Satisfying 
Delicious 











the Chopper that 
Really Chops 


Making appetizing, wholesome dishes from” 
‘ ~ oe cularly meat—is the every- 
ay 


urpose for which you use a chopper. You 
can have these bits of meat cleanly chopped 
or just ~~. aie all depends on the chopper 
you use. 





ENTERPRISE 
eat AND Food Chopper 


Se @ary with its four- 
bladed, sharp 

. steel chopping 

knife gives the 
chopping cut. It 
the one real 
chopper design- 
to cut meat 





ed 
AND food, it is 
the at utilizer 
of foods that 
would ordinaril 
wast 
It means 
economyin 
- table cost 
and better living. 
Remember “AND.” 
Say it to your dealer; 
then you will get what you will be delighted 
with—the Enterprise Meat AND Food Chopper. 
A still lower priced machine is our Standard Enterprise 
‘ood Chopper. 
If write we will send “The Ent 
ceeskpeper,” inane than 200 texted recipes 4 
hold helps, for 4 cents in stamps. 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON NAGGING. 


“QXYOME folks 
S try to get 

other folks to 
do things,” said 
Aunty Henetak 
“by  everlastin’ly 
naggin’ ’em from 
mornin’ to night. 


erful lot of strength 
themselves just 
keepin’ after 
others, and it don’t 
do much o od 
neither. here’s 
Lem Roger’s wife! 
I don’t blame Lem for spendin’ most of his 
time holdin’ down a cracker barrel or a 
soap box in the store ’t the corners. He 
no sooner gets in sight of the house than 
Mandy’s after him! She nags him about 
this; she nags him about that, until I de- 
clare it does seem as though the poor 
man would go crazy! 

“Taint no way to handle a man,” 
continued Aunty, as she filled the tea 
kettle for supper. ‘‘Most men are like 
balky horses. The more you urge ’em 
the stubborner they gets. They want 
coaxin’, not naggin’. And it’s just as easy 
every mite to coax as it is t’ keep plyin’ 
the whip. Don’t tire you near so much, 
and you feel a lot better by sundown for 
not gettin’ flustrated. here ’s more 
divorces because of naggin’ than you'd 
imagine. Never heard of any on that 
grounds? Course not. It’s too short a 
word for them lawyers to earn big fees 
over. They call it ‘incompatibility of 
jo cA and charge for their services ac- 
cordin’ly. But in plain everyday Eng- 
lish it’s simply naggin’, that’s all. 7 
folks that’s hitched up double for life 
would only remember that one of ’em 
can’t get the other to do things by simply 
makin’ life miserable for ’em if they don’t, 
there would be lots of matrimonial teams 
yullin’ together a lot better ’n they do. 
When you’re in double harness you’ve 
got to take some thought of the one next 
t’ you. You’re too close neighbors to 
make each other uncomfortable. It 
don’t pay and it ain’t worth it.” 


—fo x= 
LIKE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Among the modern conveniences of the 
farmer probably none have been of 
greater value or of any more help than 
the electric light. They make the light 
safe and of a quality which is far superior 
to kerosene or gas. 

We have a three-fourths kilowatt 
generator which is run by a one-horse 
power gasolene engine. This machine is 
capable of producing about 35-20 candle 
power lamps. Our 30 ampere hour 
storage battery will run about 60 lights 
for 1 hour or 30 lights for 2 hours. 

We have it so arranged that we can 
light what lamps we need and store the 
battery at the same time. We have 31 
lights in and around our buildings and our 





They waste a pow- | i 





Noah’s messenger was a 
dove. In Solomon’s time, 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in their 
fights against the Crusaders. 
In medizval wars they were 
more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
reduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons 
are utilized as news-bearers 


in isolated parts of Europe. 


One Policy 









The Winged Message 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the tele- 
phone is as quick as speech 
itself. 

The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrument of peace. The 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System unite a hundred mill- 
ion people in one national 
family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











expenses for lighting the house and barn 
and pumping what water we need for 35 
head of cattle and seven head of horses 
for one month amounts to about $2.50. 
This is not very expensive when you con- 
sider the quality and the safety of your 
light. This plant can be installed (with- 
out the engine) for about $275.—F. E. 
Gunder. 

Note: We would like to hear from those who 
light their homes with electric, gasolene, acetelyne, 
or alcohol lighting systems. State how you like 
the light and would vou go back to the old way? 


I received your letter requesting me to 
renew my subscription to your paper I 
am quite free to do so, as I don’t think I 
could find a farm paper that would be as 
valuable as Successful Farming. You 
will find enclosed my subscription for two 
years longer.—Hiram Warren, Mich. 








send your name and address at once. 


Motorcycle 


coupon good for 1500 votes toward the mot , 


Given Away 


OU see in this pi a boy riding 
one of the $ “Pope Motor- 
cycles we are giving away. In 
i the picture are the faces of 
other boys. They are hard to 
find but by turning the p‘cture about you 
will be able to see them. Mark at least 
two of the faces with a cross (K) and send 
the picture to me. Be sure to send me your 
name and address, for I will tell you all 
about the contest in which you can win 
the seven horse power motorcycle and 
many other prizes. 
I will send 


i to 
Sop Blledb oo 
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Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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Even a postage stamp is no good if it 
gets stuck on itself. 


Mr. Citiman—What for do you water 
your horse before giving him his dinner? 

Farmer—If I watered him afterwards 
it would go against his grain.—Arthur 
Macelwane. 


Diplomacy. 
Moike—Pat, phwat is diplomacy? 


Pat vy is when yez wants to 
call me a liar, but does it over the tele- 
phone. 





Up and Doing. 

Not all city folks are as ignorant of 
the farmer’s surroundings as the farmers 
sometimes suppose. This was evidenced 
by an accident in the stay of a young 
New Yorker on a New England farm. 

“Well, young man,” said the farmer 
to his city boarder, who was up early 
looking around, “been out to hear the 
haycock crow I suppose,” and the sly old 
chap winked at his hired man. 

The city man smiled. ‘‘No,” said he, 


suavely, “I’ve merely been out tying a 
a 


knot in cord of wood.”—Olen L. 


Boucher. 





He Met His Match. 


A boy sat on a rail fence enclosing a 
cornfield. A city chap, passing by, said. 

“Your corn looks kind of yellow, bub.” 

“Yep; that’s the kind we planted,” re- 
plied the bub. 

“It don’t look like you will get more 
than a half crop,” said the city chap. 

“‘Nope; we don’t expect to; the land- 
lord gets the other half,” retorted the 
youngster. 

The stranger hesitated a moment and 
then ventured: 

“You are not very far from a fool, are 
you, my boy?” 

“Nope; not more’n ten feet,’’ said the 
boy, and the city chap moved on. 








Mother—Tommie, did you set the old 
hen? 

Tommie— Yes, mum. 

Mother—How many eggs, Tommie, did 
you put under her? 

Tommie—Sixty, mum. 

Mother—Why, Tommie, what did you 
do that for? 

Tommie—Oh, jist to see the old crit- 
ter spread herself, 


Mike went to the telephone, when the 
following conversation took place: 
“Is this Miller & Jones?” 





“Will you send u 
hurry up with ’em.’ 
“All right, who are they for?” 
“Arrah, now, don’t get y—for 
—, to be sure,” and Mike rang 
off.—Ex. 


p six bags of oats, and 


“John,” said the farmer’s wife, “before 
we start for home, I think I’d ought to 
have that tooth pulled out. It’s ached 
the whole day.” “I know, Mary,” re- 
plied John dubiously, “but by the time we 
git that jug filled an’ the plug of terbacker, 
we hain’t got much money to spend on 
luxuries.’”’ 





Considerate Woman. 

Mr. Subbubs: My dear, have you any 
idea what became of those choice seeds I 
brought home the other evening? 

Mrs. S: Why yes, I fed them to 
Jones’ chickens. 

Mr. 8S: What on earth did you do that 
for? 

Mrs. 8: To save the poor things the 
trouble of scratching them out of our 
garden. 


An alien wanted to be naturalized and 
was required to fill out a blank. The first 
three lines of the blank had the following 
questions: “Name? Born? Business?” 
He answered: 
“Name—Michael Levinsky.’ 
“Born—Yes.”’ 








Tramp—Can you assist me along the 
road, mum? 
Lady of the House—Personally, I can 
not; but I will unchain my dog, and I 
know he will be most pleased to.—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. , 





Exciting Fishing. 
A man was telling some friends about 
a proposed fishing trip to a lake in Colo- 
rado which he had in contemplation. 
“Are there any trout out there?” asked 
one friend. 
“Thousands of ’em,’’ replied Mr. Whar- 


ry. 
“Will they bite easily?” asked another 


“Will they?” said Mr. Wharry. “Why | 
they’re absolutely vicious. A man has to 
hide behind a tree to bait a hook.” 





Curious Calculations. 
1. 

If to Aminta’s age exact 
Its eguane you add, and eighteen more, 
And from her age its third substract, 
And to the difference add three gcore; 
Thelatter to the former then 
Will just the same proportion bear 
As eighteen does to nine times ten. 
Can you Aminta’s age declare? 


A farmer sends five pieces of chain of 
three links each to be made into one con- 
tinuous length. He agrees to pay a penny 
for each length cut, and a penny for eac 
link joined. What was the blacksmith 
entitled to’ charge if he worked in the 
best interest of the farmer? 


Five or six men were recently chatting 
in a village inn, when one of them said: 


“Business—Rotten.”’ 


The peacock is a fine bird, but the 
stork delivers the goods. 





| If you save money you're a grouch; 
if you spend it you’re a loafer; if you get 
it you’re a grafter; if you don’t get it 
you're a bum. So what’s the use! 


Mary had a little lamb, 

She fed it kerosene; 

One day it got too near the fire. 
Since then it’s not benzine.—Ex. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN MARCH 


ISSUE 
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The following movements of pins will 


solve the pin puzzle given in the March 











“Yes.” 








issue. 

“I say, I buy ye dinners all round ye FromTo From-To From-To 
can’t tell me the answer to a puzzle Ij 5-17 27-25 - 
knows of.” 12-10 22-24 24-26 

“Done,” said they. “I bet we can.| 3-11 31-23 26-12 
What is it?” 1-3 33-31 12-10 

“Well,” said Pat, “why is a journalist | 18- 6 16-28 10- 8 
the funniest creature in the world. 3-11 31-23 8-22 

After vainly trying for about two hours, | 30-18 4-16 22-24 
the sadly said they must give it up. 27-25 7-9 17-19 

Why,” said the delighted Pat, “be-| 13-27 21- 7 29-17 
cause his tale comes out of his head, don’t | 24-26 10- 8 16-18 
it?” —Ex. 19-17 
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Description of 
Dinner Set 


This actual reproduction from a photo 
does not begin to do justice tothe splen- 
did new pattern Dinner Set I offer you. 
This Dinner Set is made of imported 
material by the Austrian China Co. 
The set is tastefully decorated in the 
popular thistle and gold leaf design. 
The color scheme is artistic and there 
is just enough of the color work to 
give the set a chaste, dignified appear- 
ance. Thisis a first-class, useful 
and practical Dinner Set and is 
rapidly beginning to be used in many { 
of the best homes in our territory. 


The Dinner Set contains: 


6 Dinner Plates 
6 Butter Plates 
6 Fruit or Cereal Dishes 
6 Saucers 

6 Cups 

1 Meat Pletter 
_1 Vegetable Dish 


32 Dishes in all 
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Plan For Easily Getting Set of Dishes 


If you want this 32 piece Dinner Set, write your name and 
address on the coupon erate mail it to me and I will at once 
send you a set of 10 beautiful postcardsand a book containing 
115 high-grade needles of all sizes. 

Everybody needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season 
Postcards. Everyone who is interested at all in farming should 
read SUCCESSFUL FARMING. _If you really want the 
dishes—and you surely do—when the cards and needles come, 
you can show ten of your friends your copy of .SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING and your set of needles and the set of 
cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew or ex- 
tend their subscription through you I will send them each a 
set of cards and a set of needleslike yours and SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING for three years for only $0c. Isn't that a bar- 
gain? You can’t help but get subscribers with such a great 
offer to them, can you? You only need to get 10 three-year 
subscribers, including yourself, if desired, on this ‘‘easy for 





| ine Sey " JPON 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
s Moines, lowa 
I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the 
set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 
and all details regarding your offer. I really want the dishes 


My name is 


My address is........ pecceeecececconsscesocenes seeqgrencteeeednbeam 

Enclosed please find 4 cents In stamps to help pay postage on the 
sampie needies and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United 
State¥ nor west of the Rocky Mountains. 8 F+ 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Greatly Pleased 
Wants Another Set 


Waterport, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1913. 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sirs:—I received the Dinner 
Set you sent me, and am well pleased 
with it. I should like to have 
another set like this one, and as 
the subscribers like your paper 
so well, and they were so glad 
to get the needles and post- 
cards, I think I could easily 
get another club of ten sub- 
scribers in a short time. Please 
send me ten more packages 
of needles and postcards and 
I will soon send you another 
order for another Dinner Set 
for myself. 
Yours very truly 


MRS. D. H. 
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Four other useful art- 
icles given free with 
Dinner Set. 


Send Coupon Today 





I will 
also give a prize to each person who sends in two of these sub- 
scriptions within one week from the date they receive the first set 


you plan’’ and the dishes will be shipped to you at once. 


of needles and cards. 
you will receive with the Dinner Set. 
mail me a letter or postcard. 


Then there is another surprise gift which 
Send the coupon today or 


This is absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer ever made and 1 hope you 
will be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of it. 

I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one hag 

more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give a good 

dea for a few extra dishes 

115 High-Grade Neodice My splendid plan certainly should ap- 

” WARRANTED -HIGH GRADE “Al peal to you. You'llbe surprised to know 

how easy it is for you to get a Dinner Set. 

Please remember these dishes are not for 

sale at any price. Write your name and 

address in the coupon below, mail the 

coupon to me at once. 


EXPLANATION 
You are probably wondering how I can 














make you such a liberai offer and send 
you this fine Dinner Set for so small a 
favor on your part. This is the explana- 
tion: I have bought a carload of dishes 
at the lowest price anyone can get for 
buying in immense quantities. I am glad 
to give you the benefit of my big 
bargain. By ail means take advant.ge 
of this unusual opportunity. The first 
thing to do is send me the coupon. 


~_ . T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 
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It’s True Phelps Can Save You $25 To 
iy LOM DYoye Mam Meltinae-telam Kole Geloyvay-Vololtt am (a4 


HELPS has been making buggies for 12 years. Up to date he Twelve years ago when a man said he could save you $25 to #40 
has made and sold 167,000 Split Hickory Vehicles. Phelps he did not have to prove it the way he has to prove it today 
publishes in his big buggy catalog and Phelps says in every When you read this advertisement in this paper or in any other 
one of his advertisements that his saving on any buggy he builds reputable paper, you know that the man who makes the state- 
is $25.00 to $40.00 according to the style. ment has got to back it up. 
If you are interested in buying a buggy now or in the near ai . : 
Seseeh, it is a very good thing for you = tod out just as much This big 1913 book is full of news about buggies. It shows 140 
about the kind of buggy Phelps builds and the kind of satisfac- different models. If you could take the time to go into every 
dealer's store in your nearest big 


tion he gives his Customers as you possibly can. sete end Gan tehedl ancnatane ak p Hy M q 
own ¢ 1e ave und and g h iets 

> ‘ f } - i. into every s ; , eips as ade 
Phelps Won’t Sell His Buggies in’ cvery store in twenty other Sol 

2/ ; 4 : 7 jate line, the splendidly finished and Sold to Date 

‘ "er coe - _ daate a s > , ‘ > ce > 
EXce pt On 30 Day 5 Tria line, the beautifully equipped line, 167,000 Buggies 
He won't offer anyother terms. Phelps has nosalesmen onthe the absolutely guaranteed line that 

road. He has no dealers in any town. All his buggies arede- you find in Phelps’ book—his big 1913 Buggy Book. 

scribe - n his bigc atalogue ol Split Hickor y Vehicles. Without doing any traveling around, without putting your- 

If Phelps sold a buggy that proved unsatisfactory elves in the hands of any dealer's clerk, you can sit down 


and the buyer had to keep that buggy and use = a¢_ your leisure and look at 140 photographs with detailed de- 


it day after day, when he wasnot satisfied scriptions of the best buggies that are built today. 
w'th it, when he didn’t like it. he ; . 
could do more harm to Phe!ps’ Twelve years ago it would have been a wonderful privilege for 


business than Phelps could any man who contemplated buying a buggy to be able to get a 
ever possibly undo great big comprehensive book like this. 


PHELPS Has Bought the 
Stamps; Paid the Postage 
To Send You this big 1913 
Book with 140 photos of 
Best Buggies Built 


rent Models 

= 1913 Bo l Whether you are inter- save you $25 to $40, then go to any other buggy manufacturer 
AAS ’ , POOR, ested in a 1913 model auto go to any dealer who sells buggies at retail prices—go toany map 
seat special buggy, like the one illustrated below or a Surrey— that knows anything about buggies that you have faith in and see 
Carriage Phaeton—Spring Wagon—Made to Order Models—or a if you have not got more information out of this book than from 
full line of high grade harness, you will save time and energy by anyone you talk with. See if you haven't a bigger conception of 
getting this book NOW and posting yourself on all the buggies what a fine, well equipped, up-to-date buggy should be than any- 
Phelps offers After you get this information, after you see these thing your dealer has in view; than anything any other man you 

prices and read the detailed explanation as to how Phelps can talked to knows about. 


ft In my big 1913 book I explain 
point by point from the very first 
operation in making a buggy to the 
very last finishing touch just howl! 
spend the money on materials and on 


the making and just where I save you 
$25 to $40 fou can read this for yourself in my book. Itis no secret, There is no mystery. 
It is plain, and on top of all that, any man to whom I ship any baggy I build Made to Orcer, 
ther style, alter testing that buggy on the worst roads for 3 days 
inds any cause for dissatisfaction, I want that manto return my 
buggy am 


iI want to pay his money back and stand all the freight. y, 
I have sold 167,000 bugwies to date and have ousands of customers 
Li 
. 
—~ 


a 


who have bought their buggies from me for the last twe!ve years. 
I » not want a ci m who buys one bugyy and is not sure 
when he needs a new buggy that he will write H. C. Phelps. ‘ \\ 


Remember, I have bought the stamps—have paid the T wo 


, 


want 10 write your ad ress omthe envelope. Send me pow ) 1913 Model Auto-Seat }7 
a postcard so that I can get this book to you by early suar- —t » 

— H. C. PHELPS, President, | antee SPLIT HICKORY 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 





Station 202, Columbus, Ohio 
Largest Factory in the World Selling Vehicles Direct to Consumer 





